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THE PRIEST AND THE BIBLE. 


(A Protestant Apologue.) 


A DISCIPLE of Rome, Father Francis 
by name— 
As the Bible in English he read— 
Indignant exclaim’d, ‘* What a sin! what a 
shame, 


That the nation should thus be misled ! 


Not a page can I read, but some passage of 
note 
Corrupted, perverted, I see. [quote, 
With our Catholic Bible, which well I can 
Scarce a chapter of this will agree.”” 


A Protestant heard this rash censor declaim, 
And, smiling, thus check’d his career : 
** Your attention, good Sir, for a moment, I 
claim: 
*Tis but a short story to hear. 


A Coiner there is, a deep practical rogue, 
As oft, by his tricks, he has shown: 
Yet in a wide circle his coin has such 
vogue, 
That his Majesty’s coin is unknown. 


There if a strange voyager happen to pass, 
And some purchase would make on his 
way, 
In vain he produces gold, silver, and brass, 
And attempts with good money to pay. 


s¢’Tis a sin, ’tis a shame, Sir,”’ (each shop- 
keeper cries) [cheat : 
s¢ With such trash honest tradesmen to 
But the fraud is too gross ; and, if blind of 
both eyes, 
By the touch I could feel the deceit. 


In good valid coin, all our payments we 
make— 
Here’s a sample, substantial and true. 
’Tis such you must bring; such alone we 
will take : 
But your counterfeit stuff will not do.”— 


‘* What nonsense is this? (cried the priest 
with disdain) — 
I spoke of the Bible alone.” — 
** Be calm, (quoth the other), pray, hear 
me explain : 
*Tis a case quite in point, you must own. 


From the coiner’s dark forge you the Bible 
receiv'’d, 
What he pleas’d, unobserv’d, he put in’t: 
Then no wonder the diffrence so soon is 
perceiy’d— 
Since we obtain'’d ours from the mint. 


Or, in short, my good father, more plainly 
to speak 


What all must admit to be true, [Greek, 
From th’ original sources, the Hebrew and 
Our Protestant Bible we drew. 


Less ancient than these is the Latin you 
boast : 
*Tis, at best, but a dubious translation, 
And oft so obseure,that in darkness we’ re lost, 
Where most we need illumination. 


Correct then your Latin; and (’spite of false 
shame 
Confess that our English is pure ; 
Since loudly the prototype volumes proclaim 
That the forgery lies at your door. 


Or, if infallibility will not permit 
Any faults in your Latin to own, 

Or to needful amendment its pages submit, 
But cling to the Vulgate alone; 


Translate, in fair English, that text, as it 
stands : 
Let candor preside o’er the task : 
A copy commit to each Catholic’s hands : 
*Tis all that we Protestants ask. 


E’en through the dark mist of your Vulgate 
they'll see [high : 
The glad day-spring beam forth from on 
To their Maker alone they will then bend 
the knee, 
Nor on Saints, for protection, rely. 


Each image, disrob’d of its mystical veil, 
Will au idol appear to their view : 
For pardon of sins, to their God they'll 
appeal, 
And no more for indulgences sue. 


With consciences pure, of that bread they 
will eat, 
And (freely invited by Paul) 
They will drink of that cup, which their 
Lord has thought meet 
To be equally t by all. 


God's kingdom (they'll see) is not ment, is 
not drink : [pure; 
To pure hearts, all God’s creatures are 
To fast from their sins, the true fast they 
will think, 
Which alone can salvation procure. 


For relief after death, they'll no longer de- 


pend 
On the Mass fondly purchas‘d with gold ; 
Bat, warn'd by-their Shepherd, their lives 
they'll amend : 
And his flock will unite in one fold.” 
AMEN. 
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PREFACE. 
a a 


Two most important national subjects, Catholic Emancipation and 
the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, have occupied the atten- 
tion of the Legislature during the Parliamentary Session of 1828. The 
Catholic question was lost, as our Historical Chronicle will show, by a 
respectable majority in the House of Lords, though it had previously 
passed the Commons ; but the Bill in favour of the Dissenters, being 
supported by the Administration, passed through both Houses, as every 
one anticipated, amidst partial but ineffectual opposition. This mea- 
sure, which in 1789 was rejected by an overwhelming majority, owing 
probably, in a great degree, to the ugitation arising out of the first 
steps of the French Revolution, and to the intemperate conduct of 
many of the Dissenters of that period, has now met with a very diffe- 
rent reception. This, however, can excite little surprise, when it is 
considered that, owing to the Annual Indemnity Bill, the Test and 
Corporation Acts have, for a long series of years, become a mere nul- 
lity; while the frequent profanation of a divine ordinance, has long 
been a source of grief to the devout and conscientious ministers of the 
Establishment. These Acts were originally intended to point out who 
of the candidates for certain offices under Government were members 
of the Church, justly considering that those who were likely to cherish 
views of subverting that Establishment, ought to be excluded from the 
possession of offices which might furnish the power of executing their 
wishes, The extreme principles, however, upon which the Acts in 
question were founded, and which extended to every office or situation, 
even of the lowest description (as if the security of the connection be- 
tween Church and State depended upon every petty officer of Customs 
or Excise, &c. being a member of the Established Church), no doubt 
operated considerably to counteract the very object which the framers 
of them had in view ; and what might have been deemed justifiable, as 
regarded the higher officers of State, was rendered obnoxious by the 
very extent to which it was intended to be carried, but which the An- 
nual Indemnity Acts had rendered wholly inoperative. Whatever 
might be the case formerly, we believe there are very few, among the 


-intelligent Dissenters, who would not now deprecate any act or mea- 


sure likely to work the overthrow of a Church, whose very existence 
is perhaps intimately connected with the preservation of their own 
liberties and privileges, and which, we will venture confidently to af- 
firm, for intelligence, toleration, and Christian virtue, is not to be sur- 
passed, 

The claims of the Roman Catholics may be viewed in a very different 
light from those of the Dissenters. These are purely political, and on 
political grounds alone do we oppose them. If the Catholics could 
once be induced to renounce the supremacy of the Pope, they might 
quietly enjoy their seven sacraments, &c.—‘‘ but while they acknow- 
ledge a foreign power (says Blackstone) superior to the sovereignty of 
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the kingdom, they cannot complain if the laws of*that kingdom will not 
treat them on the footing of good subjects.” Unfortunately we have 
daily proofs of the spiritual supremacy of Popery being directed to 
temporal objects, owing to the dangerous influence of the priesthood 
over the minds of their bigoted communicants ; and whilst this spirit, so 
dangerous to the interests of a Protestant State, is known to exist, and 
to display itself, on every occasion, with the most rancorous malignity, 
full political power can never be conceded, without endangering the 
safety of the State. It is certainly true that many persons who are 
adverse to the corruptions of Pcpery are advocates for the claims, 
as they are called, of the Catholics; not considering that, as Ro- 
manists, they claim to be placed on the footing of good subjects with- 
out fulfilling the first law of civil obedience. ‘‘ They claim, on account 
of their religion, (says the learned Bp. of Salisbury, in a late Charge to 
the Clergy of his Diocese,) a dispensation from the laws. James II. 
forfeited his Crown for granting the dispensation which the Romanists 
now claim ; and he granted it on account of their religion, They claim 
a dispensation from the Constitution of their country. Protestants, on 
the contrary, claim the inviolable integrityof that Constitution, as esta- 
blished by law, and guaranteed by thé oath of their Sovereigns. And 
what is the religion for which this claim of the Romanists is set up ? 
As far as the claim of dispensation and the plea of conscience are con- 
cerned, the religion is founded on false interpretations of Scripture, and 
falser inferences from it.”—‘ Yet for the sake of this irreligious, this? 
Foreign Church, is the claim made, for dispensing with that allegiance, 
which is required by the common and statute law of the land, and is the 
test of Popery, and the security of our Protestant Establishment.” 

According to the existing laws, every person, on accepting public 
office or employment, is expected to take the following oaths at the 
Quarter Sessions, or Courts of Record at Westminster :—Ist, the Oath 
of Allegiance (25 Car. II. c. 2) ; 2d, the Oath of Supremacy (25 Car. II. 
c. 2); 3d, the Oath of Abjuration (6 Geo. III. c. 53); 4th, Declara- 
tion against Transubstantiation (25 Car. II. c. 2); and 5th, Declaration . 
in lieu of taking the Sacrament (9 Geo. IV. c. 17). The penalty for not 
taking the first four is, that the office, &c. is to be void, and the party 
neglecting, to forfeit 500/. to any person who may sue for the same ; and 
for not. taking the fifth, the office is void, but no penalty imposed. 

In p.636, we have given an abstract of the judicious alterations in 
the Criminal Law, which were suggested by the able Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. They have recently received the sanction 
of Parliament, and were to come into operation on the Ist of July. 

On the-publication of this first Part of our Ninety-eighth Volume, 
we beg to offer our sincerest thanks to the numerous friends who have 
so long patronised our humble efforts; and for the variety of useful 
information contained in this half-yearly Volume, we refer, with satis- 
faction, to our ample Indexes. 

June 30, 1828. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


W. M. states, ‘‘In a recent inquiry re- 
specting the character of Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, by the Hon. George Agar Ellis,” it 
is erroneously stated (p.110,) ‘* that the 
Chancellor was the adviser as well as the 
framer of the celebrated Declaration from 
Breda, by which the King bound himself to 
afford to the people of England liberty of 
conscience in matters of religion.” The real 
fact is, that this declaration was drawn u 
by Mr. Morice (afterwards Sir William, and 
Secretary of State to the King for more 
than eight years), a man of ability and in- 
tegrity, who was the pivot on which the 
Restoration turned. He had prevailed on 
his relative Monk, who was wavering, to 
give his support to the King’s cause, on 
the ground that both honour and interest re- 
quired him to do°so. This point gained, 
Monk himself remained silent; but left 
Morice to adjust matters with Sir John 
Greenville, who had been sent with an over- 
ture from the King to the General. It ap- 
pears from a document in the British Mu- 
seum (Birch’s MSS. 4309), that the follow- 
ing strong observation was made by Sir 
William Morice on the after conduct of 
the King: ‘That Charles the Second 
was not only very base in not keeping the 
least of the many things which he had pro- 
mised ; but, by corrupting the nation, had 
rendered it fit for that terrible fellow the 
Duke of York to ruin them all, and then 
Monk and he would be remembered to their 
infamy.’ This upright Statesman did not 
live to witness the Duke of York’s (i.e. 
James the Second's) own ruin. He died 
in 1676, at the age of 74.” 

A Susscriser observes, ** Your noble 
and talented Correspondent (vol. xcvil, i. 
p- 391) includes the Earl of Hardwicke 
among the issueless Peers; this is a mis- 
take—the Earl has four daughters, viz. 
Viscountess Pollington, the Countess of 
Caledon, Lady Elizabeth Stuart, and Vis~ 
countess Eastnor. Lady Keith is a Baroness 
only ; her step-mother is a Viscountess, as 
widow of the late Peer, whose Viscounty 
died with him, as did his first English 
Barony, but his second-granted English 
Barony and the Irish Barony devolved to his 
daughter, now a Baroness of England and 
Ireland in her own right.” 

R.C. H. having seen a very fine portrait 
of Thomas Lord Arundell, created Count of 
the Roman Empire, with the staff (probably 
of office) by his side, on which these capital 
letters are inscribed, viz. H. S, L. wishes to 


know to what they allude; probably to the 
name of the painter. Thomas Lord Arundell 
died Anno 1639. 

A Correspondent wishes to learn the 
arms of the several individuals of the name 
of Powell who were created Baronets in the 
reigns of the Stuarts, and when each title 
became extinct. 

The allegations contained in the letter 
signed NasoTu, must be certified by a real 
name before our credit can be given to them. 

We are much obliged for several com- 
munications respecting Peg-tankards, and 
now request any additional memoranda that 
may occur to our readers, as the corres- 
pondent who favoured us with the former 
letter on the subject wishes to incorporate 
such notices (which will be duly acknow- 
ledged) into a second article. 

Amicus is zeferred to our vol. xxv1. p. 
390, for a memoir and portrait of Gen. 
Lord Blakeney, and to our General Index, 
vol. 1. p. 51. 

B.C. would be glad of any information, 
stating where a presumed marriage between 
Christiana, sister of Edgar Etheling, who 
became a nun of Romsey, in 1085, with 
Ralph de Limesi, is to be found. 

An Op SusscriBer inquires for any par- 
ticulars of Solomon Dayrolles, of Henley 
Park, who seems to have enjoyed so much 
of the confidence of the celebrated Earl of 
Chesterfield. Was Henley Park his estate, 
or a rented seat only? whom did he marry, 
whether any issue, &c.? or was he a native 
of England ? 

L, requests an elucidation of that division 
of certain ecclesiastical benefices into several 
portions, which occurs in various instances, 
in different parts of the kingdom. Surely 
(he remarks) it could not have happened in 
the olden times from the same cause 
which, in modern days has occasioned some 
of the more valuable benefices (such as are 
called by a certain denomination of persons 
overgrown livings) to be divided into many 
parts. 1 observe that Mr. Lysons, vol. I. 
p- 696, of Magna Britannia, speaks of Por- 
tionists residing and officiating alternately. 
Without presuming to doubt the accuracy 
of that diligent Inquirer, I would, however, 
venture to observe, that this does not appear 
to havc been the general practice.” 


The article on Foreign Literature, Me- 
moirs of Bishops Tomline and Arbuthnot, 


Sir T. Munro, &c. in our next. The letter 
on the Society of Literature, is not admis- 
sible. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
oe eee 


NEW PEERAGES. 


HE two last years have been more 

than usually productive of addi- 
tions to the House of Lords, as well 
as of accessions of honour to former 
members of that House ; and another 
batch, as it is somewhat irreverently 
termed, is now announced in the Ga- 
zette. To assist the memory amidst 
the perplexity of unknown names, the 
following remarks may perhaps be 
serviceable. 

The titles in the British Peerage, 
conferred since the commencement of 
1826, consist of two Marquisates, Bris- 
tol and Cleveland; three Earldoms, 
Amherst, Dudley, and Cawdor ; three 
Viscounties, Combermere, Goderich, 
and Canning; and twenty-two Ba- 
ronies, Tadcaster, Somerhill, Wigan, 
Ranfurly, Farnborough, de Tabley, 
Wharncliffe, Seaford, Feversham, 
Lyndhurst, Tenterden, Plunkett, Fife, 
Melrose, Cowley, Stuart de Rothesay, 
Heytesbury, Rosebery, Clanwilliam, 
Durham, Skelmersdale, and Wallace. 

On the mere elevation of the Earl of 
Bristol to a Marquisate of the same 
place, there is, of course, nothing to 
remark ; but he has also acquired as 
his second title that of Earl Jermyn. 
This alludes to his representing, as 
heir to his maternal grandfather, Sir 
Jermyn Danvers, the family of the 
Jermyns of Suffolk,of which there were 
three Lords Jermyn, an uncle and two 
nephews, between 1643 and 1708. 
The uncle was also Earl of St. Alban’s 
and Knight of the Garter, in the reign 
of Charles IT. 

The title of Cleveland was selected 
by the Earl of Darlington in conse- 

uence of his representing the extinct 
Dake of Cleveland, one of the families 
which originated from the intercourse 
of King Charles IT. with the beautiful 
Barbara Villiers. ‘That Lady was cre- 
ated Duchess of Cleveland in 1670, 
with remainder to her two sons by the 
King, Charles and George Fitzroy. 


The latter was four years after made 
Duke of Northumberland, and died 
young. The former was also, in 1674, 
created Duke of Southampton, Coun- 
tess of Southampton being his mother’s 
second title; but he succeeded her in 
1709 as Duke of Cleveland, and left a 
son, also Duke of Cleveland and South- 
ampton, who lived until 1774. He 
then died childless, and leaving no 
heir to his titles, a branch of the Graf. 
ton house of Fitzroy was, six years 
after, honoured with the title of Baron 
Southampton ; but the last Duke had 
a sister, married to Henry first Earl of 
Darlington, and whose grandson is the 
new Marquess.—It has been pointed 
out in a late publication as an extra- 
ordinary fact, that the attainder of the 
celebrated Sir Henry Vane should 
never have been reversed, though his 
son was created a Baron, his-great 
grandson a Viscount and Earl, and his 
great-great — a Marquess*. The 
only individual by whom the title of 
Cleveland has been borne, besides Bar- 
bara Villiers and her descendants, was 
Thomas Lord Wentworth, who was 
created Earl of Cleveland in 1626, and 
died without male issue in 1667. 

Lord Amherst is now Earl Amherst 
of Arracan, in the East Indies, and Vis- 
count Holmesdale in Kent. His Lord- 
ship’s seat of Montreal is situated in 
Holmesdale. 

Viscount Dudley and Ward has be- 
come Earl of Dudley and Viscount 
Ednam. The latter we believe to be 
a local name on his Lordship’s estate 
in Staffordshire. 

Lord Cawdor is created Earl Cawdor 
and Viscount Emlyn. Newcastle in 
Emlyn is a market-town in Cardigan- 
— near his Lordship’s seat of Gian: 
fred. 

Of the three Viscounties, the names 
of Combermere and Canning are too 





* Retrospective Review, I. 176. 
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widely celebrated to need remark. 
That of Goderich, which was chosen 
“by the late Prime Minister, is from a 
castle in Herefordshire, well known to 
all the tourists on the Wye, and for- 
merly belonging to the Greys Earls of 
Kent. The last Earl of that name, 
the twelth in his family who bore the 
title, was advanced to the rank of 
Marquess of Kent in 1706, and Duke 
of Kent in 1710. On the former occa- 
sion the Viscounty of Goderich was 
also given him as an inferior title; but, 
with all his other honours, excepting 
the Marquisate de Grey and Barony 
of Lucas, itexpired with him in 1740. 
From this Duke of Kent and Vis- 
count Goderich the present Viscount is 
fourth in descent; his aunt, the elder 
daughter of the late Marchioness de 
Grey and the late Earl of Hardwicke, 
is, as Countess de Grey, the present 
representative of that illustrious family ; 
and his mother, Lady Grantham, the 
younger daughter, is (her sister having 
no children) presumptive heiress to the 
title of the Countess de Grey. Thus, 
although for a time Viscount Goderich 
has ‘taken precedency of his elder 
brother Lord Grantham, the descend- 
ants of the latter, as Earls de Grey, 
will (barring further creations) eventu- 
ally take the lead. 

Of the Baronies before enumerated, 
four, viz. Tadcaster, Somerhill, Fever- 
sham, and Fife, revive titles which 
have been before enjoyed by senior 
branches of the same families. 

The Marquis of Thomond is now 
Baron Tadcaster in the Peerage of 
Great Britain. His distant kinsman*, 
Henry, eighth and last Earl of:Tho- 
mond, was created an English Peer 
by the title of Viscount Tadcaster, 
co. York, in 1714, but died in 1741, 
leaving no heir for that or any of his 
titles. In another way also, this Ba- 
rony is arevival; for the Marquis’s 
uncle and predecessor enjoyed an Tee. 
lish Barony, though not by the name 
of Tadcaster. He was created Baron 
Thomond of Taplow in 1801, but died 
without surviving male issue in 1808. 
Another remarkable point respecting 
the Barony of Tadcaster is, that it has 
no present prospect of making any ad- 
dition to the Sean of Lords. The 
Marquis is one: of the Irish Represen- 





* Their common ancestor was Turlogh- 
Donn, inaugurated King of Thomond in 
1498, 


tative Peers, who are elected for life; 
he has no surviving sons; and if, (a, 
the recent Supplement to Debrett’s 
Peerage informs us,) it is limited to his 
male issue, it must, as in the two for- 
mer instances, expire on his decease. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde is now 
Baron Somerhill. This title was first 
conferred in 1624, with the Viscounty 
of Tunbridge, on Richard third Earl of 
Clanricarde, who was four years afier 
created Earl of St. Alban’s; but all 
whose English titles expired with his 
son and successor the first Marquis of. 
Clanricarde* in 1659. Somerhill, 
near Tunbridge, was formerly the seat 
of the family, and the first Baron of 
Somerhill died there ; but now belongs 
to a private gentleman. 

The title of Feversham was first 
conferred on the Duncombe family in 
1747, but expired on the death of the 

rantee in 1763. The present. Lord 

eversham -is the first Peer’s great ne- 
phew, being grandson of his only sis- 
ter Mary, whose husband, Thomas 
Browne, esq. assumed the name of 
Duncombe.—The town of Feversham, 
in Kent, has had two Earls: Sir Geo. 
Sundes, so created in 1676 ; and his son- 
in-law Lewis Lord Duras, who suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1677, and died 
s.p. in 1709. He was a Knight of 
the Garter. Also one Countess: the 
Duchess of Kendal, mistress of George 
the First, whose second title in the 
English Peerage was Countess of Fe- 
versham. 

The earl of Fife is now Baron Fife 
in the Peerage of the United Kingdom. 
The same title was enjoyed by his un- 
cle, James the second Earl, from 1790, 
to his death, s. p. in 1809. 

All the other new Baronies have 
been before unknown in the British 
Peerage. They are principally from 
the estates of their possessors, or towns 
contiguous to those estates. Haigh 
Hall, the scat of the Earl of Balcarras, 
is near Wigan. Ranfurly, or Ram- 

horlie, the new title of Viscount 
orthland, is in the county of Ren- 
frew, where also is the Barony of Knox, 





* The Irish marquisate of Clanricarde has 
been thrice conferred: first on the above 
Uliek fifth Earl in 1644, but. died with 
him in 1657; secondly on Henry twelfth 
Earl in 1785, but became extinct at his 
death in 1797; thirdly on Ulick-John the 
4th and present Earl in 1825, through the 
interest of his father-in-law Mr. Canning. 
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from which 
name. 

Farnborough is a village near Brom- 
ley Hill, in Kent, the seat of the ci-de- 
vant Sir Charles Long; a village, we 
say, whilst Bromley is a good respect- 
able town, and we are therefore sur- 
prised at his Lordship’s choice, which 
we can only imagine to have been di- 
rected by the idea that Farnborough 
was ae Boe fe in point of euphony. 

The interesting circumstances of 
Lord de Tabley’s elevation to the peer- 
age, and the motives of his choice have 
been already mentioned in our memoir 
of his Lordship, Mag. for Sept. p. 273. 

Wharncliffe-chase is a member of 
the vast estates of the Wortley fa- 
mily, and is situate in the township of 
Wortley, about five miles from Shef- 
field.. It is famous as the scene of the 
old ballad of ‘* The Dragon of Want- 
ley ;” and an interesting account of it 
will be found in Mr. Hunter’s admira- 
ble History of Hallamshire. 

At Seaford in Sussex, is the seat of 
Lord Seaford, lately Charles-Rose EI- 
lis, esq. and father of Lord Howard de 
Walden. 

Of the Lord Chancellor’s connec- 
tion with Lyndhurst in Hampshire we 
are not informed. 

With the title conferred on the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
we are far from well pleased. It is Ba- 
ron Tenterden of Hendon; the former 
name being that of a town in Kent, 
the latter that of a village in Middle- 
sex. Baron Abbott of Tenterden or 
of Hendon, Baron Tenterden, or Baron 
Hendon, would any of them have been 
perfectly unobjectionable, but to style 
a town “‘ of” a village is past endur- 
ance. Weare not neo to say that 
the case is unprecedented, as probably 
among modern heraldic anomalies some 
nearly parallel example might be found ; 
but we hesitate not to assert, that Ba- 
ron London of Rotherhithe, or West- 
minster of Lambeth, would be less 
ridiculous. 

Sir William Conyngham Plunket is 
now Lord Plunketot Newton, co. Cork. 

Melrose, the title conferred on 
Lord Binning, is an ancient Scottish 
title of his ancestors the Earls of Had- 
dington. Thomas, the first Lord Bin- 
ning and Byres, was advanced to the 
Earldom of Melrose, in 1618-19; but, 
after the death of Sir John Ranmisay, 
Viscount of Haddington, judging it 
more honourable to take his om om 


the family takes its 
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a county than an abbey, he obtained 
another patent, dated 1827, suppress- 
ing the title of Melrose, and creating * 
him Earl of Haddington. 

Cowley, (or Colley as it has been 
more generally spelt,) is well known 
to. have been the original name of the 
family of Wellesley or Wesley. The 
latter name was assumed by the first 
Lord Mornington (grandfather of the 
present Lord Cowley) as heir to his 
first cousin Garret Wesley, esq. By 
the investiture of Sir Henry Welles. 
ley, now Lord Cowley, with the ho- 
nours of the peerage, an instance is 
afforded, unprecedented except in the 
Blood Royal, of four brothers being at 
once entitled to sit in the British House 
of Peers. In Ireland a noble fraterni- 
ty somewhat similar once existed, for 
the first and great Earl of Cork had 
four sons who were all Peers; but the 
parallel falls short in this, that one of 
them was dead before the fourth re- 
ceived his title. There are, however, 
some other points of singular coinci- 
dence between the two great Irish fa- 
milies of Boyle and Wellesley. The 
first Earl of Cork and the late Earl of 
Mornington had each seven sons; of 
whom in both cases two died young, 
four were and are Peers as before no- 
ticed, and the seventh was and is pre- 
cluded from a similar fortune— the 
celebrated Roger Boyle by his total 
devotion to science, and Dr. G. V. 
Wellesley by his dedication to the 
church. 

In his title of Baron Stuart de 
Rothesay Sir Charles Stuart may un- 
doubtedly think himself poualinde ho- 
houred, as the Dukedom of Rothesay 
appertains to the first-born of the chief 
of the Stuarts, the Prince of Scotland. 
Lady Stuart de Rothesay is first cousin 
to rod Goderich; Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay cousin to the Marquis of 
Bute and to Lord Wharncliffe. 

Heytesbury, the title chosen by Sir 
William A’Court, is the name of a 
borough-town in Wiltshire, which 
gives its name to a hundred, and is 
the site of his family mansion. 

Rosebery and Clanwilliam require no 
comment, being the same names as the 
Scottish and Irish Earldoms. 

Mr. Lambton is created Lord Dur- 
ham, a title that has hitherto been un- 
appropriated to any private family. The 
Bishop of Durham has always been 
Count Palatine, and, sharing. more of 
the character of a temporal Peer than 
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any other Bishop, has never been 
jostled by any secular Earl. Lord Dur- 
rm has now obtained a good footing 
towards a future Earldom. His Lord- 
ship is stated to have at first selected 
the title of D’Arcy ; but found that 
the Ducal family of Osborne considers 
itself to have a better claim to that title. 
Skelmersdale, the title selected b 
Mr. Bootle Wilbraham, is a small 
township in the parish of Ormskirk, 
co. Lancaster, not far distant from 
Lathom Hall, the seat of the family. 
The Rt. Hon. Thomas Wallace, who 
closes the list, is Baron Wallace, of 
Knarsdale in Northumberland. J.G.N. 
—@— 
Mr. Urpgan, 

OTWITHSTANDING, while I 

respect the varied learning of 
your reviewer, yet know that he does 
not give credit to the explanation of 
ancient mythology afforded by Bryant, 
Maurice, Davies. and Faber, I do not 
hesitate to avow that I do so, having 
constantly met with corroborations of 
the system they have established. The 
assertion that ‘‘ what reason did 
not invent reason cannot explain,” 
though sanctioned by the great name 
of Dr. Johnson, I have the presump- 
tion boldly to deny, for, though it may 
dazzle by its plausibility, it will not 
bear analysis; as there are may cir- 
cumstances that cannot be traced toa 
rational origin, and yet their causes 
may be developed. The expression 
then is merely a cloak for ignorance, or 
an unwillingness to undertake the 
tedious task of investigating from what 
occurrences a number of absurd rites 
have become established. I cannot 
perceive any thing more rational, and 
certainly nothing more consistent with 
Holy Writ, than that, when mankind 
became idolators with the exception 
of that portion more immediately 
under divine protection, so momentous 
and impressive an event as the deluge 
would be the primary object of com- 
memoration ; and that from their po- 
sition led to the study of astronomy, 
and its oye a result astrology, 
they would by degrees blend these 
together. My opinion therefore, is, that 
Paganism, however varied, whether 
termed Egyptian, Babylonish, Persian, 
Hindostanic, South American, South 
Sea, Celtic, or Gothic, was derived 
from the same source, and in several 
features corresponded in all parts of 
the world, whether known as Bud- 
dism, Druidism, Cabiritic mystery, or 
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by any other name. Paganism, like 
Chrishanit >» may have its votaries 
classed cry different denominations, 
but all referable to the same original. 

Should I be thought silly in thus 
giving credit to the principal features 
in the writings of the great scholars 
above mentioned, as presenting the 
key by which we can penetrate and 
comprehend the mysteries of antiquity, 
I cannot help it. I have made my 
confession of faith, and, as I do not 
want to make proselytes, I shall not 
engage to reply to any attacks that may 
be made on this communication, 

My present object, then, is to point 
out the proofs we have from inscribed 
altars, &c. of the existence of Druid- 
ism in Britain during the residence of 
the Romans in our island. 

From the amazing growth of the 
Druidical system, whose roots ex- 
tended so deep and so far, it is almost 
surprising how any storm could over- 
turn it, were it not that the seeds of 
decay are widely sown among all the 
affairs of men. Such was its strength, 
that it was capable of defying the 
Roman power, and the legions only 
wounded, without being able to de- 
stroy it. The severe edicts of Clau- 
dius *, and the still keener, though 
smoother weapon, the erection of 
schools and academies ¢, undermined, 
but did not annihilate this mysterious 
system. The result was, that the 

omans thought it prudent to connive 
at what they could not pull down, and 
either they themselves so far sanctioned 
it as to raise altars to the Helio-arkite 
god under his various names, or else 
the Britons, conforming to the use 
of the Roman style of worship, as 
requisite, sacrificed, in reality, to their 
national divinity. I feel inclined, 
sometimes, to the former opinion, from 
the number of altars which have been 
found dedicated to the Genio Loci, 
** divinity of the place,” by the 
Romans, when ignorant of the name. 
Be that as it may, the following in- 
scriptions clearly evince the worship 
of the Druidic Deity. 


As the principal God. 
At Old Penrith, in Cumberland, in 
a fort called Castlesteed, about the 
year 1784, an altar was found, inscribed 
**lovi Omnipotenti Maximo get Genio 
Locr Cohors sexta,” where evi- 
dently the genius of the place is con- 





* Suet. in Vit. Claud. Plin. lib. xxx. c. 1. 
+ Tac. Ann, Lib. 111. c, 43. 
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sidered as on an equality with Jupiter. 
Indeed, the god. Teutates is only a 
corrupted Roman mode of writing the 
British Duw Tad, i. e. Zevs warn, 
or God the Father. 

As the God of War. 


At Binchester in Durham, Camden 
mentions, was dug up, much defaced, 
an altar; what remained of the in- 
scription being TRIB. COHOR. I. COR- 
NOV.. MARTI VICTORI GENIO LOCI 
ET BONO EVENTVI. Here the genius 
of the place is assimilated with Mars, 
and we may observe with what care 
the real name of the Druidic divinity 
was concealed. The next step was to 
name the deity, still adhering, as much 
as possible, to the formula of other 
Roman altars. Thus, at Netherby in 
Cumberland, was found one inscribed 
IMP. COMM. COS. ET. DEO. MARTI 
BELATVCADRO. VR. RP. GALLOR. V. 
s. LL. M. Bela Duw Cadwyr*, Beli, 
the god of warriors, or Bel y Duw 
Cad +, Beli, the puissant god, is here 
particularly named, and called the god 
Mars, by which that Roman deity in 
appearance was worshipped; but, in 
reality, the Helio-arkite divinity, to 
whom the vow was willingly fulfilled, 
and, as itappears, by one of the Gaulish 
troops in the Roman service. In 
1784, in the Roman fort called Castle- 
steed, at Old Penrith, an altar was dis- 
covered about a foot under ground, 
with this inscription: DEO MARTI 
BELATVCADRO ET NUMINIBUS AUGusti 
Caius IVLIVS AVGVSI ALIS ACTOR- 
Ivs Libentissime vovit Plus PREFec- 
tus, and here we observe it dedicated 
not only to the British god, with his 
Roman title, but also to the deities of 
Augustus{. At Netherby, a well- 
known station in Cumberland, was to 
be seen, about the year 1760, though 
Mr. Horsley says it is now lost, an 
altar, inscribed DEO MARTI BELATV- 
CADRO RO. vR. &c.§ 

As the God of War, under his British 
title only. 


At Netherby, Mr. Pennant saw the 
fragment of an altar, inscribed merely 





* According to Roberts. See his An- 
cient Britons, p. 157. 

t+ According to Owen. See his Welsh 
and English Dictionary. 

¢ Archzologia, vol. 1x. p. 220.; arid 
Gent’s. Mag. vol. ux. p. 982. The prece- 
ding inscriptions are from Gough’s Edit. of 
Camden’s Brit. vol. 11. 

§ Arch. vol. 1. p. 310. It may be the 
same as that already mentioned. 
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DEO BELATVCA!. And, about the 
ear 1766, one was dug up in the 
icar’s garden at Brough on the 

Sands in Cumberland, bearing _pre- 

cisely the same inscription®. Camden 

mentions one found at Whelp Castle, 
in Kirkby Thore, Westmorland, on 

which was DEO BELATVCADRO LI- 

Benter VOTVM FECIT 10Lvs*, About 

1790, another was found at Castlesteed 

at Old Penrith, and on it DEO BELA- 

TVCADRO ARAM Merilo Erexit RvFus‘*. 

Having innovated thus far, they pro- 

ceeded one step more, and by way of 

eminence, called this British deity the 

*‘ Holy God.” Thus, at Plumpton, 

an altar was found with the following 

inscription: DEO SANCTO BELATVCA. 

ARAM . Camden noticed one found 

at Scaleby Castle in Cumberland, on 

which was DEO sancto BELATVCADRO 

AV. DO. VLLINVS Votum Solvit’; 

and another, dug up at Old Carlisle, 

inscribed DEO SANCTO BELATVCADRO 

AVRELIVS DIATOVA ARAM X VOTO 

POSVIT LL. MM’. These successive 

increased attempts passing unnoticed, 

it was perceived that the mask might 
be wholly removed, and, by the omis- 
sion of Deo, the words Bela Tu 

Cadro were acknowledged to contain it. 

Mr. Camden, therefore, saw an altar 

dug up at Ellenborough in Cumber- 

land, on which was only BELATVCA- 

DRO IVLiUs CIVILIS OPTimus votum 

solvit Lubens Merito. 

But Cochwydd is synonymous with 
Bela’, whence the Helicvarkite god 
was also called Duw Cochwydd, ‘the 
god of battle ;” and under this title 
altars were raised to him. In the year 
1791, in the bed of a rivulet at Bew- 
castle, a village situated about six miles 
north of Severus’s wall, one was found 
on which was SANCTO COcIDEO Titus 
AVRUNCUS FELICISSIMUS TRIBVNUS 
EX EvocATO Votum Solvit Lubens 
Merito®. At Ebchester, in Durham, 
another was discovered about the year 
1783, inscribed, DEO VERNO STONO 





1 Gough's Camden, vol. 111. p.197. 

2 Arch. vol. 1. p. 308. 

3 Ibid: p. 311. 

4 Ibid. vol, 1x. p. 68. 

5 [bid. vol. ut. p. 104. 

6 Gough’s Camden, vol. 111. p. 201. 

7 Ibid. p. 172. In the year 1778, on 
the road-side, between Greta Bridge and 
Wycliff, in Yorkshire, was found an altar, 
the first word on which was BaELa, See 
Gough’s Camden, vol. 11. p. 95. 

8 Roberts’s Ant. Brit. p. 157. 

9 Arch. vol, ix, p. 70. 
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COCIDO VIRII CERVSu*. At Nether- 
by, Mr. Pennant saw one three feet 
high, having the words, DEo sancTo 
COCIDO PATERNUS MATERNUS TRI- 
BUNUS. CoHortis Ima NERVANE EX- 
EVOCATO PALATINO Votum Solvit 
Lubens Meritot. At Scaleby Castle 
one is preserved, though much defaced, 
all now to be decyphered being DEO 
COCIDIO coHortis Imz AEL....... 
A...+.-.v8; the last letters probably 
meaning Pref. Votum. Solvit f. 

Here [ stop for the present. In my 
next I shall proceed with the inscrip- 
tions addressed to the Druidic deity, as 
the Preserver, the Helio-Arkite God, 
as identified with his symbol the Bull, 
and as the Helio-Arkite Goddess. 

Yours, &c. Sam. R. Meyrick. 


Mr. Urnan, Jan. 20. 

HE Matuematican Society, 

which for about 40 years past has 
held its weekly meetings at the So- 
ciety’s house in Crispin-street, Spital- 
fields, and has enrolled amongst its 
members many eminent men, owes its 
origin to Mr. Joseph Middleton, an 
individual in the humble walks of 
life, respecting whom only a few par- 
ticulars have been handed down by 
tradition. It appears that in the early 
part of his life he had been by profes- 
sion a mariner. Subsequently he re- 
linquished this hazardous occupation, 
and kept a public-house called the 
Monmouth's Head, in Monmouth- 
street, Spitalfields, which is now the 
siteof Hanbury’s Brewhouse. He still 
retained a strong attachment to the 
pursuits of his youth, and to the mathe- 
matical sciences on which navigation 
is founded, and was also actuated in a 
very high degree by a desire to com- 
municate knowledge to mankind in 
general. For this purpose in 1717 he 
formed a society of his neighbours, 
consisting chiefly of silk-weavers, who 
assembled in a room at his house in 
Monmouth-street, on the Saturday 
evenings, to whom he taught gratu- 
itously the various branches of the ma- 
thematics. ‘The whole expense to the 
members was 4d. a-night each, which 
was laid out in refreshments. Absen- 
tees were fined one penny a-night, and 
this little fund was expended in the 
purchase of books. Mr. Icum, late 
schoolmaster at Watford, a gentleman 





* Gent. Mag. vol. tiv. p. 974. 
+ Gough’s Camden, vol, 111. p. 197. 
t Ibid. p. 201. 
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who died about ten years ago, was ac. 
customed, whenever he came to Lon- 
don, to attend at the weekly meetings 
of the Society, now arrived at matu- 
rity, and, like another Nestor, to relate 
to the comparatively young members 
the recollections of his youth, when 
first taken to the Society a his father, 
and he gloried that he had been in the 
habit of frequenting it for upwards of 
seventy years. 

Mr. Middleton’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the various branches of ma- 
thematical and astronomical science on 
which navigation is founded, appears 
from a large manuscript in folio which 
is still preserved in the library of the 
Mathematical Society, and which 
amongst other things contains various 
maps and charts. An original por- 
trait of him, embellished with some 
naval and mathematical devices, is 
hung up in the committee-:oom. 

One of the rules of the Institution, 
which had so humble an origin, ob- 
served for upwards of eighty years 
was, that one hour during the time of 
meeting should be devoted to silent 
study. The Stewards were accustomed 
to put a sand-glass on the table, and 
no one was allowed, under the penalty 
of a fine, to open his lips until the 
sand had run down. 

The leading principles of the Insti- 
tution, as laid down by Mr. Middleton, 
were economy, social intercourse, and 
the mutual communication of know- 
ledge; and these, under modifications 
adapted to the progress of the times 
and the more opulent circumstances of 
the members, have been uniformly acted 
upon ; and to these the Society owes 
much of its great prosperity. On the 
back of the title-page of the catalogue 
of books and. apparatus is the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘* By the constitution of 
this Society it is the duty of every 
member, if he be asked any mathema- 
tical or philosophical question by an- 
other member, to instruct him in the 
plainest and easiest manner he is able.” 

Agreeably to the original custom, 
many of the members usually remain 
after the formal weekly sitting, and 
spend the evening together in conver- 
sation on subjects connected with 
Science. 

Such have been the results of the 
exertions of an obscure individual, and 
his memory ought to be preserved as 
an encouragement and useful stimulus 
to similar meritorious efforts. 

James MITCHELL. 
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Mr. Ursan, Tiverton, Jan. 8. 
HE view sent herewith (see the 
Frontispiece io this volume) is of 
a Porch situated on the south side of 
St. Peter’s Church, Tiverton, an edi- 
fice which is said to have been first 
built in the year 1073, and consecrated 
by Leofricus first Bishop of Exeter. 

The porch itself was originally erect- 
ed in the year 1517, by the munificence 
of John Greneway, merchant, who was 
born at Tiverton, of parents in a low 
station, about 1460. He lived there- 
fore at a time when the woollen ma- 
nufacture was in its infancy, and con- 
sequently afforded greater proportionate 
profits. By his diligence in this em- 
ploy, he acquired in a short time con- 
siderable property, and in the course 
of a few years became very rich. Hav- 
ing no descendants, he employed his 
property during his life-time in various 

ublic works, taking down and re- 
Pailding the south aisle of the church, 
erecting a chapel in front, founding 
alms-houses, &c. &c. 

He is described in the ‘“ Memoirs 
of Tiverton” as ‘‘a worthy member of 
society, frugal and industrious in the 
early part of life, animated in the be- 
neficial pursuit of trade and commerce, 
generous and bountiful in age.” 

Being in a state of considerable de- 
cay, this curious Porch was taken 
down and sebuilt in the year 1825, so 
as to constitute a fac-simile of the ori- 
ginal ornaments and decorations. At 
the time of its original erection in 
1517, Catherine de Courtenay, Coun- 
tess of Devon (widow of William 
Courtenay, first of that name, Earl of 
Devon,) inherited the lordship and 
manor of Tiverton. Hence in the 
centre are the arms of Courtenay 

uartered with the Royal arms of 
Raglead, she being the seventh and 
youngest daughter of King Edward 
the Fourth. She died in the castle of 
Tiverton, Nov. 15, 1527, and was bu- 
ried with great funeral pomp in the 
chapel belonging to the Earls of De- 
von there on the 2d December follow- 
ing. The shield appears to be sup- 
ported on one side by a Knight tram- 
pling on a serpent, probably designed 
to represent St. George and the dragon. 
The other supporter, apparently the 
figure of a female, cannot be so easily 
understood. Immediately underneath 
is a scroll bearing the following in- 
scription : 

Gent. Mac. January, 1828. 
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*¢In tyme and space, God send ’ 

(John Gnineat Ae for me, y* or tute 
begone [gate begun].” 
On either side of this large shield is a 
smaller one, each supported by two 
seraphs. These bearings are nothing 
more than the laudable attempt of a 
rich merchant to typify his own in- 
dustry. That on the right bears three 
bee-hives each surmounted by a cross; 
the other, quarterly, a bee-hive, and 
the initials «* 1G,” combined, which 
were those both of the founder and his 
wife “ Johan.” Immediately over those 
two shields are two large roses, pro- 
bably intended to compliment the lady 
of the manor as a scion of the white 
rose of York. The other shields, of 
which there are several, bear only the 
initials IG combined. 

As to the figures on the battlement, 
it is now almost impossible to say 
whom they were designed to repre- 
sent, or to what events they referred. 
The group on the right side nearest 
the centre appear to represent the Con- 
version of St. Paul ; a figure appears to 
have just fallen from his horse, which 
is in the act of springing away, while 
the attendants are evi cally gazing with 
surprise at the bewildered appearance 
of the rider. The group again nearest 
the centre on the left side, appear to 
consist of a Christian Bishop with his 
pastoral crook, in the act either of ca- 
techizing or superintending the prayers 
of the three figures beside him. The 
group at the other extremity of the 
same side are represented as ina ves- 
se] at sea, but whether they refer to a 
sacred subject, or one of the naval ad- 
ventures of the founder, or his mer- 
chandize, it is quite impossible to deter- 
mine. Those appear to me to be the 
only groups of which even a probable 
conjecture can be made of the subjects 
to which they refer. On each side of 
the gateway is a niche, which was 
doubtless tenanted originally by some 
of the numerous saints of the Romish 
Church; and various ornaments of 
different kinds, such as woolpacks, 
anchors, distorted heads, &c. are scat- 
tered about in great profusion. The 
inside of this Porch is also deserving of 
attention. The ceiling is umanel of 
a cluster of roses, and over the door 
leading to the Church is a very highly 
finished piece of sculpture, represent- 
ing John and Joan Greneway at their 
several devotions, surrounded with all 
the paraphernalia of Roman worship. 
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The whole of the renovated sculp- 
ture was executed by Mr. William 
Beck of this town. 

Over the front gateway on the in- 
side is the following inscription : 

*¢ This Porch, erected in 1517, was taken 
down and rebuilt 1825. James Somers and 
Thomas Haydon, Churchwardens.”’ 


Yours, &c. 
—— de 


y Newlyn Vicarage, near 
Mr. Ursay, Truro, Jan. 12. 
N answer to your Stratford Corre- 
spondent (Dec. p. 499), I have to 
state, that ‘‘ Flindell’s Bible” was pub- 
lished in numbers, first at Helston and 
then at Falmouth, in 1799 and 1800, 
by Mr. Thomas Flindell (to whom 
Cornwall was indebted for an excellent 
weekly Newspaper) ; that the ‘* Cler- 
gyman of the Church of England” 
under whose superintendance (as the 
title-page sets forth) the Bible was 
conducted, was your humble servant ; 
that, in consequence of Mr. Flindell’s 
having taken an improper freedom in 
interweaving his own notes with mine, 
I withdrew from him my assistance ; 
and that, in 1800, Mr. Whitaker fur- 
nished him with an ‘ Introduction,” 
some parts of which are equal in vigour 
and luminous description and elegance, 
to any production of our celebrated 
antiquary. 

From Whitaker’s notes, likewise, 
or rather dissertations on Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, this Bible is a 
treasure, doubtless not sufficiently ap- 

reciated, and little known beyond 
ceandiie and Cornwall, and to very 
few, I believe, even in these counties. 
The circumstance, indeed, of its hav- 
ing thus sunk almost into oblivion, is 
owing to the discontinuance of the 

ublication with the Old Testament. 
hat it stopped short here, is very 
much to be regretted. 

Among the works which I have 
often projected, are the Apocrypha 
and New Testament, with notes, to 
complete Flindell’s Bible, and a Life 
of Whitaker. 

Had I not been thrown to a distance 
so remote as is my present residence 
from the great mart of literature, I 
should probably have carried these de- 
signs into execution, several years ago. 

I possess very interesting papers by 
Whitaker, in antiquities and theology, 
and various criticism. And, though 
at the end of well nigh seven decades, 


A.B. 


Flindell’s Bible-—Abury and Silbury, Wilts. 


[Jan. 


I labour under so many infirmities as 
to render me quite incapable of per. 
forming my Church duties without oc- 
casional help, I have not even now 
abandoned every thought of a revision 
of numerous annotations on the four 
Gospels (particularly St. Luke), scat- 
tered among my papers; and also of 
memoranda illustrating the life of a 
friend, whom (I had almost said above 
all others,) I loved and esteemed. And 
I know not how, in my 69th year 
(which perhaps is destined to close my 
earthly existence), my time could be 
employed more usefully or pleasantly 
than in paying such a tribute to Friend- 
ship, or in presenting such an offering 
to Religion! With my best thanks 
to your ingenious and benevolent Cor- 
respondent, whose partiality far, far 
over-rates my deserts, I remain, 
Yours, &c. R. PoLwHeE te. 


Mr. Ursan, Lake House, Jan. 14. 
| yn weg by my previous assu- 
rances, I shall, with as few pre- 
fatory words as possible, lay before you 
my hypothesis relative to the origin 
and design of Abury and Silbury, Wilts. 
The investigation of a remote thesis 
becomes more difficult in an equal 
ratio with that remoteness, and it is by 
chance, often, rather than by superior 
critical acumen, that the mists of Lite- 
rature are dispelled in the horizon. 
Arduous as my task is, I am sure, Sir, 
I need not intreat the favourable indul- 
gence of your readers ; they will readily 
grant it, and, if my hypothesis should 
gain for itself the suffrages of the pub- 
lic, I am most willing to attribute it 
to my good fortune in preference to 
my merit. 

Before I enter on an explanation of 
my peculiar system, I beg leave to say, 
that, in its developement, it will recon- 
cile, at least partially, the views of 
Cooke, Maurice, and my friend Sir R. 
C. Hoare. With Cooke, I assign 
Abury, in its dedication and rise, toa 
plurality of deities; with Maurice, | 
agree, that it had a decided astronomi- 
cal origin; and with Sir R. C. Hoare, 
I believe in the immediate connexion 
between Abury and Silbury. I will 
then, Mr. Urban, without further he- 
sitation, avow my opinion to be, that 
Abury, in its component parts, is in- 
tended to portray the sun with the 
moon (as his satellite) in the summer 
solstice, and in his apparent course 
through the northern portion of the 
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Ecliptic (which is designated by the 
Serpent), and revolving around the 
earth, which is represented by the Hill 
of Silbury in the centre, To develope 
this hypothesis, is the object of the 
present letter. 

In its etymology Abury will excite 
my attention alone in the derivation 
adduced by the Rev. W. Cooke, in bis 
«Enquiry imo the Patriarchal and 
Druidical Religion, Temples,” &c. 
This truly learned gentleman was deeply 
infected with the tenets of Hutchinson- 
ianism ; he saw on ail sides (whether 
in the page of the Old Testament, or 
in the rites of the early pagan,) the fu- 
ture germs of Christianity, and the 
doctrines of the Trinity ; and con- 
sistently with these partially singular 
views, he thus closes his description of 
Abury: 


*¢ Such was th's amazing work of Abiry, 
than which a grander, or more éxtensive 
design scarce ever entered into the imagina- 
tion of man ; and which, when in perfection, 
was without question the most glorious 
temple of the kind which the world has ever 
heard of, That it was really a temple sacred 
to the ever blessed, and undivided Trinity, 
every circumstance, every consideration tends 
to persuade us, and one particularly, which 
has not yet been attended to, and that is, 
the name itself of Aliry (IN Axiri Po- 
tentes), signifying in the language of its 
founders ‘ Tut Micuty Ones,’ of whom 
the whole was an emblamatical representa- 
tion.” 


Such was the opinion of Cooke; he 
considers this Hebrew aprellation mys- 
tically to refer to the three persons in 
the Holy Trinity; I regard it as allud- 
ing to the sun and moon, whose tem- 
ples I consider to be the two double 
circles of stone situate within a larger 
circle, which is placed nearly centri- 
cally on the body of the serpent. Thus, 
I connect a plurality of Temples with 
a name which alludes to a pluralily of 
Deities. 

Some remark is now necessary on 
the Pheenician, or Hebrew name of 
Abury, and it is the more necessary, 
since the opponents of my hypothesis 
as to the origin of the Druids (Gent. 
Mag. June 1827, p. 483) will here 
endeavour to turn round on me, and 
say, ‘* You consider, Sir, Druidism as 
the local religion of the Phcenicians, 
colonizing in part the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean, ai feda, France, and Bri- 
tain, with the neighbouring isles ; and 
yet you derive the name of an inéerior 
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Temple from their language, and as 
we consider Druidism, from Cesar, as 
the religion of all Gaul; thus you, by 
implication, consider it as the religion 
of at least all Britain.’ In answer to 
this, I say, ‘* | have not thus entangled 
myself in the maze of my own crude 
conceptions. My opinion is, as I be- 
fore said, that the real Druids were 
thus seated, and that the Romans, ge- 
neralizing the religious term, give often 
the same appellation, when speaking 
of the more barbarous priest of the 
continental Celts.” ‘* If it be agreed 
then, to admit this distinction, how ” 
(it will again be asked) ** do you ac- 
count for the Pheenician name of 
Abury,. if the Phoenician Druids did 
not occupy the inéerior of the country.” 
I can only solve this difficulty, as well 
I may, by replying, ‘I presume the 
extreme antiquity of Abury ; 1 consider 
it as a religious temple of the most 
early race of man, and that, with all 
similar Temples, it was raised when 
Druidism had not as yet its origin ; the 
Celt and Goth as yet knew no distinc- 
tion; when one common religion per- 
vaded the world, and mankind were 
actuated by reciprocal manners and 
customs; when also, I may add, the 
several early tribes, after the dispersion 
of mankind, carried with them -west- 
ward the Hebrew language in its va- 
rying dialects, which subsequently be- 
came the bases of all modern tongues, 
and which in this single word Aliri, 
is curiously retained in its original sim- 
plicity. It then denoted the Temples 
of * The Mighty Ones,’ and now, in 
its modern orthography, Abury, it de- 
signates the present humble village, 
which has been planted and raised on 
its site.” 

Before I proceed further on this 
most interesting subject, I am greatly 
desirous of bringing your readers inti- 
mately acquainted with the plan of 
Abury, and I must first premise that, 
in my description of this venerable 
structure, now very nearly destroyed, I 
shall, for the better malieion of it, 
assume its perfect state at the present 
time. 

Few are aware of the extent of this 
noble design. The length of the chord 
connecting the extreme ends of the 
arc,—in other words, the distance from 
east to west, from the head to the tail 
of the serpent, —measures in a geometri- 
a not less than two miles and an 

alf. 
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Silbury Hill (covering by its base 
upwards of five acres of land, measur- 
ing in its slope three hundred and six- 
teen feet, and in its perpendicular 
height one hundred and seventy feet,) 
raises its gigantic head midway on this 
imaginary base line. The depth of 
the arc from Silbury Hill (or the centre 
of the chord) to the centre of the body 
of the serpent (lying, as it were, be- 
neath the larger chord), is nearly a 
mile, and the full length of the serpent, 
when taken in the admeasurement of 
its curve, is upwards of three miles! 
On so magnificent a scale is this un- 
paralleled work! and yet, Sir, not too 
vast, when it is considered, that it re- 
presents that half-zone which sur- 
rounds the northern hemisphere. This 
wonderful design of the aboriginal Bri- 
tons is most sublime in its original 
conception, equally simple and grand 
in its plan, vast, laborious, and perfect 
in its execution ! 

Haying thus acquainted you with 
the extent of Abury, it will now be 

roper, after premising that the num- 
~ of stones, forming this great work, 
are six hundred and fifty, to impart in 
what proportions they are specifically 
disposed in its several component parts. 
This estimate and appropriation of 
stones is taken from Stukeley, in whose 
time, although this most ancient relique 
was then (circiter A. D. 1722) much 
dilapidated, yet everywhere enough 
was still left to make out with great 
precision its extent, its exact plan, and 
the number of stones pertaining to each 
distinct portion. We will begin, then, 
with the head of the serpent, which, 
on a reference to the plan, is seen to 
lie to the east. This is formed of two 
concentric circles, or rather ovals of 
stones; the outer oval consists of forty, 
the inner oval of eighteen stones. Be- 
tween this and the centrical part of 
the work, is a double row (or avenue) 
of stones, one hundred on each side; 
this avenue forms the neck and a 
great proportion of the body of the 
serpent, and becomes apparently dis- 
connected with the remainder of the 
animal by its intervention with the 
centrical portion of this most magnifi- 
cent work, which I must now describe. 
This, then, consists of a large circle of 
stones, one hundred in number (sur- 
rounded by an immense fosse, and 
agger), and this circle on its part en- 
closes within its area two lesser double 
cireles of stones, standing in the rela- 
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tive position to each other of nearly 
north and south. Each of these double 
circles consists, the outer one of thirty, 
the inner one of twelve stones. The 
northern double circle of stones has in 
its centre three stones placed triangu- 
larly with respect to each other. The 
southern double circle of stones has 
also in its centre one single obeliscal 
stone. In Stukeley’s description of 
these Temples, he adds, 

** Exactly in the southern end of the 
line that connects the two centres of these 
Temples, is an odd stone, standing, not of 
great bulk. It has a hole wrought in it, 
and probably was designed to fasten the 
victim in order for slaying it. This I call 
the ring stone,” 


The stone that Stukeley here refers 
to, stood, as shown in the Plan, to the 
south of the southern Temple. 

Westward of the circular fosse and 
agger, which enclose the circles of 
stone, we must trace our course by an- 
other doubie row of stones of nearly a 
similar length with the eastward avenue; 
these, which are again one hundred in 
number on each side, form the remain- 
ing portion of the body, and also the 
tail of the serpent, which closes with a 
single stone. At midway of the upper, 
or the northern line of this western 
double row, are placed, but externally, 
two stones at obtuse angles with the 
fiftieth in the line, and thus forming 
altogether a small are of a circle. 
Stukeley attributes a sacred character 
to this portion of a circle ; he denomi- 
nates it ‘* Longstone Cove,” and re- 
gards it to have “ served as a Sacellum 
to the neighbourhood on ordinary days 
of devotion.” On my own part, I 
doubt much its sacred character, and I 
form my judgment on the circumstance 
of its incompleteness of form, and its 
situation externally of the double row 
of stones. I think it merely intended 
judiciously to break the formality of 
the line, and to represent a corruga- 
tion, as it were, on the back of the 
serpent. 

f the whole number of six hun- 
dred and fifty stones, few indeed now 
remain. From the valuable work of 
Stukeley, we may gather that the work 
of destruction raged fiercely for the 
twenty or thirty years subsequently to 
A.D. 1700. 

A Goth, whom he calls Tom Ro- 
binson, was much employed for this 
yw which was effected in a pecu- 

iar manner by the agency of fire and 
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water. Stukeley has humorously im- 
mortalized this man by exhibiting at 
the end of one of his chapters, in a 
vignette, the portrait of his deformed 
visage, upheld by a Demon sitting by, 
whilst a bat is hovering over his head. 
This early specimen of caricature is ac- 
companied by the legend around the 
portrait ‘* Tho. Robinson, Alburiz 
Lerostratus.” 

I must now add a few words on the 
Fosse, and Agger. It may have been 
remarked, that, whenever I havespoken 
of these, I have ever given precedence 
to the Fosse, and have invariably used 
the term Agger; my reasons for so 
doing are these, that the Fosse is sur- 
rounded Ly the Agger, which proves, 
that the latter is noé defensive; this 
term, therefore, signifying generally a 
mound of earth, is mosé correct, as the 
word rampart, or vallum, would have 
conveyed a warlike sense. The Fosse 
is of the breadth of sixty feet, and of 
proportionate depth, but between it 
and the Agger, which surrounds it, 
and which is formed from the exca- 
vated earth, is left a small space, so 
that a person may walk around the 
area as on a terrace, although a most 
singular one, with the slope of the 
Fosse beneath him, and that of the 
Agger above him. As the top-breadth 
of the Fosse is sixty feet, so is the base 
of the Agger also of the same dimen- 
sions. ‘The diameter of the inclosed 
area from the Fosse on the one side to 
the other, is upwards of twelve hun- 
dred feet. The circumference at the 
top of the Agger is upwards of four 
thousand four hundred feet, and the 
enclosed area contains nearly thirty 
acres. 

In my explication of the plan of 
Abury, I differ from my predecessors 
on two material points ; these are, as 
to the large circle in the centre of the 
work ; and as to the eastern and wes- 
tern double rows of stones (or avenues, 
as they have hitherto been denomi- 
nated), I consider the immense circular 
Fosse and Agger, with the enclosed 
circles of stone, to be placed on the 
body of the serpent. Stukeley and 
Cooke regard the work in its diagram 
to represent a serpent transmitted 
through the circle, but I am convinced 
from reflection, that this is nof the 
fact, since there never was the (in that 
case) requisite continuation of thedouble 
line of stones, pourtraying the frame 
of the serpent, passing through the 


circle; indeed, there is the manifest 
discontinuation of it. By other anti- 
quaries this larger circle has been con- 
sidered as the coil of the serpent itself; 
but it is by far too small (when com- 
pared with the length of the pourtrayed 
animal) to be decided on as the coil (or 
body), and, supposing for a moment 
this to have been the intended repre- 
sentation, then the remaining neck and 
tail are each of disproportionate length ; 
and, in truth, this assertion disproves 
itself, since the serpent does not curve 
in with the line of the circle, but 
meets it at each side at an angle; the 
serpent and the circle do not coincide 
with each other. It is indeed a circle 
superincumbent on the body of the 
serpent; in other words, as I think, 
the sun (and his satellite, the moon, as 
in the then probable astronomical 
creed) moving in his orbit around the 
earth on the sinuous zone. ‘The eastern 
and western double row of stones also 
have heretofore been, in my opinion, 
wrongly considered as avenues oe 
to the large circle, and the Temples in 
the centre. This has been so adjudged, 
without the reflection that they are 
closed ateach end! The eastern double 
row of stones I do believe to be an 
avenue, but leading from the central 
circle and Temples to the head of the 
serpent, or distant and lesser Temple, 
the occasionai sacred use of which ] 
shall endeavour to develope in a future 
partofthisletter. The western double 
row of stones I do not consider as an 
avenue, but merely the necessary com- 
pletion of the portraiture of the serpent 
in the remainder of its body and its 
tail. 

It must be remembered that the 
direet intent of this mighty work is the 
exhibition of the sun (with his sup- 
posed satellite, the moon) in the sum- 
mer solstice, pursuing his apparent 
course through the northern portion of 
the sinuous ecliptic. As this was the 
great purpuse, it became unnecessary, 
actually, to pourtray the southern por- 
tion also of the zone; this, however, 
may be imagined in the mind, by as- 
suming the form of another serpent 
curving his frame at an equal distance 
to the South of Silbury Hill, which 
represents the earth; the heads and 
the tails of the two serpents meeting 
respectively at the extreme easterly and 
westerly points. Indeed, I consider 
the pn Bs of Mercury, which my- 
thology reports to haye been presented 
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to him by Apollo, to have been strictly 
a type of the sun, which was presumed 
to impart to the messenger of the gods 
a credence of his authority. If 1 am 
correct, the revolution of ages has 
thrown the origin of the caduceus into 
oblivion, and it is also often pourtrayed 
incorrectly. 

The globe between the heads of two 
serpents, spirally surrounding a wand 
to be borne in the hand of Mercury, is 
intended, in my opinion, to depict the 
sun in the vernal equinox, pursuing 
his sinuous course through the two 
portions of the zodiac. The wings 
oftentimes, not always, placed on each 
side of the globe or Sun, denote his 
ubiquity, as well as his resistless power. 
The caduceus I consider to be of Egyp- 
tian origin. I think it is often seen 
on the ancient monuments of that 
country ; and let it be borne in mind, 
that in the astronomical system of the 
Egyptians, Mercury was made to be 
the nearest satellite of the Sun, and 
therefore thus may have become to be 
considered as especially his messenger 
and herald, of whom the caduceus was 
a most appropriate emblem. 1 am 
aware that this theory is quite novel, 
but I think its supporting arguments 
are too strong to be disregarded. My 
hypothesis differs much as to the origin 
of the caduceus, from that of my 
friend Mr. Bowles, which is founded 
on an allegory too refined, I think, for 
those very early ages, whilst mine rests 
upon a simple metaphor, which not 
only accounts for the origin of the 
caduceus itself, but is explanatory of 
its several parts. 

Thus, | flatter myself, that the ca- 
duceus of Mercury, as an emblem of 
the Sun pursuing his sinuous course 
through the two portions of the ecliptic, 
designated by the two serpents, is a 
very strong, though collateral argu- 
ment in favour of my hypothesis, that 
Abury is intended to represent the Sun 
in his course through the northern 
portion of the zone, pourtrayed by the 
one serpent. 

In the mundane system followed by 
Plato, and received by his contempo- 
rary Aristotle, they taught as follows: 
that the Earth was placed in the cen- 
tre of the universe, and that the Moon, 
the Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, all moved in orbits 
respectively concentric. Porphyricus 
and others, scholars of Plato, differ 
from their master, but only by making 
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Venus to succeed the Sun in their ar- 
rangement. The other principal sys- 
tems are the Egyptian, the Pythago- 
rean, the Ptolemaic, and that of Tycho 
Brahe ; but it is unnecessary to detail 
their peculiarities, since, of all the 
systems, the Platonic approaches the 
nearest to the astronomical system par- 
tially detailed at Abury; nor let it be 
said by any fastidious critic or astro- 
nomer of the present day, that I err in 
my astronomical theory; that it is ma- 
nifestly wrong; let him not say this, 
since | am not contending that it is 
manifestly right. There were many 
prevailing systems, and I am not en- 
deavouring to prove what is the cor- 
rect system of the universe, but am 
only deducing the creed of the founders 
JSrom the developement of their own plan. 

I have said much (independently of 
my collateral hypothesis of the origin 
of the Caduceus of Mercury) of the re- 
presentation of the Serpent in the si- 
nuous line of the ecliptic; and I have 
no doubt, many of your readers have 
long ardently desired to ask me, ‘* What 
authority have you for this?” Macro- 
bius will here stand my friend, and 
will bring with him Euripides, and 
they will tell them that the ancients 
did thus metaphorise the annual path 
of the Sun: 

**Est et alia ratio Draconis perempti, 
nam Solis meatus, licet ab eclipticd linea 
nunquam recedat, sursum tamen ac deorsum 
ventorum vices certa deflectione variando, 
iter suum velut flexum Draconis involvit; 
unde Euripides, 

Tlvgsyevns os deocxwy Sdov myeirocs 

Tabs TetecpmoePoss wenss Cevywus 
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Sub hac ergo appellatione ccelestis itineris, 
Sol, cim confecisset suum cursum, Draco- 
nem confecisse dicebatur ; inde fabula exorta 
est de serpentis nece.” * 

Plato and Aristotle in their system 
brought the Sun and the Moon into 
comparatively near connexion, by 
placing the Earth in the centre, and 
then supposing the Moon and the Sun 
respectively to revolve around it as the 
nearest planets in concentric circles. 
In the system developed by the plan 
of Abury, the varying difference ap- 

ears to me to be this, that the Sun 
Is represented making his annual revo- 
lution in his orbit around the Earth, 
but accompanied by the Moon as his 





* Macrob. (edit. not. var.) p. 197. 
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satellite, pourtrayed as making her 
monthly revolution around him in an 
epicycle. 

It was, therefore, this close con- 
nexion of the Sun and the Moon, their 
similarity of size, and alternate presen- 
tation of themselves to the notice of 
mankind, that subsequently raised the 
beautiful mythological fiction of their 
twin birth, as Apollo and Diana in 
the Isle of Delos. The Greeks beheld 
from their eastern shores these twin 
luminaries arise, as it were, in turn 
from the bosom of the ocean, and 
feigned them to spring (or éo be born) 
from the centre of the Egean sea, from 
an island, which they named ‘* Delos,” 
since by their rising (or birth) all things 
became dnaa, or manifest. In refer- 
ence to the subject of this Letter, it is 
necessary to pursue the mythological 
history of Apollo and Diana yet fur- 
ther. It is at all times a pleasing effort 
of the mind to trace to its source the 
fiction of mythology; but it becomes 
doubly so, when that fiction, however 
subsequent, was prophetically pour- 
trayed (if I may be pardoned the ex- 
— on the present Wiltshire 

owns. Metaphor preceded allegory, 
—the simple metaphor of the earliest 
race was in after-ages by the compa- 
ratively modern Greek expanded into 
an allegory, equally beautiful and ex- 
pressive. The Greeks observing these 
twin luminaries to arise (or to be born 
as it were) from the Isle of Delos, and 
for ever to pursue their unimpeded 
course through the sinuous ecliptic, 
already personified under the simili- 
tude of a serpent (if I may be allowed 
that otherwise apt expression, when 
now applied to an animal,) enlarged 
that beautiful fiction, and alleged that 
Apollo at his birth slew the serpent 
Python, which had invaded the cradle 
of him and his sister Diana; in other 
words, that the Sun in his resistless 
course through the sinuous ecliptic, 
gloriously contemplated the successful 
completion of his journey even in its 
very cominencement. The etymology 
of Apollo (adopting that of Plato as 
cited by Macrobius) is connected with 
this fiction: ‘* Plato Solem ’Aroaawva 
cognominatum scribit axe ra ass waA- 
Any ras axtivas, id est, & jactu radio- 
rum.” 

There is in my own mind, I frankly 
say, no doubt, that the passage of the 
Sun in the circuitous zone was thus 
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ichnographically pictured on our ver- 
dant and expansive Downs. It is most 
probable that other instances, though 
perhaps of less grand execution, exist- 
ed in different parts of the world in the 
most early ages, and that hence arose 
the classical conception, that the dra- 
gon guarded the temple. 

In a former part of this Letter, when 
I mentioned the head of the serpent as 
a distant and lesser temple, I then said, 
I should subsequently endeavour to 

oint out its occasional sacred use. 
This lesser temple, which I consider 
to be also a temple of the Sun, is at 
the extreme eastern point of the work. 
Here we may presume (after the ac- 
customed procession through the ave- 
nue from the central temple,) sacri- 
fices and rites, which it is in vain for 
us to guess at, (save the annual sacri- 
fice of the bull,) took place at the ver- 
nal equinox, when the Sun entered 
into the sign of Taurus* ; but for the 
elucidation of this portion of the sub- 
ject, I cannot do better than to refer 
your readers to the recent and elabo- 
rate work of Higgins on ‘‘ The Celtic 
Druids,” but at the same time, let 
them bear in mind that I do not ad- 
mit the Druidic origin of Abury. In 
ch. 5, sect. 1, 2, of that work, they 
will find the festival and the rites of 
the ancients at the vernal equinox fully 
discussed. 

The numbers of the stones which 
form the component parts of this in- 
teresting and venerable antiquity, just- 
ly call, before I close my letter, for 
some remark. ‘The central temples of 
the Sun and the Moon have each in 
the outer circle thirty stones, in the 
inner circle twelve stones ; the first 
number probably bears reference to 
the days of the month, and the second 
to the months themselves; whilst I 
think the three stones in the centre of 
the northern circle designate the sea- 
sons of spring, summer, and autumn, 
and denote it as the temple of the Sun, 
his superior influence then predomi- 
nating ; and on the other hand, I am 
of opinion that the single stone in the 
centre of the southern temple marks it 
as the temple of the Moon, and alludes 





* In remote ages the Sun at the vernal 
equinox entered into Taurus, but by the 
precession of the equinoxes, this is not now 
the case. 
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to her superior sovereignty in the sea- 
son of winter. Before these central 
stones peculiar sacrifices were probably 
made in the varying seasons: beyond 
this I will forbear to speculate, as we 
assuredly have no further data on which 
to reason. As to the stones of the lesser 
temple (or serpent’s head), they are 
referable to no astronomical allusion, 
they represent no known cycle; but 
then I should strongly suspect whe- 
ther Stukeley in this instance was 
quite correct in his numbers. The 
larger circle, inclosing the temple, and 
the four rows or double lines of stones 
ranging to the east and to the west of 
the centre, have also no astronomical 
allusion, but are merely formed of the 
centenary, a favourite number with 
the ancients, it being the square of 
ten. The origin of arithmetic is pro- 
bably to be truly traced from the re- 
sort of early man to the ten fingers, as 
the most ready and simple mode of 
reckoning. 

I have now completed my elucida- 
tion of an antiquity, which yields not 
precedence, as [ may well presume, 
either to the pyramids of Egypt, or to 
the sculptured caves of Ellora; which 
is probably coeval with any remains of 
antiquity on the face of the earth, yet 
of which we may now truly say, ‘* stat 
nominis umbra.” When we reflect 
on the developed plan, our minds can- 
not but be amazed with the united 
grandeur and simplicity of this unpa- 
ralleled and scientific work,—a work 
betraying in its founders, and that in 
the most early age, a knowledge both 
of astronomy and of the combination 
of numbers,—a work grand in its con- 
ception, beautiful and simple in its de- 
sign, perfect in its execution! 

In researches of this nature, it is too 
much to expect mathematical demon- 
stration as to the origin and intent of 
those works of antiquity, whose ori- 
gia and intent have ages since passed 
into oblivion. There is in the mind 
of modern man a degree of unreason- 
ableness in this respect; a satisfactory 
certainty is absurdly and vainly looked 
for where we should expect only a 
protable development ; yet on the pre- 
sent subject 1 have thought and rea- 
soned much, I have observed and re- 
flected, [ have made every research, 
and with much sanguine hope of suc- 
cess, I have laid before yourself, your 
readers, and the public, that hypothe- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1828. 
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sis, which is the result of my humble 
yet earnest endeavours. It is an hy- 
pothesis equally important and inte- 
resting. It connects Silbury Hill and 
Abury, and it embraces every part of 
this most curious, interesting, and ve- 
nerable relique. It-lastly stands sup- 
ported on the united testimonies of as- 
tronomy and mythology. 

Yours, oa ” Epw. Duke. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 8. 


SEND you a rough sketch of a 
carving on wood (Plate II. fig. 1), 
now remaining in a house in Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk. It was probably 
brought from the castle, and the arms, 
which are coloured as well as carved, 
are, as far as I can make them out,, 
Brotherton and Warren, impaling 
Mowbray, of four coats: 1. Gules, 
a lion rampant Argent, Mowbray. 2. 
Gules, a lion rampant Or, Fitz Alan. 
3. Gules, two lions passant in pale Ar- 
gent, Strange. 4. Gules, a bendlet 
Sable, between six martlets Or, Fur- 
nival. The dexter supporter is a lion 
Proper; the sinister, a talbot Argent, 

eared, muzzled, and collared Sable. 
Some of your Correspondents may 
be able to throw some light upon the 
arms, the combination of which is by 

no means easily to be understood. 
pon the same paper, is also an 
outline (fig. 2) of an iron key, found 
some years ago at Framlingham; it 
weighs rather more than § of a pound. 
The ducal coronet at top seetns to point 
it out as having been the property of 
some of the noble possessors of the 
castle ; and the appearance, which is 
that of considerable antiquity, might 
lead us to suppose it to have been the 
key of some important part of the cas- 
tle, during the time of the Mowbrays. 
The pipe is square; the pin therefore 
which fitted it must have been move- 
able,—a plan which has been thought 
of modern invention, though that is 

disproved by the present specimen. 
' Vaunien , ™ A. XY. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 8. 

HE accompanying sketch (fig. 3) 

is a representation of a small sil- 

ver key in my possession, drawn to the 
size of the original. It was found by 
the workmen employed on the works 
of the new London Bridge, about 10 
feet below the present bed of the river, 
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and was so completely discoloured and 
corroded by long exposure to the ac- 
tion of the water, as to render it very 
doubtful of what metal it might be 
composed. By scraping and subject- 
ing it to a chemical test, it proved to 
be decidedly silver. This key has no 
pipe; the serrated form of the wards 
give it a Roman character, and 1 am 
rather disposed to consider it as of the 
manufacture of that people. The two 
broader faces of the square portion of 
the handle, are ornamented by single 
lines, in the form of what is styled a 
St. Andrew’s cross; the two nar- 
rower faces by reticulated lines. These 
circumstances are [ conceive merely 
ornamental. 

Your readers will justly class this 
little relic among the nuge antique ; 
but, as connected with the domestic 
history of the British Metropolis, whe- 
ther this household instrument be re- 
ferable to the Roman, Saxon, or a later 
age, the record of it cannot be altoge- 
ther uninteresting. .K. 


—ab—. 

Mr. Ursax, Shrewsbury, Jan. 8. 
HE small seal, from an impres- 
sion of which the inclosed draw- 
ing is taken (fig. 4), is of an a 
greenish substance, and was lately dis- 
covered at Wroxeter, co. Salop. An 
explanation of its inscription is re- 

quested by W. A. LeteuTon. 


— 
Mr. Ursan, Long Melford, April 4. 


] HAVE in my possession some re- 
lics of the Royal Family of Stuart, 
which may be interesting to your 
readers. 

A piece of the blue ribbon of the 
Order of the Garter, four inches 
broad, and said to have been worn by 
the old Pretender, son of King James 
the Second. Also a piece of the plaid 
of the last Pretender, which was cut 
into small pieces and distributed a- 
mongst his faithful followers, on the 
failure of his attempt in 1745. 

The above articles are accompanied 
by a document more interesting, be- 
cause its authenticity is less disputable. 
It is a ticket (fig. 5) on paper, printed 
with blue ink, from an sagen plate, 
in the form of a full-blown rose, and 
contains the names of forty sufferers 
in the cause of the exiled family. The 
tradition is, that this was a ticket of 
admission to the private meetings of 


the partizans of the Stuarts after the 
defeat at Culloden. The ticket may 
or may not be very rare; but I have 
not seen or heard of any similar article. 

These things were religiously pre- 
served in an ancient Catholic family 
of Lancashire, together with other 
Jacobite mementos of more intrinsic 
value, and a MS. account, dated 1749, 
of the births and ages of the old Pre- 
tender and his two sons, Charles-Ed- 
ward the young Pretender, and Henr 
Benedict, afterwards Cardinal of York. 

Perhaps this is a period particularly 
favourable for bringing forward any 
thing connected with the fortunes of 
the rebel leaders; his Majesty having 
recently evinced his gracious clemency 
in restoring the descendants of some 
of the noblemen who forfeited their 
estates and titles by their attachment 
to a Prince of his blood, some interest 
may be excited concerning the other 
followers of that unfortunate Prince. 

The ticket above mentioned con- 
tains, amongst others, the following 
names:—Captain George Hamilton, 
Edward Clavering, Donald Frazer, 
Charles Gorden, and Benjamin May- 
son; were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at York, Nov. 1, 1746. Two of 
their heads were fixed on Micklegate 
Bar there, and Capt. Hamilton’s was 
sent in a box to Carlisle. John Ha- 
milton, esq. who was Governor of 
Carlisle Castle, and surrendered it to 
the Duke of Cumberland, Dec. 30, 
1745; also Andrew Wood, Alexan- 
der Leith, and several others, were 
executed on Kennington Common, 
Nov. 28, 1746. 

Colonel Francis Townley was taken 
at the surrender of Carlisle, and exe- 
cuted on Kennington Common, July 
30, 1746, and his head placed on-Tem- 
ple Bar. He was of an ancient Ro- 
man Catholic family in Lancashire. 

David Morgan, a barrister, was exe- 
cuted at the same time and place. 
Ogilvie, Nicholson, and Capt. M*Do- 
nald, were executed on Kennington 
Common, Aug. 22, 1746. This was, 
I suppose, the Captain M*Donald who 
was taken after the battle of Falkirk, 
by having seized aud mounted an Eng- 
lish horse to make his escape, when it 
carried him to the English army. 

Hugh Cameron, John M‘Naughton, 
John Henderson, James Bland, Ed- 
ward Roper, Daniel M*Daniel, and 
Francis Buchannan, were executed at 
Carlisle, Oct. 18, 1746, 
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Sir Archibald Primrose was exe- 
cuted at Carlisle, Dec. 15, 1746. Jas. 
Junis, Michael Dellaird, and Donald 
McDonald, were executed at Carlisle, 
Oct. 21, 1746. 

Several other rebels were executed 
at the same times and places, and some 
at Preston. 

Probably some of your readers will 
give further information concerning 
the other names in the ticket. 


Yours, &c. RicHarpD ALMACK. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 28. 
Y tex accompanying drawing (figs. 
6, 7,) are correct representations 
of the obverse and reverse of a brass 
medal, originally gilt, which was found 
last year, whilst ploughing a field of 
stubble near Shrewsbury, and which 
was probably struck in commemora- 
tion of Dr. Sacheverell’s passage through 
the kingdom, the handle forming what 
appears to have been intended as a to- 
bacco stopper. Such was the feverish 
popularity manifested towards this ‘*‘ ec- 
clesiastical drummer,” that the reve- 
rend authors of the valuable History of 
Shrewsbury, lately published, in de- 
scribing his passage through that town, 
assert that, ‘* wherever the doctor went 
people were desirous to have their new- 
born infants christened with a name 
so revered.”” Surely never was honour 
more misapplied than when thus dege- 
nerated to idolatry, by the bigotry of a 
party, and the venal applause of a mul- 
titude. H. PipGzon. 


Mr. Ursan, Bury, Jan. 10. 


SEND you a seal of the Honour 

of Richmond (fig. 8), which does 
not occur in the series engraved in 
Gale’s ‘‘ Registrum”’ of that principa- 
lity. It bears this inscription : 

Sigil Will mi comiti¢s Duffolchie 
¢ d’n’i bonoris Richmod. 

Dr. Whitaker says, in his History of 
Richmondshire, that the Honour was 
in the Crown from the death of John 
Duke of Bedford in 1436, to the pro- 
motion of Edmund of Hadham (the 
father of Henry the Seventh) to the 
Earldom in 1452. The seal, however, 
proves that William de la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk, who at that period suffered 
nothing to escape him, had at some 
time Jetine that interval possessed 
himself of the Honour of Richmond. 
He was attainted and beheaded in 1450. 
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The arins are those of the old Earls 
of Richmond of the name of Dreux, a 
family which for the space of 120 
years preferred a Yorkshire castle to 
the enjoyment of sovereign rights in 
France. The coat represented on the 
seal is an excellent example of the ori- 
ginal mode of composing armorial bear- 
ings. Nesbit, in his ‘* Essay on Ar- 
mouries,” has the following remarks 
on the point: ‘Such practice we find 
in the Royal Family of France, much 
about the aforesaid times (1226), when 
the younger sons of France took no- 
thing from the sovereign ensign but 
the tinctures Or and Azure, with 
which they tinctured the armorial fi- 
gures of their feus or appanages, which 
they possessed by - or marriage ; 
and some of them did not so much as 
use the tinctures of France. Robert 
Earl of Dreux, a younger son of 
France, for the arms of his appanage 
carried chequé, which he tinctured Or 
and Azure (to show his Royal descent) 
within a bordure Gules; and his de- 
scendant Peter Earl of Dreux carried 
the same, who married Alixa, heiress 
of the Duchy of Bretaigne, whose 
arms were Ermine, which he added 
to his own by way of a canton; for 
the use of composing arms was then 
in request; and his son John de 
Dreux, Duke of Bretaigne, continued 
the same, as is seen on his seal of 
arms, given by Sandford in his Ge- 
nealogical History of the Kings of 
England. He married Beatrix, second 
daughter to Henry the Third of Eng- 
land ; and their fourth son John, who 
was Earl of Richmond, charged the 
bordure Gules with the lions of Eng- 
Jand, to show his descent from a daugh- 
ter of that kingdom ; and this also is 
another instance of a composed bear- 
ing. 

The seal is of mixed metal; it was 
urchased in this town in 1825, and 

1s in my possession. 
F. H. Turnor Barnwe.u. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 6. 

AVING published “‘ Memoirs of 

the Rise and Progress of the 
Royal Navy,” from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry VII. to 
the death of Lord Nelson*, and be- 
ing desirous of seeing a continuation of 
the work in print, up to the year 1818, 





* Published in one vol. 4to, in 1806, by 
subseription. 
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I beg to make you an offer of furnish- 
ing you with the said continuation pro- 
gressively, should you think proper to 
publish the same in your widely cir- 
culating Miscellany. I can assure you 
that all the statements of the numbers 
of ships, tonnage, &c. have been most 
carefully examined, although some of 
them may be found to differ in several 
instances from those in late Histories 
of the Navy. C. Derrick. 
Memoirs oF THE Risz anp 
Procress or THE Roya Navy. 


Notwithstanding the splendour and 
importance of the battle of Trafalgar, 
never did people of all ranks, even to 
the very lowest, exhibit more real sor- 
row for the loss of any public charac- 
ter, than for that of Laced Nelson. The 
following observations on the subject, 
by a late celebrated writer,* contain so 
just and striking a picture of the popu- 
lar feeling, that I cannot refrain from 
inserting them: ‘I walked about the 
streets of the capital, on the night of 
the intelligence which reached us, of 
his Lordship’s victory and of his death, 
I remarked with peculiar satisfaction 
the divided feelings of the common 
people ; they knew not how to rejoice, 
yet they wanted a triumph ; the occa- 
sion demanded it, but they were un- 
fitted for enforcing, and disqualified 
for enjoying it: I was charmed with 
their dilemma.” 

For the foregoing reasons, there were 
scarcely any illuminations in London, 
except at the public offices. 

Captains Duff, of the Mars, and 
Cooke, of the Bellerophon, also glo- 
riously fell in this action, but no other 
officers of such high rank in the Navy. 

As only four of the captured ships 
could be brought off, owing to their 
disabled condition, and the heavy gales 
of wind, which continued for several 
days after the battle, those which did 
not escape into Cadiz were either de- 
stroyed or wrecked on the Spanish 
coast; in consideration of which cir- 
cumstances, Parliament voted 300,000/. 
by way of compensation to the officers 
and men who served in the battle.— 
The honour conferred by his Majesty 
on Lord Nelson’s brother, and the pe- 
cuniary grants of Parliament to him 
and his two sisters, are too well known 
to require particular mention here. 





* Mr. Cumberland, 


Memoirs of the Royal Nary. 


[Jan. 


“*The victory in question was un- 
doubtedly the greatest in our naval his. 
tory, in whatever point of view it is 
considered, It was not only transcend- 
antly great from the skill and heroism 
displayed, but important from its po- 
litical consequences. It carried the 
naval renown of this country to a 
height it never before reached ; and 
left us not only without a rival, but 
without an enemy to contend with on 
the sea.”’* 

Vice-Admiral Collingwood was im- 
mediately created a Baron of the united 
kingdom, under the title of Lord Col- 
lingwood, and Parliament voted him 
2000/. per ann. Rear-Adm. the Earl 
of Northesk, the third in command, 
was made a Knight of the Bath; and 
Capt. Hardy, of the Victory (Lord 
Nelson’s flag-ship), was created a Ba- 
ronet. Many of the Lieutenants in 
the fleet were promoted to the rank of 
Post-Captains. 

1805. Ten ships, of 74 guns, and 
many frigates and smaller vessels, were 
contracted for in the course of this 
year. 

In Dec. 1805, the Loire and Egyp- 
tienne captured La Fibre, a French 
frigate of 40 guns, off Rochfort, after 
an obstinate defence of half an hour. 
And in the same month the Narcissus 
frigate, Capt. Donelly, ran a French 
frigate ashore at the Cape of Good 
Hope; she was dismasted, and could 
not pegs be saved. 

1806. In February, Vice-Admiral 


Sir J. T. Duckworth, in an engage- 
ment with a French oe of five 


sail of the line, besides frigates, &c. off 
St. Domingo, captured or destroyed 
the following, namely :—1 of 84 guns, 
2 of 74, taken; 1 of 120 guns, 1 of 
84, driven ashore, and completely 
wrecked ; so that only the two frigates 
and sloop escaped. It was a close ac- 
tion of near two hours. The enemy’s 
squadron was under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Le Seigle. 

The Cape of Good Hope, which 
was restored to the Dutch at the Peace, 
was retaken by the English in January. 
The two ships which were there be- 
longing to the enemy, one of which 
was of 68 guns, were destroyed by 
their own crews. 

The London of 98 guns, Capt. Sir 
Harry Neale, after a running fight 





* See speech of Francis Horner, esq. in 
the House of Commons, Feb, 5, 1816. 
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from day-light until near 10 o’clock, 
captured the Marengo, French ship, 
of 80 guns, bearing Admiral Linois’ 
flag; and at the same time, the Ama- 
zon, of 38 guns, Capt. Wm. Parker, 
took the Belle Poule, of 40 guns. These 
ships were the remainder of the French 
squadron, which had committed great 
depredation on the British commerce 
in the East Indies, and were return- 
ing to France. i. =. 
(To be continued.) 


Anecpotes or Dr. Sam. JoHNSON. 
By Joseru Crapock, Esa. 

*.* The following Anecdotes of the great 
Moralist are selected from various parts of 
Mr. Cradock’s ** Literary and Miscella- 
neous Memoirs,” * with some Additions 
from his MSS. not lefore printed. 

ADMITTED ay relative, Sir E. 
C. Hartopp, under Mr. Scott, 

then Tutor of University College, Ox- 
ford, and now Lord Stowell. In the 
summer they were to accompany Dr. 

Johnson to Leicester, on his way to 

Lichfield ; and it was afterwards pro- 

posed that, in passing, the party should 

visit my house on their road. Dr. 

Johnson, however, I think by illness, 

was prevented. When I became in- 

timate with him, quite at the latter 
part of his life, 1 reminded him of the 
circumstance, telling him that, though 

{1 might greatly wish for such an intro- 

duction, yet, having never seen him, I 

own I was under some alarm, and 

therefore did not regret the disappoint- 
ment so much as I otherwise should 
have done: he only, smiling, said, 

“« Well, Sir, I hope Tien not quite so 

formidable now?” ‘ By no means, 

Dr. Johnson,” was my reply. 

The first opportunity that I had of 
being introduced to the great Luminary 
was i Dr. Percy, in Bolt-court. He 
was on the floor, in a smoky chamber, 
rather an uncouth figure, surrounded 
with books. He meant to be civil in 
his way, showed usa Runic bible, and 
made many remarks upon it; but I 
felt awed and uncomfortable in his 

resence. Dr. Percy mentioned to 

Fim that some friend of his had been 

disappointed in a journey he had taken 

on business, to see some person near 
town ; Johnson hastily replied, ** Sir, 
mankind miscalculate in almost all the 


* Vol. HI. and IV. of this Work are just 
published, and are noticed in this month’s 
Review. 
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concerns of life; by your account he 
set out too late, got wet through, lost 
the opportunity of transacting his bu- 
siness,—but then, I suppose, he got 
the horse the cheaper.”’ 

Mr. Nichols, in his entertaining 
** Literary Anecdotes,” has justly re- 
marked, that Johnson was not always 
that surly companion he was supposed 
to be, and gives as an instance rather 
an impertinent joke of mine about 
Alexander and his two queens, and 
Johnson's good-humoured reply, that 
in his family it had never been ascer- 
tained which was Roxana and whwh 
was Statira ;” but I then had got ex- 
pam. and pretty well knew when 

might safely venture into the lion’s 
mouth. 

The first time I dined in compan 
with him was at T. Davies's, Russell- 
street, Covent-garden, as mentioned 
by Mr. Boswell, in the second volume 
of the * Life of Johnson.” On men- 
tioning my engagement, previously, to 
a friend, he said, ‘* Do you wish to be 
well with Johnson?” ‘* To be sure, 
Sir,” I replied, ‘‘ or I should not have 
taken any pains to have been intro- 
duced into his company.” ‘ Why 
then, Sir,” says he, ‘* let me offer you 
some advice: you must.not leave him 
soon after dinner to go to the play; 
during dinner he will be rather silent 
(it is a very serious business with him) ; 
between six and seven he will look 
about him, and see who remains, and, 
if he then at all likes the party, he 
will be very civil and communicative.” 
He exactly fulfilled what my friend 
had prophesied. Mrs. Davies did the 
honours of the table: he was a fa- 
vourite with Johnson, who sat betwixt 
her and Dr. Harwood, the writer of 
the ‘* Harmony of the Gospels ;” I sat 
next, below, to Mr. Boswell opposite. 
Nobody could bring Johnson forward 
more civilly or properly than Davies. 
The subject of conversation turned 
upon the tragedy of “‘ CEdipus.” This 
was particularly interesting to me, as I 
was then employed in endeavouring to 
make such alterations in Dryden’s play 
as to make it suitable to a revival at 
Drury-lane theatre. Johnson did not 
seem to think favourably of it; but I 
ventured to plead that Sophocles wrote 
it expressly for the theatre, at the pub- 
lic cost, and that it was one of the most 
celebrated dramas of all antiquity.” 
Johnson said, ‘* CEdipus was a poor 
miserable man, subjected to the greatest 
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distress, without any degree of culpabi- 
lity of his own.” I urged that Aris- 
totle, as well as most of the Greek 
poets, were partial to this character ; 
that Addison considered that as terror 
and pity were particularly excited, he 
was the properest here Johnson 
suddenly becoming loud I. paused, and 
rather apologized that it might not be- 
come me, perhaps, too strongly to con- 
tradict Dr. Johnson.” ‘ Nay, Sir,” 
replied he, hastily, ‘* if I had not 
wished to have heard your arguments, 
I should not have disputed with you at 
all.” All went on quite pleasantly af- 
terwards. We sat late, and something 
being mentioned about my going to 
Bath, when taking leave Johnson very 
graciously said, ‘‘ 1 should have.a plea- 
sure in meeting you there.” Either 
Boswell or Davies immediately whis- 
pered to me, ‘* You're landed.” 

The next time I had the pleasure of 
meeting him was at the Literary Club 
dinner at the coflee-house in St. 
James’s-street, to which I was intro- 
duced by my partial friend, Dr. Percy. 
Johnson that day was not in very good 
humour, We rather waited for dinner. 
Garrick came late, and apologized that 
he had been to the House of Lords, 
and Lord Camden insisted on convey- 
ing him in his carriage: Johnson said 
nothing, but he looked a volume. The 
party was numerous. I sat next Mr. 
Burke at dinner. There was a beef- 
steak pie placed just before us; and I 
remarked to Mr. Burke that something 
smelt very disagreeable, and looked to 
see if there was not a dog under the 
table. Burke, with great good humour, 
said, ‘I believe, Sir, [can tell you what 
is the cause ; it is some of my country 
butter in the crust that smells so dis- 
agreeably.” Dr. Johnson just at that 
time, sitting opposite, desired one of us 
to send him some of the beef-steak pie. 
We sent but little, which he soon dis- 
patched, and then returned his plate 
for more. Johnson particularly dis- 
liked that any notice should be taken 
of what he eat, but Burke ventured to 
say he was glad to find that Dr. John- 
son was any ways able to relish the 
beef-steak pie. Johnson, not perceiv- 
ing what he alluded to, hastily ex- 
claimed, “ Sir, there is a time of life 
when a man requires the repairs of a 
table !”"—The company rather talked 
for victory than social intercourse. I 
think it was in consequence of what 
passed that evening that Dr. Gold- 





smith wrote his “‘ Retaliation.” Mr. 
Richard Burke was present, talked 
most, and seemed to be the most free 
and easy of any of the company. I 
had never met him before. Burke 
seemed desirous of bringing his relative 
forward. In Mr. Chalmers’s account 
of Goldsmith, different sorts of liquor 
are offered as appropriate to each guest. 
To the two Burkes ale from Wicklow, 
and wine from Ferney to me: my 
name is in italics, as supposing lam a 
wine-bibber; but the author’s allusion 
to the wines of Ferney was meant for 
me, I rather think, from having taken 
a plan of a tragedy from Voltaire. 

I owed many obligations to Dr. 
Percy. He had a pleasure in taking 
me with him to call upon Johnson, 
and in giving me invitations to the 
Chaplains’ table whenever he was in 
waiting at St. James’s; and 1 now 
regret, for the sake of others, the 
change that has since been mace in 
altering or giving up that very pleasant 
association. Percy, on account of the 
original publication of his ‘* Ancient 
Ballads,” and his consequent introduc- 
tion into Northumberland House, was 
much indebted both to Johnson and 
Farmer. He was not always the great 
Dr. Percy I was still much acquainted 
with; he was then in good fellowship 
with both. Mrs. Percy, afterwards 
nurse to the Duke of Kent, at Buck- 
ingham House, told me that Johnson 
once staid near a month with them at 
their dull Parsonage at Easton Mau- 
duit; that Dr. Percy looked out all 
sorts of books to be ready for his 
amusement after breakfast, and that 
Johnson was so attentive and polite to 
her, that, when Dr. Percy mentioned 
the literature proposed in the study, he 
said, ** No, Sir, i shall first — 
Mrs. Percy to feed the ducks.” But 
those halcyon days were about to 
change,—not as to Mrs. Percy, for to 
the last she remained a favourite with 
him. Percy was much advanced in 
dignity, and Johnson had given him a 
lasting offence by parodying the stanzas 
of the Hermit of Warkworth: 


s¢T put my hat upon my head, 
s¢ And walk’d into the Strand, 
s¢ And there I met another man 
‘¢ With his hat in his hand.” 


I never heard either allude to the 
circumstance ; but I can refer to Gar- 
rick’s letter concerning it. A change 
was visible in every thing. I could 
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once recollect telling Johnson, from 
Percy, that he had been a journey, and 
suddenly returned to Northumberland 
House, and found he was immediately 
required to preach a Charity Sermon ; 
that he had made free with Johnson ; 
indeed, had taken chief of his third 
** Idler,” and that, on account of the 
annual subscription, he found he must 
be obliged to print it. Johnson smiled, 
and oe said, ‘* Pray tell him that I 
desire he’ll do whatever he pleases as 
to me.” But now, after the change 
had taken place, Dr. Percy coldly said 
to me, ‘‘ I must call some morning on 
Johnson, and you shall see how I'll 
attack him about Gibbon’s reply to 
Davies, with the praise of which you 
know the town rings.” ** No, Dr.Percy, 
not when I am with you. You know 
how it teazes him.” ‘* Yes,” says he, 
“and I like to combat his narrow 
prejudices ;” and he accordingly did. 
Johnson bore it for a long time, but at 
last exclaimed, ‘* 1 will give you, Sir, 
no reply as to Davies’s or my opinion 
about Gibbon; but I will only say 
that, if the two confederate Doctors 
made such mistakes, they were two 
blockheads.” Afterwards, Percy rather 
loftily mentioned that he knew the 
Duke of Northumberland would have 
a pleasure in lending him any books 
from his library to peruse.” ‘* And if 
the offer is made, Sir,” Johnson only 
coldly replied, ‘‘ from a good motive it 
is very well;”’ and, some time after, 
turning to me, said with a sigh, 
** Many offer me crusts now, but I 
have no longer teeth to bite them.” 

Percy was not averse from teasing 
Johnson; and, knowing how irritable 
Johnson was, and from infirmity and 
misfortune, I think at times, to say the 
truth, it bordered on cruelty. “ AmI 
not in sport ?”” was serious there, when 
Gibbon’s most sarcastical reply to Da- 
vies appeared. 

I admired Dr. Percy for variety 
of anecdote; but Mr. Boswell was, 
altogether, one of the pleasantest com- 
anions I ever knew. When Dr. 
Sao presided at the King’s Chaplains’ 
table, perhaps no literary dinner was 
superior; the society was mixed, but I 
never recollect any altercation, though 
Hume has been present. Johnson 
had declared he never would meet 
him any where. He met Wilkes at 
Mr. Dilly’s, and I rather think he was 
aware of it, though Boswell speaks 
differently, and was determined to be 
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upon his guard, as the Wits were all 
on tip-toe. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Bos- 
well gives an account of a serious quar- 
rel between Dr. Johnson and Percy 
about Dr. Monsey, which Percy at 
last qualified, by saying, “* He had met 
with him at dinner at Northumberland 
House.” Dr. Percy knew Dr. Mon- 
sey as well as I did. Sir G. Howard, 
the intimate friend of Lord Sandwich, 
had been Governor of Chelsea Hos- 
pital: my friend, the Hon. Mr. Vane, 
succeeded him. Dr. Percy, Dr. Far- 
mer, Mr. Professor Mainwaring, the 
Rev. Sambroke Russell, all spoke alike 
and laughed about Dr. Monsey. At 
my own house in the country, Mr. 
Professor Mainwaring and Mr. Ruscell, 
who had two livings near me, often 
met in the evening. I’ve said, when 
speaking of meeting in London in the 
winter, ‘* I’m happy to hear that all 
you able Divines have made a complete 
reformation in Dr. Monsey, so that 
we may now all meet at Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and stay as long as we please ;” 
when Russell, turning to Mainwaring, 
would exclaim, ‘* Mr. Professor, you 
find what is coming; do check your 
friend in time;” and the Professor 
would reply, “ Mr. Russell, I’ve had a 
long walk this morning, and (as I am 
too apt to be) am very sleepy after 
dinner.” ‘ So then, between both, I 
find I shall escape.” A stranger who 
was present afterwards asked me who 
this Dr. Monsey was we so fre- 
quently laughed about? I told him he 
was a very friendly, benevolent Physi- 
cian of Chelsea Hospital; but at times 
his conversation was more coarse than 
that of Dean Swift, and much in the 
same style. He was quite a wit; and 
as a Physician, much respected by all 
the Pensioners, particularly for his 
marked attention to them: but in 
company, as the evening advanced, he 
now and then forced all my grave 
friends to retire. One of the party 
said to me, ‘* The Doctor, at times, is 
not to be endured.” This eccentric 
being is now gone to his serious ac- 
count, with all his imperfections, 
many faults, and, I hope, greater vir- 
tues; and I sincerely regret that the 
Epitaph upon him, now printed by 
Dr. Wolcot, quoting some of his own 
licentious words, too fully decides the 
whole of this controversy. 

Admiral Walsingham, who some- 
times resided at Windsor, and some- 
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times in Portugal-street, frequently 
boasted that he was the only man to 
bring together miscellaneous parties, 
and make them all agreeable; and, 
indeed, there never fore was so 
strange an assortment as I have occa- 
sionally met there. At one of his 
dinners, were the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Nairn, the 
optician, and Mr. Leoni, the singer : 
at another, Dr. Johnson, &c. and a 
oung dashing Officer, whodetermined, 
oe whispered, to attack the old Bear 
that we seemed all to stand in awe of; 
there was a good dinner, and during 
that important time, Johnson was 
deaf to all impertinence. However, 
after the wine had passed rather freely, 
the young gentleman was resolved to 
bait him, and venture ont a little 
further: ‘‘now, Dr. Johnson, do not 
look so glum, but be a little gay and 
lively, like others. What would you 
give, old gentleman, to be as young and 
sprightly as I am?” ‘‘ Why, Sir,” says 
he, “I think I would almost be content 
to be as foolish.” Johnson (it is well 
known) professed to recruit his ac- 
quaintance with younger persons, and, 
in his latter days, I, with a few others, 
was more frequently honoured by his 
notice. At times he was very gloomy, 
and would exclaim, ‘ stay with me, 
for it is a comfort to me” —a comfort 
that any feeling mind would wish to 
administer toa man so kind, though 
at times so boisterous, when he seiz- 
ed your hand, and repeated, ‘‘ Aye, 
Sir, but to die and go we know not 
where,” &c.—here his morbid melan- 
choly prevailed, and Garrick never 
spoke so impressively to the heart. 
Yet, to see him in the evening, 
(though he took nothing stronger than 
lemonade,) a stranger would have con- 
cluded that our morning account was 
a fabrication. No hour was too late to 
keep him from the tyranny of his own 
gloomy thoughts. 

A gentleman venturing to say to 
Johnson, “‘ Sir, I wonder, sometimes, 
that you condescend so far as to attend 
a City clab.”—** Sir, the great chair 
of a fall and pleasant club is, perhaps, 
the throne of teen felicity.” And 
he might have added, ‘*‘ I collected in 
early life many anecdotes and charac- 
ters from such clubs, with which I 
embellished my Ramblers and Idlers.” 

[ had not the honour to be at all in- 
timate with Johnson till about the 
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time he began to publish his “ Lives 
of the Poets,” and how he got through 
that arduous labour is, in some 
measure, still a mystery to me; he 
must have been greatly assisted by 
booksellers. I had, some time before, 
lent him Euripides with Milton’s 
manuscript Notes: this, though he 
did not minutely examine (see Jod- 
drel’s Euripides), yet he very hand- 
somely returned it, and mentioned it 
in his “ Life of Milton.” In the 
course of conversation, one day, If 
dropped out to him, that Lord Har- 
borough (then the Rev.) was — in 
possession of a very valuable collection 
of Manuscript Poems, and that 
amongst them, there were two or 
three in the hand-writing of King 
James I.; that they were bound up 
handsomely in folio, and were entitled 
** Sackville’s Poems.” These he soli- 
cited me to borrow for him, and Lord 
Harborough very kindly entrusted 
them to me for his perusal. At that 
time he had become careless about his 
books, and frequently very melancholy. 
Not finding any acknowledgment 
about them, I wrote to him, and 
received the annexed note, ** that he 
knew nothing about them.” 
Jan. 20, 1783. 

*¢ Mr. Johnson is very glad of any intelli- 
oom and much obliged by Mr. Cradock’s 

vour and attention. The book he has 
now sent, shall be taken care of; but of a 
former book mentioned in the note, Mr. 
Johnson has no remembrance, and can 
hardly think he ever received it, though 
bad health may possibly have made him 
negligent.” 

*¢ To Mr. Cradock.” 

This gave me no small concern, and 
I mentioned it to Steevens, who im- 
mediately said, ‘* You ought not to 
have lent it to him; he knows nothing 
about it! I saw the book you de- 
scribe lie under his old inkstand, and 
could not think what it was; it is there 
now.” However, I never regained it 
till after his death, when, reading the 
melancholy account at Marseilles, [ 
became alarmed aboat the book, and 
instantly wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who found it directly, in the place 
mentioned by Mr. Steevens, and it was 
safely returned to Lord Harborough, 
with due excuses and acknowledg- 
ments. I was not equally fortunate 
in regard to some other papers I 
had procured for the Doctor in re- 
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gard to Gray and others, and particu- 
larly the French Translation of the 
** Merchant of Venice.” Something 
had been said before him about a 
note of Mason’s, relative to the mistake 
of a Translator, and the explanation of 
the word bowling-green, when I en- 
tertained him with a more laughable 
instance of a mistake in regard to the 
passage of the return of ‘‘ my ship 
Andrew (mon Andrew),” in the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” ‘This, says the 
Translator, is in England a very merry 
fellow, who plays tricks at a cele- 
brated annual fair held there, and 
frequently, by his buffooneries, brings 
home to his employers very extensive 
gains.” This book, merely owing to 
his infirmities, likewise, I never re- 
ceived again, 

Sometimes trifles diverted him, and 
relieved his melancholy, but there 
could be no possible guess how an 
anecdote would be received. Speakin 
of Sterne’s Sermons—“‘ Sir, the fellow 
mixes the light with the serious; else 
in some parts, Dr. Johnson, I was 
surprised to find you had attended to 
them at all.” te, I was in a stage- 
coach; I should not have read them 
had I been at large.” And directly 
afterwards, Harris’s Hermes was men- 
tioned. ‘1 think the book is too 
abstruse ; it is heavy.” ‘“ Itis; buta 
work of that kind must be heavy.” 
** A rather dull man of my acquaintance 
asked me,” said I, ** to lend him some 
book to entertain him, and I offered 
him Harris’s Hermes, and as I expected, 
from the title, he took it for a Novel ; 
when he returned it, I asked him how 
he liked it, and what he thought of it? 
‘ Why, to speak the truth,’ says he, 
* 1 was not much diverted; I think all 
these Imitations of Tristram Shandy 
fall far short of the original!’”—This 
had its effect, and almost pro- 
duced from Johnson a rhinocerous 
laugh. 

One of Dr. Johnson’s rudest speeches 
was toa pompous gentleman coming 
out of Lichfield Cathedral, who said, 
“Dr. Johnson, we have had a most ex- 
cellent discourse today!” ‘That may 
be,” said Johnson ; ‘ but it is impos- 
sible that you should know it.” 

OF his ie a to me, duriug the 
last years of his most valuable life, I 
could enumerate many instances. One 
slight circumstance, if any were want- 

Gent. Maa. January, 1828. 
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ing, would give an excellent proof of 
the goodness of his heart, and that to 
a person whom he found in distress: 
in such a case he was the very last 
man that would have given even the 
least momentary uneasiness to any one, 
had he been aware of it. Johnson, 1 
think, went into his neighbour Al. 
leyne’s house, where he found a large 
party of females drinking ; the greater 
part were not aware perhaps who he 
was, and went on in their discourse, 
without any regard to his being 
present; at last he began rather. to 
growl, and talked of idle sounds, 
without either sense or meaning. The 
account I had from Mrs. Braddish, 
who was present. She was an humble 
pensioner on the Stratford family, and 
dined at my house frequently on a 
Sunday; but, during the week, she 
worked or washed for her living in 
Bolt-court. She was a gentleman’s 
widow, well educated, and was most 
highly vexed at being included in such 
an offending party. I told her I 
would apologize for her to Johnson, 
which 1 did. He made litile reply, 
but I found afterwards she had fre- 
quently been at his house, and he 
much noticed her. He told Mr. 
Alleyne that he found her to be a very 
sensible and discreét woman. 

This Mr. Alleyne was a very honest 
man, was Johnson’s landlord, and 
much respected by him; but T. Davies 
often diverted his friends at Alleyne’s 
expense. By living so much with the 
great luminary, he had imbibed some 
of his pompous diction, which, unfor- 
tunately, eing filled up with some 
phrases that he himself frequently made 
use of, such as foh! foh ! lack-aday ! 
Jiddle-de-dee! outof ail of it, T. Davies 
furnished out a rich melange; and, 
eniertaining us frequently with it, he 
forgot himself, and introduced it before 
Johnson. ‘* And pray, Davies,” some 
of us asked, “* how did he receive it?” 
*« Why, 1 found he understood it, and 
only rubbed his mouth, and walked to 
the window.” Mr. Alleyne was a 
respectable stationer. These slight 
anecdotes gave a key to Johnson’s real 
character: he always meant to be on 
the side of justice, virtue, and hu- 
manity. 

When the story of Johnson’s felling 
Osborne in his own shop was told at 
Davies's, I ventured to strike out the 
following extempore : 
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When Johnson,* with tremendous step, 
and slow, 

Fully determin’d, deigns to fell the fue, 

E’en the earth trémbles, thunders roll 
around, [the ground. 

And mighty Osborne's ’self lies levell’d with 

The last time I saw Dr. Johnson 
was just before I went to France; he 
said, with a deep sigh, ‘ I wish I was 
Boing with you.”” He had just then 

een disappointed of going to Italy. 
Of all men I ever knew, Dr. Johnson 
was the most instructive. 

During my residence in town, 
in the year 1824, I passed through 
Islington, on my way to Mr. Nichols’s 
house at Highbury, but was rather im- 
peded by a most crowded funeral; on 
naming this, Mr. Nichols said, “ it 
was the funeral of Dr. Strahan, whom 
I have heard you speak of as having 
met at Dr. Johnson’s.” ‘* You quite 
surprise me!” ‘* Yes,” said Mr. 
Nichols, ‘‘ and we have been men- 
tioning here, that you must be 
amongst the last now remaining of all 
that party.” The conversation that 
passed that day, in consequence, prin- 
cipally led to the serious negociations 
that have since taken place relative to 
these Recollections. 


——-— 


Mr. Unsay, 2, Francis-st. Golden- 
square, Jan. 18. 


[* several of your former volumes, 

XCI. pt. i. p. QO, and xcIIL. pt. ii. 
p- 279, you have communicated to 
your readers some amusing particulars 
relating to the notorious William Lilly, 
the Sidrophel of Butler, and prince of 
astrologers during the reigns of Charles 


the FirstandSecond. The favour ofa 
friend has lately enabled me to inspect 
the almanack published by this impu- 
dent cheat for the year 1655, and with 
your permission I will lay before your 
readers some account of its contents. 
It may be imagined that such a work 
can afford little that is worthy of pre- 
servation, but I need not remark to 
you that history gathers some of its 
most valuable materials from sources 
that at first sight seem little calculated 
to yield the least assistance, and I think 





* «6 Lie still, Sir,” said Johnson, “ that 
ou may not give me a second trouble.’’ 
r. Nichols afterwards asked Johnson 
whether the story was strictly true? “* No, 
Sir,” replied Johnson, * it was not in his 
shop, it was at my own house.” 
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it will be found that even an old 
almanack may be referred to with ad- 
vantage. Such a publication may also 
contain many particulars of ‘events 
which, although interesting in them- 
selves, remain unnoticed by the grave 
historian, who considers it beneath the 
dignity of his task to regard the less 
important, although not wholly unin- 
fluential, under-current of events. 

The almanack | have referred to is 
entitled, ‘‘ Merlini Anglici Epheme- 
ris: Astrologicall Predictions for the 
year 1655. By William Lilly, Student 
in Astrology. Insanus qui aliquod se- 
cretum scribit, nisi a vulgo celetur, et 
vix a sapientibus possit intelligi. Lon- 
don, printed for the Company of Sta- 
tioners, and H. Blunden, at the Castle, 
in Cornhill, 1655.” On the title-page 
is an engraved copperplate portrait of 
Lilly, very similar to the one published 
in vol. xc11. of your Mag. although 
the face is rather thinner, and there is 
in the countenance less of that riant 
expression which distinguishes the 
other. Altogether, however, the 
change is not greater than is. to be 
expected in the appearance of every 
man from forty-five to fifty-two. 

The year 1654, near the end of 
which this almanack was, of course, 
published, is distinguished in the his- 
tory of Great Britain as being the first 
year of the protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell. The Long Parliament was 
“*turned out of doors,” as Lilly ex- 
presses it, on the 20th April, 1653. 
Barebone’s Parliament terminated its 
short existence on the 12th Dec. fol- 
lowing. On Friday, the 16th Dee. 
the celebrated ‘* instrument of govern- 
ment” was first promulgated; and on 
the same day, as Lilly tells us, ‘ at 
half an hour past two in the after- 
noon,” his Highness received, or’ac- 
cepted, the Sword and Seal at West- 
minster. It is, therefore, by no means 
remarkable that the ‘* Student of 
Astrology” should, under these cir- 
cumstances, devote a considerable por- 
tion of his ‘* Astrologicall Judgments” 
to the fortunes of this new prince, 
whose government had now assumed a 
form in some little degree settled and 
known. Accordingly, the first few 
pages of the ‘* Judgments” contain a 
strenuous endeavour to prove that all 
the strange fortunes of «* Old Noll,” 
had been clearly and pointedly pre- 
dicted by ‘ sage Sidrophel.” The 
introductory passage is so curious for 
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its ingenuity and excessive modesty, that 
I shall quote it as it stands, 

‘¢ Before we come to deliver our astrolo~ 
gical judgment of the contingencies of this 
present year 1655, we hold it very, con- 
venient to signifie unto this present genera- 
tion, and also to future ages, how it hath 
pleased Almighty God all along, almost in 
every year of our annual and other writings 
emitted into the world since 1644 (at which 
time we first appeared publickly), so to 
direct and guide our understanding, that ina 
multitude of our expressions we have some- 
times tacitly, and at other times very mo- 
destly, hinted at, nay, almost in significant 
language, expressed those great and many, 
yea, even miractlous mutations which have 
befallen our native country (which is Eng- 
land), as also the several alterations both ia 
civil and other matters of government, whieh 
have therein happened, very long before they 
came to pass; nay, even those very ho- 
norable and high actions and carriages of 
this present Lord Protector, both in his 
person and undertakings, are so plainly de- 
monstrated, and in such plain language de- 
livered, that, unless an envious generation of 
very obstinate people shall willingly hood- 
wink their understandings, and out of meer 
malice or envy disparage his glorious actions 
and the copiousness of .our pen, they must 
acknowledge our genius, guided by some 
secret providence, to have been his High- 
ness’s trumpet, and he the main and almost 
onely subject of our many years. writing. 
We do more willingly remember these our 
preceding predictions, that posterity may 
know we were as well born to predict his 
greatness as he made capable by the extra- 
ordinary hand of God to verifie them.” 

From such an introduction the se- 
quel may be easily guessed; every 
lucky or doubtful passage in his early 
writings (his almanacks or his pamph- 
lets), is turned and distorted to the 
advantage of his own prescience and 
the honor of Cromwell, who is, in 
truth, flattered with no sparing hand. 
It is not my intention to follow Mr. 
Lilly throughout his course ; but there 
are several passages which appear worth 
extracting. One of his hieroglyphics, 
he pretends, had reference to the peace 
established by Cromwell. 

“¢ First, with. the Swede, by the extra- 
ordinary blessing of God upon the industry 
and endeavours of that most honorable per- 
son, the Lord Commissioner Whitlock, 
imployed by his Highness unto the Swedes 
fur that purpose ; who, notwithstanding the 
unseasonableness of the year, and the many 
dangers uttending the sea in that season, 
not respecting the indisposition of his body, 
or any danger which might intervene, most 
nobly aud willingly, not onely underwent the 
embassage, but also to the extreme honour 
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of the English nation, performed his em- 
bassage, and concluded a peace highly to 
the advantage of his nation. His Highness 
hath also brought the Dutch unto a hand- 
some peace, and enforced Denmark to re- 
store our merchants’ ships and goods. He 
hath also, to the great advance of the 
merchants, composed ‘a yeace with the Por- 
tugals ; therefore I think he was very pro- 
perly pictured in that shape, and the word 
Pax placed under him.” 

Whitelock, who here shares Lilly's 
commendations with the Protector, 
was a friend of the astrologer, and upon 
several . occasions made use of his 
heavenly skill. 

Another hieroglyphic happening to 
contain a few wheatsheaves, this is at 
once construed into an indication of 
plenty, and he remarks: 

‘‘Ifever any man who is alive did know 
corn cheaper than it hath been for these 
three years last past, we much wonder. 
Wheat being at 20d. and rye 16d. a bushel.” 

A third hieroglyphic foretold the 
dissolution of the» Long Parlianient, 
and here he gives the following strange 
account of that event: 

‘* But, behold in the 6th page, how sig- 
nificantly we represent the late; Parliament 
really as it was when dissolved: for you 
see a uavy of ships represented over the 
Parliament’s head; and at what time they 
were dissolved or routed and turned out of 
dores their navy was just setting forth. 
You see what sorrowful countenauces many 
of them have, and good reason they had to 
look like sorrowful knights, who whilst that 
Parliament lasted knew no mediocrity in 
their pride, though now they are but as 
vulgar men scorned in most places they re- 
side in, O Gilbert Millington, Abbot of 
Fell, in Nottinghamshire, high prince of 
plundered ministers, in what ale-house wast 
thou in when that house was dissolved? Exit 
Gilbert.” 

His especial enmity towards the 
“‘ Committee for plundered ministers,” 
arose from the circumstance which is 
detailed in his life written by himself, 
of his being summoned before that 
Committee on occasion of some prog- 
nostications in his ‘Starry Messenger,” 
which were construed into an offence 
against the Parliament. The same 
circumstance is referred to in the fol- 
lowing passage in the almanack : 

‘¢ Since that time his Highness hath, in a 
manner, had the sole government of England, 
and that by his means and endeavours we 
enjoy a settled good peace none will deny, 
except, perhaps, Will. Cawley, of Chiches- 
ter, lately elected a Privy Counsellor to the 
Queen of Pigmies; yet formerly he was a 
prodigious stickler, right or wrong, in the 
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Committee of plundered ministers, who, 
hearing of our being in trouble in 1652, ex- 
professo.came unto London to prosecute us, 
for which his civility we\ could not omit to 
mention his igreatness.” 

Millington and Fell, the two mem- 
bers of the Committee who, in these 
passages, are held up to especial ridi- 
cule, are also commemorated in his 
own account of the matter contained 
in his life. before referred to. ‘* One 
Millington,” he says, ‘* a drunken 
member, was much my enemy, and 
so was Cawley, of Chichester, a de- 
formed fellow, unto whom I had done 
several courtesies.” 

‘” In the following very awkward man- 
ner he also pretends to have forewarned 
‘the Protector of the danger he was in 
from the conspiracies of the royalists 
upon his pemmption of the protec- 
torate, for which Messrs. Vowel and 
Gerard suffered (Clarend. 3. 384.). It 
is a curious specimen of the straits to 
which astrologers are driven, in order 
to make any thing of their predictions. 

«¢ But who shall suffer the fate following 

I leave unto time’s discovery : 
Sublatus forte veneno, 

Aut czsus gladio, subita vel morte vocatus. 

What's he that may by poyson dy, 

By sword, or sudden casualty ? 

The words of the last verse have relation 
.to.those treasonable designs plotted against 
the. Lord Protector since his happy pro- 
tection of us, but by Providence prevented, 
for we know several were executed for 
conspiring his death, What concerns a 
sudden death, I trust, is now prevented by 
his Highness’s miraculous delivery from that 
eminent danger he was in near Michaelmas 
day last past, 1654.” 

The latter part of this sentence, with 
respect to sudden death, refers, 1 ap- 
prehend, to an accident which had 
very nearly put a period to Cromwell’s 
reign. The Duke of Holstein had 
sent him six horses as a present, and 
the Protector, being desirous of trying 
them, and perhaps of exhibiting 
his skill as a coachman, amused him- 
self by driving the horses in Hyde 
Park, his secretary, Thurloe, being 
within the coach, his Highness the 
Protector on the box. But the Pro- 
tector was unable to execute his task ; 
the horses became restive; be was pre- 
cipitated from his seat upon the pole, 
from whence he fell, and was dragged 
along the ground for a considerable 
distance with such violence that a 
loaded pistol which he had in his 
pocket went off; but amidst all these 








dangers the sacred person of the Pro- 
tector escaped almost unhurt. 
Lilly then proceeds to show, by the 
disposition: of the heavenly bodies at 
the period of Cromwell's assumption 
of the protectorate, that ‘if men on 
earth, or angels in heaven, had studied 
compliance with his Highness, they 
could not, that time of the year con- 
sidered, have created a more promising 
or hopeful election, or a first beginning 
more harmonically consenting with 
former and latter configurations of 
heaven.” All intimating the durabi- 
lity of the government then formed, 
and that it would not “ in many ages” 
be determined. We may smile at the 
futility of mere human attempts at 
prediction, of which this is a most 
notorious instance of failure; but the 
political consequences of such an asser- 
tion, at the time when it was promul- 
gated, were likely to be very consider- 
able. We know that the dicta of 
Lilly were regarded with a degree of 
superstitious respect that it is scarecly 
possible for us to conceive, and which 
indeed we should not credit if it were 
not vouched by good authority. He 
was consulted by Fairfax upon ‘the 
success of his military expeditions ; by 
Charles I. as to his escapes from prison ; 
the army of Cromwell were encouraged 
to perseverance, when in Scotland, by 
a prognostication of victory by Lilly in 
one of his almanacks; and even a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
in Charles the Second’s time, con- 
sulted him in hopes of discovery by 
the stars who were the authors of the 
fire of London. Such a positive asser- 
tion of the durability of Cromwell’s 
government as the one above extracted 
was therefore, [ imagine, of consi- 
derable political importance, and was 
well calculated to work upon the 
minds of the people. Indeed the 
royalists seem to have considered the 
matter in this light, and therefore com- 
batted their opponents with their own 
weapons : for Lilly tells us that there 
were at that time ‘both masculine 
dreamers and female prophetesses (like 
the nun of Kent in Hen. 8. his days), 
pretending visions or revelations to 
vilify and lessen his Highness’s repu- 
tation, probably set forward by some 
silver-handed enemies or gilded tongues 
to detract from his actions and glory.” 
In like manner Lilly discourages all 
conspiracies against his Highness, by 
assuring his enemies that he “ cannot 
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find any one likely to prevail against 
him ;” and. enforces ive obedience 
to the new. order of things, by declaring 
that ‘* a.consent and harmony of the 
heavenly ordinances,” had conduced 
to bring about the great changes in 
which Cromwell had been concerned, 
and that he had not ascended into the 
chair of government without an espe- 
cial decree of Heaven; ‘‘ therefore,” 
he concludes, ‘* we ought willingly to 
comply with our obedience unto the 
firm ordinances of the heavens which 
declared his actions by our pen.” 

It is well known that Lilly enjoyed 
considerable fame on the Continent. 
When he was accused before the Com- 
mittee for plundered ministers, Mr. 
Strickland, who had been the agent of 
the. Parliament in Holland, declared 
that ‘‘ his name was. famous in those 
yarts. in which he had long continued. 

assure you,” he. proceeded, ‘* his 
name is famous over all Europe; I 
come to do him justice.” Another 
proof of this fact is, that the King of 
Sweden sent him a gold chain and me- 
dal worth about fifty pounds, as a re- 
turn for some predictions in his alma- 
nacks in favour of that monarch. 
These predictions occurred in the years 
1657 and 1658; but there are some 
passages relating io this monarch in 
the almanack now under consideration 
which seem worthy of being extracted. 
Referring to a former publication he 
says : 

*¢ In page 39,[ say that the dominion, or 
sovereignty, which is signified to be attained 
by some man, or state, at first by deceit and 
cruelty, or will be attained by war, great 
labour and industry, fraud, blood, and what 
not; yet afterwards it shall be ordered with 
sweetness by subtilty, mercy, affability, 
policy, &c. His Highness is one of those 
who hath attained to great sovereignty as 
by us predicted. And whereas we said, 
‘man or men, who dares deny but that the 
King of Sweden,’ since we wrote that trea- 
tise, hath had a kingdom translated unto 
him by Christiana the late Queen? a work 
scarce paralleled in all historie. Charles the 
5th surrendered not until very age enforced 
him: she in the prime of her age, not unto 
one of her own issue, but unto one allied 
unto her at a further distance; but indeed 
unto a most worthy man, fitted, as it were, 
by God for so great a work.” 

The cunning by which he makes 
this prophecy fit both Cromwell and 
Charles, is apparent. ‘* Whereas,” he 
remarks, “* we said man or men ;”’ but 
the words are, ‘* man or séaée,” and 

not ** man or men,” and the whole 
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passage evidently refers to one person, 
one dominion, &c. and not to several; 
although it did not suit his purpose to 
consider it in that light. 

In another part we have the follow- 
ing passage, also referring to a former 
publication : 


*‘In page 41 we say, ‘*True it is that 
upon the effects of that eclipse in Aug. 
1654, very great matters in things politick, 
as leagues, &c. shall be effected ;” and im- 
mediately after we say, ‘‘ Old things are 
departed, new men, new laws, new magi- 
strates, new commonwealths.” Since we 
wrote that judgmeut the old Parliament was 
routed, or dissolved, a new Parliament was 
called, which made new laws, and one a law 
unheard of, viz. an act for marrying by 
none of the peace; since that time his 

ighness hath made new Judges, and the 
instrument of the new government I take 
to be a new law. And whereas I say the 
eclipse would operate upon men whose ages 
were more than thirty and so about, or near 
fifty, this present King of Sweden is more 
than thirty, and his Highness a few years 
more than fifty. Many men also who were 
in high authority were presently after that 
time well eased of that burthen they never 
complained of, viz. of lording it over others 
and obeying nobody themselves, being the 
day before the dissolution Honourable, but 
the next day no more Worshipfull than a 


The last sentence is another allusion 
to the Long Parliament, his spleen 
against which he lost no opportunit 
of venting. The followin panteaiealh 
is a prophetical failure of thie ** second 
Daniel,” but contains, I make no 
doubt, a ee correct account of the 
disturbed and oppressed state of Eng- 
land at the period in question, wrung 
from a man who had no disposition to 
give offence to the powers that were: 

** And whereas we say the new govern- 
ment shall continue in much majesty and 
austerity until 1663, we hope the actions 
of the present times make good, or do 
verifie, our predictions; for verily so long 
as some envenomed spirits who consider not 
the great works of the Almighty in these 
our so great mutations, de continue their 
embittered oppositions against his Highness, 
what marvel is it, if, enforced by turbulent 
spirits, upon meer necessity he keep up a 
full body of the army in pay for preservation 
of the peace of this nation, the government 
whereof by God onely is entrusted unto his 
wisdome and providence. When malicious 
spirits give over their conspiracies against 
him, his Highness will then give a period 
unto our general taxes ; therefore we have 
no reason to maintain a faction against him 
in whose life consists this nation’s welfare.” 
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The next passage I shall extract is 
rather singular, as coming from a man 
just married, although for the third 
tune, 


*¢ Our daiés are numbered, and we will 
meddle no more}; our pilgrimage in this life 
hath been troublesome; we desire a period to 
all our travels, as having almost finished 
what we were created for. Veni, Domine.’’ 

It will be remarked, that this Prince 
of Astrologers always employs the 
sounding monosyllable *‘ we,” although 
the paper is. subscribed in his own 
name. ‘* We will henceforth,” he 
exclaims angrily in another place, 
** we will henceforth give you no astro- 
logical reasons, having been too copi- 
ous unto an ungrateful generation of 
men who might shave beep everlast- 
ingly in their, A, B, C, without our 
assistance.” 

The following extract contains acu- 
rious mixture of good guessing and bad 
guessing. —His Highness and Ourself— 
impudence and cant. I leave to the 
curious in such matters to determine 
who is the ** one” great man to whom 
he referred. 

*¢ For what may befal England, I do 
most ingeniously deliver my judgment, that 
without God’s great and very abundant mer- 
cies, we may in plain terms expect a plague 
or pestilence in 1655, and far better is it we 
fall into the hands of God than man. But 
so long as this present Protector doth live, 
no foreign enemy, of what nation soever, 
shall land forces on the English shore with- 
out repenting their forwarduess; therefore 
may he live long, govern justly, and dye 
very honourably and aged; and. whilst he 
lives as he is, be a terror unto the enemies 
of England, who, when he is dead, will 
leave such an example of intricacy behind 
him, that though many persons of honour 
will endeavour most earnestly to imitate 
him, yet none but: only one in many ages or 
succeeding generations shall come near unto 
or parallel his atchievements; but he is 
English, and a very prophet hath no ho- 
nour in his own country, and Ourself shall 
be sure to smart for our Astrological com- 
mendations of him in the judgment of those 
whom we call ———. But our portion of 
comfort is in Heaven; upon earth little is 
ordained for us but slander and reproaches.” 

The literary abilities of Lilly were 
by no means of a high order; but there 
is occasionally something peculiarly 
terse and forcible in the style employed 
in his prognostications,—a boldness of 
expression by no means singular in an 
age prolific in strong minds. The fol- 
lowing is a striking example: ‘A 
conjuaction of malapert people think 


to carry all before them by vain im- 
pudence, or rather imprudence. The 
fail.” At another place I find the fol- 
lowing bold exclamation against the 
Scotch, who seem to have shared his 
hatred with the Long Parliament. 
** The Scottish people inclinable to re- 
volt and murther cur English soldiers, 
where occasion perinifs them. Happy 
England if Scotland were a million of 
miles distant from thee !”’ 

The last extract I shall make con- 
cerns the dispute between Lilly and 
Mr. Gataker, which you have already 
referred to, vol. xcr1I. pt. ii. p. 298. 
Mr. Gataker, who was one of the most 
learned members of the synod of di- 
vines, took occasion to censure Lilly's 
publications, and ridicule astrology in 
an exposition upon the 10th Chap. of 
Jerem. ver. 2. Lilly replied to him, 
and several counter publications ap- 
peared on both sides. inthe Anglicus 
for 1654, in his observations upon 
August; Lilly wrote, ‘* Hac in tumba 
jacet presbyter et nebulo.”’ It so hap- 
pened, that about that time Mr. Gata- 
ker died, and in the following passage 
we find Lilly, by virtue of this precious 
morsel of Latinity, laying claim to the 
full merit of having predicted that 
event. ‘The conclusion of the para- 
graph has scarcely a parallel! for impiety 
and absurdity, 


** Our pen doth willingly pass by some 
injurious speeches delivered publickly in a 
sermon at Master Gataker’s funeral by a 
very, very unworthy Ashye Mouth.* We ho- 
noured Master Gataker whilest alive, ac- 
counted him a man of as much learning and 
reading as any; and endued with as much 
choler and spleen as any mortal man. We 
wish he had kept close unto the text when 
he commented on Jeremiah, chap. 10, 
vers. 2, and not bespattered ourself with 
very obscene language, not befitting a man 
of gravity ; especially oa a commentary upon 
a text of Scripture, for which many learned 
divines have much condemned his rashness, 
or ill-guided zeal. But he is dead, having 
left very few divines of our English nation 
comparable or equal in Jearning unto him- 
self, especially in history or the Hebrew 
tongue. ‘We predicted his death as it fell 
out in August 1654, and we were so civil as 
to bestow an epitaph upon him, viz.—Hac 
in tumba jacet presbyter, &c. Seriously he 
mistook our meaning in every particle of his 
forty, sheets of paper wrote against us. We 
wish we may no longer live than that we 
honour a learned and orthodox ministry or 
clergie ; the factious spirit we endure not, 





* Simeon Ashe, a puritan minister. 
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nor do we conceive it edifieth any thing when 
a private spirit doth blunder out nonsense in 
a pulpit against astrologie. We remember 
the Pharisees called Christ a drunkard, a 
glutton, a friend to publicans and sinners ; 
and why ?—his enemies knew not his doc- 
trine or person.” 


The local antiquary may be pleased 
to learn that the worthy Mr. Lilly 
dates his papers from the ‘* Corner 
house over against Strand Bridge ;’”— 
perhaps some of your correspondents 
can point out the spot. In an indict- 
ment preferred against him in 1655 he 
is described as ** late of the parish of 
Saint Clewent Danes.” 

On the last page is the following 
piece of intelligence oddly enough 
placed amongst some book-advertise- 
nents. 

¢¢ The new river in Surrey begun hy Ma- 
jor James Pitson and others, the 4th of 
August, 1651, is now made navigable for 
barges from Guildford to London, carrying 
twenty or thirty tun a barge, there being 
already ten employed, so that there is at 
London and Guildford every day in the 
week, for more easie carriage of commodities, 
one or other of those barges; the work be- 
ing finished by the said Major James Pit- 
son and others, Nov. 1, 1653, a work very 
advantageous and much commendable.” 


Yours, &c. Joun Bruce. 


Or THE OricInaAL LANGUAGE OF 
Ancient Nations.—No. lV. 


(Continued from Vol. XCVII. ii. 508) 
: orp Karmss is of opinion that, if 


the common language of men 
had not been confounded upon their 
undertaking the tower of Babel, there 
never could have been but one lan- 
guage. Antiquaries constantly sup- 
pose a migrating spirit in the original 
inhabitants of the earth; not only 
without evidence, but contrary to all 
probability. Men never desert their 
connections nor their country without 
necessity. His Lordship proceeds to 
reason and establish this principle upon 
facts extracted from annals far subse- 
quent to the early period of the deluge ; 
but he subjoins that, “ as Paradise is 
conjectured to have been situated in 
the heart of Asia, the surrounding re- 
gions must have been first peopled, 
and the civilization and improvements 
of the mother country were undoubt- 
edly carried along to every new settle- 
ment. In_ particular, the colonies 
planted in America and the South Sea 
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Islands, must have been highly polish- 
ed ; because, being at the greatest dis- 
tance, they probably were the latest. 
And yet these and other remote people, 
the Mexicans and Peruvians excepted, 
remain to this day in the original 
savage state of hunting and fishing. 
He conceives that ‘the deplorable 
event reversed all nature ; by scattering 
men over the face of all the earth, it 
deprived them of society, and rendered 
them savages.” Sketches,.i. 62. 

Shuckford supposes the invention 
and use of alphabets to have their origin 
very early in this second world; pro- 
bably not long after the dispersion of 

hinaer, for the records of the ‘Chal- 
dean astronomers reach almost up to 
this time; and Thyoth’s inscribing 
pillars was not above two centuries 
later. It is not likely that they should 
hit immediately. upon one alphabet ; 
but rather they made atiempts, and 
came to it by degrees. Con. i. 249. 

It is not probable that mankind who 
lived nearly 1600 years before the flood 
had no letters; and if they had any, 
Noah must have known them, and 
used them; there were too many at 
Shinaer to prevent any rumour of a 
single person there inventing them : 
and Nimrod afterwards had several 
eminent men with him. 

The evidence of the Chinese is the 
surest on this point; for they had no 
records prior to Fo-hi or Noah, whose 
descendants landed in their country, 
bringing letters with them from the 
Antediluvian world. They have no 
alphabet, but a new mark for every 
different action, and those extend to 
120,000 according to Walton; and to 
this Le Compte adds, that there is no 
esteemed or learned man amongst them 
who does not understand 15 or 20,000 
of their letters. Shuckford, i. 243. 

The original language of Japhet and 
his children is to be traced into Ire- 
land first, and thence into Scotland 
and Wales; corrupted by time, and 
by the wantonness of all nations, in 
endeavouring to adapt their originals 
to their. own native tongue—the 
Greeks more especially did ‘this, and 
the Gauls and French afterwards, in 
the names of men and places. The 
Bards or Filids who accompanied the 
Milesians from Spain into Ireland, 
were successors of those Bards who al- 
ways had accompanied the heroes of 
antiquity, and had succeeded their fa- 
thers in recording genealogies and ex- 
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loits throughout the whole race of 

aphet, or Europe; and no nation can 
boast of possessing such records at this 
day as the kingdom of Ireland. The 
Narratives of Magogian, or Irish Filids. 
Parsons, 107. 

Camden, however, does not trace 
them so far as this : though in his pre- 
face, xx et seq. there is some reference 
to these authorities, but not sufficiently 
to draw any fixed conclusion. The 
Scots, Picts, Romans, and Saxons, are 
all very subsequent to the children of 
Japhet. But Dr. Parsons may be 
thought here to correct the industry of 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

The Filids have agreed punctually 
with the Mosaic account, whenever 
there was occasion to mention what he 
treated of ; though they begin long be- 
fore the birth of Moses, and are car- 
ried through all the migrations of the 
Gomerians and Magogians, to their 
settling in these kingdoins, continued 
to their first acquiescing to an English 
king, with the greatest regularity; and 
none but Soythians and Magogians 
were the original inhabitants of Ireland 
after the flood, nor of England, but 
Gomerians. P. 110, 111. 

Gomer and Magog were sons of 
Japhet. 

he Irish Chronicles agree that the 
invasion of that island by the Mile- 
sians, or subjects of Milesius and of 
Spain, was 1080 years after the deluge, 
which accords with the Filids and 
other historians. This brings it to 
A.M. 2736, and corresponds with the 
deliverance of the Israelites in their 
4th servitude, by Deborah and Barak, 
from Jabin, king of Hazor; 1281 ante 
Christum. 

The Scythians first observed the wor- 
ship of the true God, and so did the 
Chaldeans ; they were descendants of 
Japhet, and the latter of Shem. Bat it 
was among the issue of Ham that ido- 
latry was begun; the Greeks adopted 
it from them, having abandoned the 
knowledge of the Deity, which their 
predecessors the Gomerians and Scy- 
thians were in possession of in the isles 
of Elis or Elisha, and Scythia (p. 138). 
Tacitus, speaking of them as Getz, 
notices their belief in a future state, 
and submitting more readily to death 
than they prepare for a journey (ibid). 
The worship of God continued un- 
tainted in Britain and Ireland many 
ages after it was adulterated elsewhere 
(p. 141). The Druids took their rise, 





as well as the Scythian philosophers, 
from the same fountain, the house of 
Japhet, through the family of Magog. 

But I must forbear a strong inclina- 
tion to proceed in these researches, as, 
though very interesting, descending to 
a period so far subsequent to that 
which is the principal subject of these 
pages. The enquiring reader will be 
able to pursue them much more at 
large, and in detail, in the original of 
Dr. Parsons; who remarks that, al- 
though other languages have been al- 
tered, the Irish have preserved their 
letters and orthography entirely the 
same that it ever was, without any 
change, to this day, in their MSS. of 
the most ancient, as well as of the most 
modern times (p. 255), but that they 
soften and abridge it in their conversa- 
tion; proofs of which he affords by a 
table of words. 

But we are not to date all knowledge 
as coeval only with the flood, because 
Noah must have been thentofore in a 
station of life tocommand much know- 
ledge, and to give instruction. Also, 
that Moses says of Jubal, one of Cain’s 
great grandsons, that he was father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ, 
and Tubal Cain instructed every arti- 
ficer in brass and iron. This shews 
how early not only the science of music, 
but musical instruments also, and not 
only those two useful metals, brass and 
iron, were understood, but the methods 
of obtaining the ore; malleating and 
fashioning them, and the utensils and 
process necessary for such purposes, 
were all familiar with Noah’s prede- 
cessors. 

Adam, made in the image of God, 
comprehends the skill of mind, and 
application ; and, when by sentence 
excluded from Eden, he must have 
starved if full powers had not been 
given him to till the earth, and sub- 
due it, that therefrom he: should find 
subsistence, and this united all the 
knowledge necessary for its cultivation. 
Noah, the last of his long line of an- 
cestry, must have possessed all the ad- 
vantages of such information, and have 
transmitted them with appropriate lan- 
guage and names, to his sons, with 
the right worship of God. And it is 
found that the language which they 
and their descendants used, was the 
Hebrew, which affords a proof that 
this was the original, and shows the pro- 
priety of Moses, a Jew, having been 
selected to write their earliest history ; 
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for it does not seem what other lan- 
guage he could have adopted but that 
which was the original, and in which 
he was also instructed to publish the 
Decalogue. It was used at the disper- 
sion. See T. H. Horne, vol. ii. p. 2. 

Besides, Enoc, the second class from 
Adam, lived contemporary with Noah 
84 years; also with Canaan, Methu- 
saleh, Lamech, and Shem, during se- 
veral centuries, and must therefore have 
acquired their knowledge ; and he con- 
tinued after the deluge till the 58th 
year of Abraham. ‘Thus all his pious 
predecessors went to the grave before 
that dreadful calamity, and left it to 
Noah to give the verbal outlines of its 
history, which Moses, ina future period, 
with the further aid of inspiration, 
committed to writing in the same lan- 
guage. 

Hence it appears, that Gomer and 
Magog, the two sons of Japhet, were 
the two great fathers of the people of 
Europe, and by their emigrations Go- 
mer gave inhabitants to all the south- 
ern, and Magog and his brothers 
Meshec and Tubal, to all the northern 
kingdoms ; which shews that the An- 
cient Britons were Gomerians, and 
the ancient Irish were Magogians. P. 
411. 

Such inquiries as these, progres- 
sively lead the mind most happily, as 
I conceive, through the remoiest ages 
and nations, by paths scarcely ever 
trodden, rendering us familiar with the 
first peoplers and teachers of the new 
creation under Noah, with alphabets 
and tongues, and derivations, from 
sources and a people Jong since ante- 
cedent to him, but combined with a 
subsequent union. 

mg ane the invention of letters is 
ascribed to Napth and Path, two sue- 
ceeding Kings, who instructed their 
people in them, and in architecture, 
and had some useful knowledge of 
physic and astronomy. Men then be- 
gan to minute down in characters, 
upon pieces of stone, or lamps of burnt 
earth, some hints of things in order to 
transmit them to future ages; but as 
few persons were skiiled in this art, 
and as the names of the inventors of 
arts were but few, it-is probable they 
were not recorded. The most ancient 
fragments of Egyptian learning were 
some inscriptions on lumps of burnt 
earth, called onAcs, or pillars, and these 
were some ages after those times found 
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hidden in caves neat Thebes’ or Dio- 
polis, Pausan.i.78. Agatho Demon 


deciphered them, 42 in number; 36 
were written upon philosophical sub- 
jects, the origin of the world, history 
of mankind, &c. which was the phi- 
losophy of those times; and the other 
six related to medicine: the date of 
this advancing knowledge must have 
been about the close of the 20th cen- 
tury of the world, for Ananim died 
after a reign of 63 years A.M. 2006. 
I must refer to Shuckford for the fur- 
ther pursuit of this part of our subject, 
and to Michaelis for the origin of lan- 
guages. 

As to the supposed migrating spirit, 
even Bochart must yield to Kempfer in 
boldness of conjecture. After proving 
from difference of language, and from 
other circumstances, that Japan was 
not peopled by the Chinese, hempfer, 
without the least hesitation, settles a 
colony there of those who.thought of 
building the tower of Babel. Nay, he 
traces. most minutely their route. to 
Japan; and concludes that they must 
have travelled with great expedition, 
because their language has no tincture 
of any other. He did not think it ne- 
cessary to explain what temptation they 
had to wander so far from home, nor 
why they settled in an island not pre- 
ferable either in soil or climate to many 
countries which they must have tra- 
versed. Ibid, p. 63. 

The cosmogenies of all the chief 
parts of the earth are traced with a 
clear and able hand by Mr. Faber in 
his Hore Mosaicw, vol. I. p. 32, 
where he has presented their. tradi- 
tional history and the numerous ac- 
counts of the Deluge. In that of 
China he refers to the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. II. p. 117, and to Mau- 
rice’s India, vol. t p- 507 ; adding that 
Martin informs us that the Chinese 
writers make frequent mention of the 
Flood, but do not enter into the causes 
which produced it: this deficiency led 
him to doubt whether they spoke of 
the Noetic flood, or of some partial de- 
luge confined to the realm of China. 
So far as this, however, he ventures to 
assert that there is a great dissimili- 
tude between the two accounts; and 
he adds that in point of chronology 
they nearly coincide, each having 
taken place about 3000 years before 
the Christian zra. Martin. Hist. Sin, 
lib. 1. p. 12, where he follows very 
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judiciously the longer computation, 
which has been adopted by the East- 
ern Churches. According to the Hebr. 
Chron. it occurred in the year 2349 
ante C. and according to the Samari- 
tan in 2939. Faber, I. 108. 

These last particulars manifestly de- 
termine Fohi to be the same person as 
Noah, who, by the vanity of local ap- 
Nap is generally made the first 

ing of every ancient people. Hence 
his birth without a father, from a mo- 
ther encompassed by a rainbow, must 
inevitably mean the allegorical birth of 
Noah from his great mother the Ark. 
Hore Mos. I. 140. This union of 
dates would effectually liberalise their 
motives of communication, would give 
vigour to the consolations of kind of- 
fices, would eradicate hatred and envy 
and the low ambition that serves nel- 
ther the lofty nor the humble, and 
would so level the barriers of self-inte- 
rest, as that throughout the establish- 
ments of rational man, peace would be 
the rule of action, and that reverence 
to the revealed will of God would fi- 
nally confirm his people-in the univer- 
sal adoption of the Gospel, which would 
make them one fold under one Shep- 
herd! 

But it is time to close these specula- 
tions on the origin of mankind and 
their emigrations ; our facts are fuund- 
ed on Moses, and they refute the ex- 
travagant assumptions of the Chinese 
philosophers. A. H. 

(To be continued. 


Cranworth Parsonage, 

Mr.Ursan, "Norfolk, Jan. 21° 
I HAVE lately published a selec- 
tion from letters* I received from 
the late Lord Chedworth in the period 
from Jan. 17, 1780, to May 14, 1795. 
I have there stated my reasons for not 
adding any which I received from his 
Lordship after that time. In a note 
at the end of the publication [ advert 
to a communication as I conceive of 
much worth, which I received from 
him in the year 1800, on the subject 
of a course of reading necessary for the 
pony instruction of a Magistrate. 
n the same note I avow my intention 
of offering this letter to you, with a 
request that you will insert it in your 
valuable Miscellany, a request which I 
now presume to make; and I trust 
that, in complying with my wishes, 


* A 4to. vol. published by Hurst and Co, 





you will do a real pleasure to many of 
your numerous readers, as well as con- 
fera favour on Yours, &c. 

Tuos. CRoMPToN. 


*¢ To the Rev. Thos. Crompton, Belton, 
(Suffolk), near Yarmouth. 


Dear Sir, Ipswich, Jan. 2, 1800. 
I know so well Mr. Brookes’ poten- 
cy, as not to doubt that the Lord 
Lieutenant will follow his recommen- 
dation at the next cold seal which the 
commission receives. I beg leave to 
say that, if you think I can be of any 
assistance to you in the discharge of 
your office, or in recommending books 
to enable you to acquire the requisite 
knowledge, I shall be very happy to 
communicate on the subject. At pre- 
sent I shall only say, that Burn is in- 
dispensible, but must not be impli- 
citly relied on, for the book is not free 
from errors; and the quotations from 
Acts of Parliament are not always 
faithful, and lead to mistakes, which 
an attentive perusal of the Acts them- 
selves would (to you at least) render 
highly improbable. Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries should be diligently perused ; 
and I beg leave particularly to recom- 
mend to your attention Mr. Justice 
Foster’s Crown Law, a most learned 
and luminous work, of which every 
Magistrate ought to be master (he is a 
very powerful reasoner); and Bosca- 
wen on Summary Convictions, which 
I could wish you to consider diligently 
before you proceed to the execution of 
that disagreeable part of your duty. I 
hope you will not think me too didac- 
tic, nor infer from it that I fancy my- 
self a good justice of the peace in any 
respect, but in rectitude ‘of intention, 
with regard to which my conscience is 
at perfect ease ; I know how short 
I fall of the requisite knowledge and 
ability. 1 do not say this from any 
affected modesty, for 1 know that I am 
better qualified for the discharge of my 
office than many of my brethren in 
this county; ‘* but ‘ nulla est gloria 
preeterire claudos.” 
* * ~ © *© &*© &© © & & & 
**] should not recommend your 
having Burn interleaved; but a book 
for the purpose of noting recent deci- 
sions, and alterations of the law, by 
new Acts of Parliament, would be 
highly useful ; and a reference to this 
might be made in the margin of your 
Burn: of course your book would con- 
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tain exact references to the places 
whence the cases, &c. noted are taken. 
I may. lay it down to you as a general 
rule never to think of buying old edi- 
tions of Law Books. Neither of those 
f have mentioned to you are out of 

rint. The last edition of Mr. Justice 
Foster's excellent book has some valu- 
able additions. Mr. Boscawen’s Trea- 
tise on Summary Convictions was not 
published till 1792; I know not whe- 
ther there has been a second edition : 
I should recommend having this book 
bound up with a number of blank 
paper leaves at the end, equal in bulk 
to the treatise itself, which, including 
the index, consists only of 223 pages, 
on which you may enter notes of the 
cases respecting convictions, which 
have been determined since the publi- 
cation of the work. When you have 
digested these, I will send you a fur- 
ther list of books which I should 
think necessary for you. 

I remain, dear sir, 
Your very obedient and humble servt. 
CuEDWoORTH.” 


4B 
Burning of Indian Widows. 
Mr. Ursan, West Square, Jan. 1. 
HE barbarous Indian practice of 
burning Widows alive is so gene- 
rally known, that any proof of the fact, 
or description of the ceremony, would 
here be superfluous. But, on the sub- 
ject of its antiquity, I beg permission 
to say a few words. 

Without inquiring at what remote 
period the custom originated, or on 
what particular occasion, I content 
myself with observing, that the know- 
ledge of it had made its way to Rome 
before the birth of Christ, since we 
find it noticed by the poet Propertius, 
who died about nineteen years previ- 
ous to that event; and who mentions 
it, not as something altogether novel 
and ‘* ¢naudite,” but as matter of pub- 
lic notoriety. I will here quote his 
own words (3, 13, 15)— 

Felix Eois lex funeris una maritis, 

Quos Aurora suis rubra colorat equis : 
Namque, ubi mortifero jacta est fax ultima 

lecto, 

Uxorum positis stat pia turba comis ; 

Et certamen habent leti, que viva sequatur 

Conjugium: pudor est, non licuisse mori. 
Ardent victrices, et flamme pectora prebent ; 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris. 


This passage is the more remarkable, 
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as pointing to a funereal rite of still 
greater antiquity—that of the surviving 
friends cutting off their hair for an 
offering to the spirit of the deceased. 
(See the Funeral of Patroclus, in Ho- 
mer, Il. }, 46 and 136—and the Pro- 
phecy of Ezechiel, 27, 31.) 

While I have the pen in my hand, 
it may not be amiss to observe, that 
the word ** Una,” in the first of the 
lines above quoted, was not intended 
by the poet to be understood in the 
common acceptation, but as “ unique, 
unparalleled, superlative” — Lex una fe- 
lix, ** singularly fortunate—as Catullus 
(22, 10) has ** UNUS caprimulgus,” 
*‘ the veriest clodpoll on earth’—and 
Horace (Sat. 2, 3, 24.) 

Hortos, egregiasque domos, mercarier UNUS 
Cum lucro néram—* None like me for a 

bargain.” 
Yours, &c. 


> 
FLY LEAVES.—No. XLI. 


Extracts from the Book of Entries at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1610. 


CampEN’s BriTANNIA. 
June 4, 1610. 


r. Geo. Bysuorrge, Mr. John 

. Norton, Mr. Adan:s, Mr. Edw. 
Byshopp, Mr. Banckworth, William 
Aspley, entered for their copyes, in full 
court holden this day, Mr. Camden’s 
booke called Britannia, as well in Eng- 
lish as in Latyne. vid. 

Whereof Mr. Geo. Byshoppe is to 
enioy one-third p’te, (saving) of that 
third prte Mr. Banckworth and Wil- 
liam Aspley are to have and enioy 
there moity or halfe p’te. And Mr. 
Adames and Mr. Edw. Byshopp are 
to have th’ other third p’te betweene 
them. 


Joun Carey. 


od 


Gwituim’s HERALDRY. 


July 24, 1610. 

Raffe Mabbe entered for his coppye 
under th’ands of Mr. Baschan, Mr. 
William Camden Clarenceux, and th’ 
wardens [of the Company] A booke 
called “ A display o Heraldry, b 
John Gwillim, Pursivt att Armes.” vid. 


Puiays or Ben Jonson. 
Sept. 20, 1610. 
John Brown, John Basby, jun. en- 
tered for there coppe under th’ ands of 
Sir Geo. Bucke and of Mr. Waterson 
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for Mr. Warden Leake, A booke call- 
ed ‘* Epicceni, or the Silent Woman,” 
by Ben Johnson, vid. 


Oct. 3, 1610. 

Walter Burre entered for his cop 
under th’ands of Sir George Buck 
Master of the Revels] and th’ war- 
ens, A Comcedy called ‘* Tlie Alchy- 
mist,” made by Ben Johnson, vid. 

The same entered for his copyes b 
assignment from Thomas Thorpe, wit 
the consente of th’ Wardens under 
there hands, 2 books, th’ one called 
**Sejanus his fall,” th’ other “ Vul- 
pone, or the Foxe,” xiid. 





Don Quixote. 
Jan. 19, 1610-11. 

Edw. Blounte and Will. Barnet en- 
tered for their copy under th’ ands of 
Mr. Edw. Abbott and th’ Wardens, A 
booke called * The delightfull History 
of the witty Knight Don Quissote.” 





SHAKSPEARE’S PoEMs. 

There is a neat and very convenient 
edition of the poems of Shakspeare, 
printed by Bernard Lintot, consigned 
by Malone to oblivion as ‘* full of er- 
rors.” It is the only modern edition 
enumerated by the critic, except his 
own; those published by Gildon, Se- 
well, Evans, &c. having no better cha- 
racter than being “* spurious.” 

The work was published in two 
volumes. The first volume appeared on 
3d August 1709,* containing Venus 
and Adonis; the Rape of Lucrece ; the 
passionate Pilgrim; and sonnets to 
sundry notes of music. The regular 
dates were assigned to each article as 
founding the authority. About Feb. 
1710-11, appeared the second volume, 
containing the one hundred and fifty- 
four:sonnets, and the Lover’s Com- 
plaint, as from the edition of 1609. 
Lintot the publisher announced his 
work as ** correctly printed literatim,” 
and that * some of these miscellanies 
were printed from an old edition which 
Mr. Congreve obliged me with ; others 
from an ingenious gentleman of the 
Middle Temple, who is pleased to 
leave his old copy with me, to shew 
any person that has a mind to gratify 
his curiosity therewith.> A later ad- 
vertisement has ‘¢ some of these Mr. 





* See Advertisement in Tatler, No. 52, 
1709, fol. 

+ See Advertisements in Post-boy of 
March 3 and July 31, 1711. 


Congreve communicated tothe press,’ 
and it is therefore not improbable 
Congreve was in part editor of the 
work. <A stress is Tid in the adver- 
tisement prefixed to the volume, on 
keeping close to the spelling. In the 
copy before me the Rape of Lucrece 
has been collated by Dr. Farmer, with 
the first edition, 1594, with no greater 
variation than is commonly found on 
such occasions, and it may be re- 
marked, that that poem and the Venus 
and Adonisare the only portions of the 
work not assuming to be taken from 
copies printed during the life of the 
author, as also that the chief variations 
occur in the edition of 1616. So much 
for. Malone’s sentence —‘ full of er- 
rors.” 

Dr. Farmer, among the fiy-leaf 
notes, has *‘ N. B. These little vols. 
are become scarce : they were published 
before Gildon’s edition, as a supple- 
ment to Rowe.” 

The Editor of the Shaksperiana, 
at p. 58, has stated, ‘* the above poems 
were all republished collectively in 
1640, under the following title:— 
Poems, &c.’’ A reference to that vo- 
lume will show it is not entitled to 
any such character. 


A LULLABY, 
From an old MS. with music. 
Sweet was the song the Virgin sung, 
When she to Bethlem Juda came, 
And was deliuer’d of her sonne, 
That blessed Iesus hath to name ; 


Lulla lullaby, lulla lulla lullaby : 


Sweet babe, quoth she, my sonne, 
And eke my Saviour borne, 
Which hath vouchsafed from on high 
To visitt vs that wer forlorne. 
La Julla, la lulla, Ja lullaby. 


Sweet babe sung she, 
And rockt him featlie on her knee. 


Ev. Hoop. 


—~-¢-—- 
CANZONET. 
The words l'y Mr. Binham, formerly of Exon. 
Set to Music by Mr. Ballinger, of Wych-st. 
SWEETLY o’er the heart when stealing, 
Love’s bewitching power betrays, 

Reason absent—Youth beguiling— 

Wildly how the fancy strays. 
Ah, vain of prudent life the warning, 

** False the joys” caressing still, 
How we wonder in life’s morning 

Bliss delightful should be ill. 
Worldly prudence, slighting, scorning, 
Reign for ever Love’s bright morning. 
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1. Origines Genealogice ; or the Sources 
whence English Genealogies may be traced 
from the Conquest to the present Time, 
accompanied by Specimens of ancient Re- 
cords, Rolls, and Manuscripts, with Proofs 
of their Genealogical Utility. Putlished 
expressly for the Assistance of Claimants 
to hereditary Titles, Honours, or Estates. 
By Stacey Grimaldi, F.S.A. 4to. pp. 342. 


R. Grimatpi’s work is a com- 

pass in its intention, and a chart 
in its execution, to all those who are 
likely to be engaged in genealogical 
voyages. Voyages we call them, for 
certainly there are dreadful sands and 
rocks; sands, where the most skilful 
investigator may be stranded; and 
rocks, where be may be wrecked. 
Moreover, fools and impostors bring 
genealogy into ridicule by absurdity or 
deception. The latter is common ; but 
as to the former, it is true that a mo- 
dern genealogist has in print deduced 
the stem of a Sovereign of Europe 
from Calliope, one of the nine Muses; 
and our ancestors were scarcely less 
silly; for they, by putting Adam on 
his back at the bottom of a tree, forget 
that the very way to connect a man 
with the vulgar, was to make his de- 
scent the same as that of the vulgar. 
However, the founder of a family, we 
do not say the first ancestor, was in 
most instances some man who distin- 
guished himself. But the distinction 
between the awcient and modern no- 
bility is this,—the family of the for- 
mer was obliged to render perpetual 
services to the nation; the latter has 
all its services performed by the 
founder, and his descendants may be- 
come mere men of pleasure. We 
mean no disrespect to noblemen of re- 
cent creation, for most pernicious would 
it be for the preservation of patriotic 
principles and an interest taken in the 
State, if men who are qualified for high 
stations could not attain to them. The 
Duke of Wellington finished a war in 
four days, though opposed to a supreme 
Master in the art of war. This would 
have cost the nation, under less com- 
petent management, an expence little 
short of ruin; and if money be the 
sole reward, then parsimony in the be- 
ginning of life, and speculation in the 
Stock Exchange afterwards, would 





form our great men, i. ec. they would 
be all Jews. But our ancient nobi- 
lity and gentry have this proud distinc- 
tion, that they are the descendants of 
heroes, and of the founders of our li- 
berties, of those who also were, gene- 
rally speaking, good landlords, hospit- 
able neighbours, benevolent philan- 
thropists, and sensible patriots; and 
if any one will examine the number 
of the killed and wounded among 
them, who fell abroad in fighting for 
the safety of those at home, and in 
their own country for the conservation 
of liberty, i.e. pro aris et focis, he 
must be base indeed, if he can think 
lightly of our old nobility and gentry ; 
for by their means only was it that 
lions were ever borne in the arms of 
Eng!and—not donkies. 

But there are very important consi- 
derations annexed to Genealogy, when 
it is not foolish.~ It is a great support 
of the elevated principle upon which 
noble feeling is founded; and with 
regard to property, pedigrees are title- 
deeds. Besides, when every church- 
yard throughout the kingdom shows 
an abhorrence of oblivion, why should 
that be an object of obloquy upon pa- 
per or parchment, which is daily done 
upon stone? A consciousness of being 
undeserving of memory can alone make 
aman reckless of it; and the public 
will gain no good from persons indif- 
ferent to reputation. However, to 
close this preface, a man has as much 
right to the credit of an honourable 
race of ancestors, as he has to any 
thing else which is his own, because 
he wrongs no other person of his 
claims ; because he has an indefeasible 
right to make pretensions to past as 
well as to present respectability; and 
stimulates others to build like founda- 
tions of honour for their own posterity. 
But the whole of English biography (a 
very few eminent individuals excepted) 
lies in the National Records. The mat- 
ter of course is not like that of a novel ; 
because it is authentic, and as such, 
implies ordinary circumstances. He 
who consults pure history must take 
what he finds; but, were 4 to assume 
the licence of the writer for entertain- 
ment by selection only, he might 
glean exhibitions of a state of society, 
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most remarkable in their kind. Collec- 
tions for such a work, entering most 
minutely into all the ramifications of 
rivate iife, have long been making by 
Mr. Fosbroke, and we hope will ulti- 
mately see the light. owever, to 
return. 
Though no one takes an interest 
in another's undistinguished history, 
though it may be most virtuous and 
useful, —still, if such a person be a 
relative, there is a beautiful holiness of 
nature, we would call it, for it is like 
the paternity of God, a divine feeling 
in that mould of imagination which 
makes him delight in a human resur- 
rection of his ancestors, in seeing in 
his mind’s eye the family portraits 
once again living realities. And where 
is the wretch, without soul or senti- 
ment, who, if people are worth re- 
membrance, will be unwilling to che- 
rish such delightful reveries? In 
short, the Record Offices are the li- 
braries which contain the biographi- 
cal dictionaries of the realm ;—the 
only misfortune is that, while these 
dictionaries are the property of the 
public, they cannot be consulted with- 
out a tax, which, in our opinion, Go- 
vernment ought to abolish, by stipend- 
ing the officers. At present the tax is 
a prohibition; and we affirm that no 
man could search all the Record Of- 
fices for one family only, at an ex- 
ence short of five hundred pounds. 
Now this is as rational as would be 
twenty turnpikes requiring five shil- 
lings each from foot passengers be- 
tween Whitechapel and Hyde Park. 
However, we must come to busi- 
ness. Mr. Grimaldi opens his first 
article with Domesday Book. He says: 
«¢ William the Conqueror divided such 
parts of England as did not belong to the 
Church, and was not reserved for himself, 
into 700 baronies or great fiefs, which he 
bestowed on his particular friends, and those 
who had signalized themselves in his ser- 
vice; these baronies were subdivided into 
60,215 knights’ fees, No Englishman had 
any of the first, and few only were fortunate 
enough to obtain any of the latter. Sir 
Matthew Hale states that several genera- 
tions elapsed after the Conquest before one 
family of Saxon pedigree was raised to any 
considerable honours, or could so much as ob- 
tain the rank of a Baron of the realm.” P. 3. 
So say Mr. Grimaldi’s authorities ; 
but we shall beg leave to peel and 
ome these sweeping positions. In the 
rst place, Domesday Book never was 
a_national census, a character essential 


to the inferences above drawn. It was 
a census confined to the militia ser- 
vice, if we may so call it. As people 
are continually mistaking it, we shall 
give Mr. Sharon Turner's account of 
it. With regard to the cities, he says, 
** All the resident burghers most cer- 
tainly are not mentioned. At Bristol 
only ten are noticed, though this 
was at that time a great trading city; 
only seventy at Yarmouth; fifty-two 
only at Buckingham; nine only at 
Bedford; five at Sudbury, &c.” It 
would seem as if those persons were 
chiefly if not wholly recorded, whose 
lands and tenements rendered some 

ayments or services to the Crown or 

tate, or had been supposed to do so. 
Hence there is a wel en umeration 
of the extent and cultivators of the 
lands which had to defend themselves, 
i.e. to contribute to the military force 
of the country in the proportions al- 
luded to, but little more than this is 
attended to. (Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, 
111. p. 297.) Of course, from mili- 
tary ee prudence, the chief- 
tains were Normans; but how could 
William Rufus and Henry I. have 
availed themselves as they did of the 
service of the English, in subduing 
the Normans, if they had been so far 
extirpated as some statements have 
supposed. That they became in a 
great part tenants to the Norman 
usurpets of their estates is to be ad- 
mitted ; but even this position is greatly 
qualified. We concede only that many 
of the Anglo-Saxons were huorvibly 
treated, in the manner described by 
Matthew Paris, other chroniclers, and 
the preface to Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire. In 1682, a tract in small 4to, 
entitled ‘“* Argumentum anti- Nor- 
mannicum,” was published for the ex- 
press purpose of confuting this notion 
of the utter extinction of Anglo-Saxon 
respectability. Among other testimony 
is a passage from William of Poitiers, 
Chaplain to the Conqueror (Gesta Gu- 
lielmi Ducis Normann. &c. fol. 208), 
in which he says, ‘* Nulli tamen Gallo 
datum est quod Anglo cuiquam injusté 
fuerit ablatum ;” that is, according to 
the judgment given in Sharborn’s case, 
that those who had kept themselves 
unconcerned, and had neither consilio 
vel auxilio assisted Harold against Wil- 
liam, had the full and free benefit of 
the Saxon laws, and had not their es- 
tates unjustly token from any of them, 
and given to his French and Normans. 
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In this work it is contended, first, 
that in the Parliaments of William the 
First, English as well as Norman Ba- 
rons sat, and that there likewise was, as 
an essential part thereof, the commu- 
nitas or Englishmen ; secondly, that 
William the First did not change the 
whole form and constitution of the 
Saxon Government, but that the Eng- 
lish had still estates and fortunes con- 
tinued to them, and that it was a great 
mistake to affirm that the King and his 
Normans divided and shared them all 
among them, and also that it is a 
grand error to think that there were no 
Englishmen in the common council of 
the ‘whole kingdom in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. (fol. xiii. 
xliv. cxiii.) 

That there were Englishmen who 
enjoyed their nobility and estates after 
the Conquest, is plain, from the in- 
stances of Waltheoff of Winchester 
(who rebelled), Turchil of Warwick, 
Roger de Berkeley, Reinbaldus Pres- 
byter, and several others. William of 
Malmesbury says, that William Rufus, 
under the rebelliog of Odo Bishop of 
Baieux, ‘‘ videns Normannos poene 
omnes in und rabie conspiratos, Anglos 
probos et fortes viros, qui adhuc resi- 
dui erant, invitatoriis scriptis arcessit ; 
—_ super injuriis suis querimoniam 
acientibus, bonasque leges et tributo- 
rum levamen, liberasque venationes 
pollicens, fidelitati sui obligavit”.... 
and that these Saxons were not all 
plebeians, is evident from the same 
historian, who, speaking of the siege 
of Rochester, one of the events of this 
rebellion, says, “‘ Erat tunc apud Roue- 
cestram omnis pene juventutis ex An- 
glid et Normannid nobilitas,” a word 
which then included gentilitial rank 
(de Will. secundo L. itij. Seriptor. p. 
Bed. f. 68. a. ed. 1596). Henry the 
First likewise courted the English, on 
account of supporting himself by their 
means against his brother Robert (M. 
Paris, 52); and, when he wooed his 
Queen Matilda, she was recommended 
to assent, because by her means the 
‘* native nobility,” for so we translate 
* genialis nobilitas,” which had long 
degenerated, would be restored (id. p. 
48). Inshort, itseems more correct to 
say, that the Anglo-Saxons were greatly 
oppressed, than that they were extin- 
guished. As to Sir Matthew Hale’s 
averment, that several. generations 
elapsed after the Conquest, before one 
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family of Saxon pedigree was raised to 
any considerable honours, or could so 
much as obtain the rank of a Baron of 
the realm, it is confuted in relation to 
the time of the Conqueror by Turchill, 
Lord of Warwick, and down to the 
time of Henry the Second, by Roger 
de Berkeley. Sir Matthew could not 
have seen, or did not recollect, Sharn- 
borne’s case, if the cause was tried on 
or before his time, and we suppose it 
was, because we apprehend it to refer 
to the. same family as that to which 
Bishop Nicolson alludes in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

‘* Had pedigrees been carefully preserv’d 
in all the great families of England, I can 
hardly think of any better old stores of his- 
tory than they might probably have afforded 
us, since the most notable circumstances of 
the life of any eminent person in the pro- 
geny, are usually recorded there with accu- 
racy and niceness; but many of this kind 
we shall not meet with, Sir H. Spelman 
found one of ’em iin his native county of 
Norfolk, that of the ancient family of the 
Sharnburns, which seems to have been pe- 
rused by Cambden. Yet this was looked 
upon by its discoverer as such a rarity, that 
he has left us this motto upon it; 


** Non vulgare vides monumeutum; forte 
videbis 
Haud duo preterea talia, siqua vides.” 
Engl. Hist. Libr. 240. ed. vo. 


Now we think, from the family his- 
tories of the Shirleys in the Harleian 
collection, and the Ashburnham de- 
scent, that were we in possession of 
more such sound Anglo-Saxon pedi- 
grees, that we should find their de- 
scendants far more numerous than has 
been presumed. 

The other averment of Sir Matthew 
Hale is, that none of them could so 
much as obtain the rank of a baron of 
the realm. He seems to have con- 
founded together territorial and parlia- 
mentary baronies. Of Anglo-Saxons 
holding the former, we could specifi 
instances ; and as to the latter, it is 
clearly shown, that the summons to 
Parliament was conferred or withheld 
by the royal inclination, and that there 
was no other qualification of title in 
the object of a peerage, than a certain 
degree of wealth and importance at- 
tached to extensive possessions. . (Ba- 
ker’s Northamptonshire, 1. 524, 525.) 
If, in point of fact, there did not exist 
an hereditary succession de jure to a 
title, before the creation by patent, 
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then we do not know how a peerage 
by writ of summons can be construed 
to carry with it, like a patent, an entail 
of inheritance. If it be founded vpon 
precedent, then there are more prece- 
dents against it than for it, and prece- 
dent, though it justifies a claim, can- 
not make a right. However, this is 
not the only point in which we find 
ourselves unable to reconcile ancient 
and modern Parliamentary law. 

To cease digression. In p- 10 we 
have Camden’s and Dugdale’s opinions 
of the Battail Abbey Rolls. We much 
doubt whether the vitiations have been 
so extensive as presumed. 

Dugdale says, “* there are great errors, 
or rather falsities in most of the copies 
of Battail Abbey Roll, by attributing 
the derivation of many from the French, 
who were not of such extraction, but 
merely English, as by their surnames 
taken from several places in this realm 
is most evident.” 

To this we demur, because the argu- 
ment upon which the presumption of 
corruption is founded, is not conclusive. 
It is a curious fact, that there is not in 
any one of the Rolls a sirname ending 
in ton, for though Morton occurs in 
the English copies, it is Mor¢ein in 
the French; yet éon is a very common 
English termination. Perhaps there 
are other frequent Anglo-Saxon, or old 
English terminations, not to be found 
there. If so, the corruptions must be 
fewer. Besides, it is not the fact that 
surnames taken from places in this 
realm show the parties to be of Eng- 
lish extraction. In the Monasticon 
(ii. 126, old edit.) we have an Enysan, 
a Norman, who came over with the 
Conqueror, and took the adjunct Dg 
Watrong, from a place in Stafford- 
shire. 

But what can be precisely deduced 
from indefinite premises, such as are 
local surnames, in point of fact they 
were often compulsory. In Dugdale’s 
Baronage, it is said, that John, fourth 
in descent from Fitz-Roger, son of 
Roger Fitz-Richard, by appointment 
of Edw. I. took the name of Clavering 
from an estate in Essex, belonging to 
the family. 

We value Mr. Grimaldi’s work too 
highly, and are too sensible of its va- 
luable contents, to pass it over speedily, 
and on these accounts only leave it for 
the present. 

(To be continued.) 
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2. An Historical, antiquarian, and pictu- 
resque Account of Kirkstall Abbey ; em- 
bellished with Engravings from Original 
Drawings, by W. Mulready, R. 4. and 
C. Cope. 8vo, pp. 227. 


IT is a subject to us of deep regret, 
when beautiful remains of antiquity 
are discussed with the bad taste of 
essay-mongers. Even the mighty ta- 
lents of Johnson and Warburton failed 
in the illustration of Shakspeare, while 
Steevens was exceedingly successful, 
because he explained his author by 
contemporary ideas and manners. We 
have been concerned to see a man of 
high unquestionable ability, Dr. T. D. 
Whitaker, take up the same foolish 
plan of indulging in hypotheses, which 
have no more connection with arche- 
ological subjects, than political eco- 
nomy with chivalry. We have the 
same abhorrence of the corruption of 
history, as of the corruption of legal 
evidence. Contemporary ideas can 
alone illustrate contemporary actions ; 
and it is the great merit of Dugdale, 
Warton, St. Palaye, and other genuine 
Antiquaries, that they accompany facts 
with the elucidations only of contem- 
porary ideas. They do not comment 
upon Chaucer from the Principia of 
Newton. 

The subject before us is an Abbey. 
A chaotic mind, made up of novel- 
like sentimentality, Don Juan poetry, 
Archimedean steam-enginery, political 
(more properly anti-political) economy, 
liberal whiggery, marching intellect 
(though it full as often only hops), and 
all the other onomies, isms, ects, ities, 
and eries of the present day, is the 
most unfit upon earth to give us correct 
ideas of the manners and thinking of 
our ancestors. Archeology is like law; 
it must be explained by science, not 
by opinion. We want to know what 
things actually were, not what Dr. 
Whitaker (whom our author severely 
criticizes), or Dr. Milner(who is praised 
for confounding two distinct kinds of 
architecture), and others, think that they 
were, and therefore say that they ac- 
tually were ; accordingly we asseverate, 
that it isa mischievous and pernicious 
deterioration of history for any author 
to indulze in reflections upon archzo- 
logical subjects, except he knows the 
contemporary ideas, and his illustra- 
tions be merely comments upon them. 
For instance, the subject helore us is a 
Monastery. 


- No philosopher, much 
less a sentimentalist only, would ever 
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discover that our ancestors gave alms 
because they ae na that the prayers 
of the poor would prolong their lives, 
or that they conceived the foundation 
of abbies to be a means of insuring 
duration to their families, yet both 
these ideas prevailed. The truth is, 
that reason cannot explain what reason 
had nothing to do with. The matter 
in question had concern only with su- 
perstition of a peculiar kind. 

But further, philosophical sentimen- 
tality is only philosophy spoiled, and 
sentiment spoiled. Philosophy, as it 
appears in ~ sear Gibbon, Robertson, 
Paley, Millar, &c. explains the princi- 
ples of human conduct in the same 
scientific form as the naturalist explains 
phzenomena in the material world ; 
and sentiment ought to be confined to 
fine and beautiful feeling. To identify 
philosophy and sentiment, is to unite 
mathematics with poetry; to make a 
homogeneous being of a monster. 

We have gone thus far, because our 
author has eked out his materials with 
matters of this kind, under forgetful- 
ness that topography is literature of 
record, and that its sole legitimate ma- 
terials are men and events, so far as 
One fact 


concerns a particular spot. 
is worth a hundred comments; as one 
precedent in law is better than a hun- 


dred counsel's opinions. We go to a 
topographical work as we go toa Ca- 
talogue Raisonné. Nobody thinks of 
substituting the oratorical soap-bubbles 
of the auctioneer for such an indispens- 
able manual. 

But then, antiquaries are old women, 
writers of the very lowest intellectual 
capacity, and so have thought and 
written conceited fellows, both in verse 
and prose, who did not know that insi- 
pidity is the utter ruin of poetry and 
essay, and never wrote a line or a sen- 
tence which possessed effect. We are 
not therefore surprized, when Whita- 
kers who were clever men, and wise- 
acres who are not clever men, select 
the august rains of ancient grandeur as 
the fittest theses for school-boys’ 
themes, full of common place and 
mawkishness. But the real antiquary, 
who feels in his soul all the sublime 
and the beautifuljef such remains, 
abhors the distraction of his attention 
to the chattering of a parrot, incon- 
gruously introduced as a Cicerone of 
such remains. 

The mattter, however, which we 
have. reprobated, is not so abun- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1828, 
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dant as to spoil the book. It is not 
an inundation, only here and | there 
a puddle, which we may avoid walk- 
ing through. The plates are tasteful 
and picturesque, and the remains so 
considerable, as to be deemed a ruin, 
not a ruinulet—a torso, not a mere toe 
and a finger. Our author has added a 
plan of the Abbey, a square cloister 
with buildings annexed to the sides, 
but he errs in thinking that there was 
an unvarying plan in the arrangement 
of such buildings (see p. 37 seq.) It is 
not true that the Church was always 
placed on the north>side of the clois- 
ters, for at Gloucester, &c. &c. it is 
on the south; and there are similar 
errors de ceteris. We are not, how- 
ever, inclined to condemn the work ; 
for such errors are not the author's, 
and certain parts of his elegant book 
(and such it is) are curious. Episto- 
lary writing, in the modern familiar 
form, did not obtain till the fifteenth 
century ; and the following curious 
admixture of the style of an Embassa- 
dor’s dispatches and St. Paul’s epistles, 
will, we think, amuse our readers. 
In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Hugh de Bridsall, Abbot of 
Kirkstall, thus writes to his Convent: 


*¢ To his reverend brethren the Prior and 


Convent of the Monastery of Kirkstall, 


John, styled Abbot of the same, wishes 
health and grace, and that they may labour 
more earnestly after the things which con- 
cern Religion, Peace, and Charity. 

*¢ Beloved, we have written this letter in 
haste, from Canterbury, knowing that an 
account of the success of our journey will 
be pleasing to you. 

“«In the first place, our death brother, 
who was present, will inform you that on 
the morrow of St. Laurence, we were met 
by letters from the King in a very threaten- 
ing style; that we were apprized of robbers, 
who laid wait for us in the woods, under a 
rock: and that we were bound, under the 
penalty of forfeiting all our goods, to abide 
the King’s pleasure. However, having been 
at length dismissed from his presence with 
honour, we proceeded on our way, and not- 
withstanding the delay in London, arrived at 
Canterbury on Monday evening, ourselves, 
our servants, and horses, being all well. 
We are not without hope, therefore, that 
our feeble beginning will be followed by 
better fortune. On Wednesday morning, 
the wind blowing fair, we got the horses on 
board a ship ****# 

«‘ For the time to come, we commend 
you, dear brethren, to God, and our bodily 
safety to your prayers. But especially pray 
for the salvation of our soul; for we are 
not greatly solicitous, if this earthly part of 
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us be delivered into the hand of the wicked 
one, so that the spirit be saved in the day of 
the Lord, which we hope for, through your 
intercessions; yet we would wish, if it be 
the will of God, to be committed to the earth 
by your hands, wherever you shall dispose.” 

*¢ But know assuredly, that if we return, 
whosoever appears to have been most humble 
in conversation, and active in business, 
during our absence, shall receive an ample 
measure of grace, and recompence from 
God, and shall every hour be more affec- 
tiunately regarded by us. 

‘© We entreat and enjoin brother R. 
Eckisley to prepare himself for the duty of 
preaching on the nativity of our Lord, 
unless we return in the mean time, that so 
great a festival may not pass without a ser- 
mon, a thing which hath never happened, 
nor, by the grace of God, ever shall do, 

66 We wrote unto certain persons, £ ab- 
stain from every appearance of evil, and 
avoid it before hand, whatever is, or can be 
pretended in its behalf.’ God shall give 
you the knowledge of these things. 

*¢ We adjure you, brethren, by the bowels 
of mercy in Jesus Christ, that, if ye hear of 
our departure, ye will pray for us faithfully, 
remembering the labours and distresses 
which we endured in the beginning of our 
creation, and of which ye are now reaping 
the fruits in peace. Q 

*© Ye know, dearly beloved, that worldly 
occupations, such as we have long been 
entangled in for your sakes, are not without 
danger to the soul. But we derive great 
hopes from your compassion, seeing that we 
aim at no earthly advantage, nor consume 
the revenues of the Monastery without cause. 

*¢ Salute our dear friends *** and espe~ 
cially our dearest companion, to whom we 
would have some one interpret this letter. 
When he hears it, he will scarcely be able to 
refrain from tears, which he shed abundantly 
at our parting. We commend our poor 
mother to your compassion. Salute’ one 
another with a holy kiss. The salutation of 
me, John, your minister, such as I am, and 
studying to do every thing in my power for 
your advantage and honour. We commend 
you again and again to God and the B. V. 

“ Written at Canterbury, with many 
tears.” Pp. 105-108. 


en ee 
8. Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. By 

J. Cradock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. Yor 

lumes III. and IV. with Additions to Vols, 

I.and II. 8vo. Nichols. 

IT will, we flatter ourselves, be re- 
collected by our readers that we called 
their attention in the course of the 
year 1826, to two separate volumes 
written by Mr. Cradock ; the first con- 
tained Anecdotes of Literature, and of 
Literary men connected with the last 
centary ; and the other, embracing the 
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period of his Travels, was devoted to 
memorabilia on the Continent. Since 
that period, Mr. Cradock has followed, 
where all his illustrious and more im- 
mediate contemporaries have gone be- 
fore him; the conditions of mortality 
have been fulfilled, and the ** narrow 
house appointed for all living” has re- 
ceived an inmate in the fulness of 
years, and with no inconsiderable lite- 
rary reputation. A biographical sketch 
of Mr. Cradock was given in our 
number for January 1827. 

Mr. Cradock had frequently express- 
ed a desire that his works should be 
collected and published, and his friend 
and executor, Mr. J. B. Nichols, has 
with much kindness and great judg- 
ment given effect to the wishes of the 
deceased, by editing the two volumes 
we ere about to notice. 

The Third Volume contains re-publi- 
cations of Mr. Cradock’s former publi- 
cations: the tragedy of ‘* Zobeide,” 
acted at Covent Garden Theatre in 
1772; the Tragedy of the “ Czar” 
(noticed in vol. xctv. ii. 60.) ; * Four 
Dissertations, moral and religious, 
addressed to the rising generation ” 
(see vol. Lxxxvi. i. 43.) ; his novel of 
‘© Fidelia, or Prevalence of Fashion, ” 
(see vol. xc1. i. 541.); ** Remarks on 
North Wales; being the substance 
of two Journeys, made in the. years 
1776 and 1777.” This tract is rendered 
much more interesting and attractive 
by the copious Notes of the Editor, in 
which he has compared Mr. Cradock’s 
Remarks with the observations of later 
Tourists in Wales. ‘The Life of 
John Wilkes, Esq., in the manner of 
Plutarch; being a Specimen of a 
larger work.” This was an ironical 
pamphlet, written whilst its author 
was smarting from the effects of the 
violence of Wilkes’s mob, which de- 
stroyed the windows of his house in 
Dean-street, Soho. 

The fourth Volume commences 
with a reprint of Mr. Cradock’s 
“* Village Memoirs, in a series of 
Letters between a Clergyman and his 
Daughter in the Country, and his Son 
in Town.” This work was first pub- 
lished in 1774; and was meant as a 
vehicle for observations on religion, 
and various other subjects relative to 
literature and the polite arts. It 
appears to have been favourably received 
ou its first publication, and gained, for 
its then anonymous author, consider- 
able eclat. But it is to the other. por- 
tion of the fourth Volume, we would 
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now direct our readers’ attention—as 
alone containing new matter, arranged 
by Mr. Nichols. 

Of the literary character of Mr. 
Cradock it is almost unnecessary to 
speak. His former volumes were 
highly appreciated by some of the most 
competent jadges, and his Editor has 
inserted some very elegant testimonies, 
borne to his merit by those who have 
been themselves distinguished by the 
world’s panegyric. “ Laudari a laudatis,” 
is the most honourable praise, which 
is published with peculiar grace when 
the object of it is no more; and com- 
»liments, which would have been in 
Bad taste had they been furnished by 
the respectable author, come with 
appropriate effect from the editorial 
friendship of his biographer. It is 
much to the honour of Mr. Cradock, 
that, though his first volumes were 
prepared for the press at the very ad- 
vanced age of much beyond four-score, 
there is nove of that querulous tone 
which belongs to the ‘* laudator ¢em- 
poris acti” ; and although he excels 
in the highest and best specimens of 
literary gossip, he is never prosy nor 
fatiguing. If he be garrulous, he is 
never dull; nor had Boswell himself a 
happier method of conveying distinct 
impressions of character and manner 
than did this gifted octogenarian. For 
his general character as a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a man of honour (if 
the latter be not synonymous), we 
would refer to the language of Master 
Stratford, the writer, we are now per- 
mitted to say, of the character of Mr. 
Cradock, inserted in our Magazine for 
January 1827, p. 17. In another 
part of our Miscellany we have given 
some copious extracts from the work, 
relative to Dr. Johnson *; and shall 
reserve for a future number some 
further anecdotes, interesting both for 
the names of the persons, and the 
manner in which they are related. 

The following letter from Dr. Parr 
(with Mr. Cradock’s introductory 
remarks), is not less honourable to the 
writer than to his correspondent. 

‘¢ During the winter of 1824-5, at the re- 
quest of some old friends, who were anxious 
to hear of Dr. Parr’s state of health, I was 
deputed to write a line of inquiry; the 
answer I received affected me most sensibly ; 
and, though much too flattering, will prove, 
perhaps, one of the most honourable tro- 
phies that could be raised to my memory. 


* See p, 21. 
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‘¢ Hatton, Jan. 6th, 1825. 
*¢ Dear and truly-excellent Mr. Cradock, 
** Again and again I thank you for a 
letter, most elegant in the style, interesting 
in the matter, and courteous in the spirit. 
Long, dear Sir, have I been acquainted with 
your various and curious knowledge, with 
your pure taste, with your polished manners, 
and your benevolent disposition. Happy I 
always was in your enlightened conversation, 
and accustomed 1 these Nene to assign you a 
very distinguished place among those lite- 
rary men who combine the best social quali- 
ties with intellectual endowments. 


Nam te cum doctis semper vixisse fatetur 
Invidia, 
and your diction will not yield the palm to 
the magni, of whom Horace boasts. 

“¢ Well, dear Sir, I sympathise with you in 
your pleasure and your pride, when you 
represent yourself as the oldest remaining 
scholar who lived upon terms of intimacy 
with Samuel Johnson. You saw him often, 
and you met him often, in the presence of 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and other literary heroes. I acknowledge 
the great superiority of your claims: Lord 
Stowell, I should suppose, will stand in the 
next place, and I challenge for myself in the 
third. For many years I spent a month’s 
holidays in London, and never failed to call 
upon Johnson. I was not only admitted, 
but welcomed. I conversed with him upon 
numberless subjects of learning, politics, and 
common life ; I traversed the whole compass 
of his understanding ; and, by the acknow- 
ledgement of Burke and Reynolds, I dis- 
tinctly understood the peculiar and transcen- 
dental properties of his mighty and virtuous 
mind. I intended to write his life; I laid 
by sixty or seventy books for the purpose of 
writing it in such a manner as would do no 
discredit to myself. I intended to spread 
my thoughts over two volumes quarto, and 
if I had filled three pages the rest would 
have followed. Glek- Tene T lamented my 
ill fortune in not building this monument to 
the fame of Johnson, and, let me not be 
accused of arrogance when | add, my own. 

‘<I read with great attention and great 
approbation the tragedy which you sent me, 
and I should like to talk with you three or 
four hours upon its very great merits. You 
gladden my soul by telling me of your inten- 
tion to instruct and to interest men of let- 
ters, and men of wisdom, by reviewing what 
you saw and heard in the course of your 
observations upon events and characters for 
many years. Thus far, solitude has been 
of use to you, and your grey hairs will 
bring to you increase of honour, by the 
proofs which you will give that your men- 
tal strength is not impaired by old age. 
Pray, Mr. Cradock, let me now and then 
hear from you. 1 fear that it will not be 
in my power again to visit the Capital ; but 
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if I should go thither, be assured that I will 
find my way to your abode. At all events, 
permit me to call you my friend; and do 
not be angry with me for telling you, that, 
~ in the Will I last made, I left you a ring, as 
a memorial of my regard and respect.* I 
should defy the rigours of winter, if I could 
find an opportunity of spending hours and 
hours with you, and our most intelligent-and 
upright friend John Nichols. My mind 
was soothed when I refd your statement of 
the concern which you and other valuable 
men expressed for my health, Danger is 
over, and my recovery goes on even rapidly. 
I must beg a favour from you and Mr. 
Urban. On the 26th of this month, I 
shall complete my 78th year, and by the 
kindness of Providence, mens sana corpore 
sano has fallen to my lot. 

*¢] hope that you and Mr. Urban will fill 
a bumper for many returns of my birth-day. 
You shall be indulged with water, but John 
Nichols must qualify some of his oldest and 
most orthodox port. May Heaven bless 
you both. Ihave the honour to be, dear 
Sir, with unfeigned respect, your friend and 
obedient humble servant, S. Parr.” 


The Volume contains many beauti- 
ful specimens of epistolary writing, the 
more valuable as they were not in- 
tended for publication. The following 
from Mr. Fulieen strikes us as being 
peculiarly happy and appropriate. 


‘¢ Brompton-square, Feb. 7, 1826. 
s¢ Dear Sir, 

*©I beg to apologize for so late an 
acknowledgment of your favour; but I 
se till L had read the ‘* Miscellaneous 

emoirs ;”’ and I have now doubly to thank 
you for your great kindness in sending me 
your Book, and for the amusement which I 
have enjoyed from a perusal of it. 

‘* Besides the pleasantness of the anec- 
dotes abstractedly taken, your volume has 
been interesting to me because our ages 
touch. There are about twenty years 
between us; and when you, as a young man, 
conversed with Johnson and Garrick, I, as 
a child, was terrified at the Moralist, and 
learning trap-ball of the Actor. 

** You have passed, Sir, what is reckoned 
the Rubicon of Life; and, therefore, there 
is every reason to expect a happy continu- 
ance of years; I most sincerely wish you 
*¢ multos et feices.” 

‘© T have the honour to be, dear Sir, with 
great respect, 

** Your much obliged humble Servant, 

G. Couman.” 
(To be continued.) 





* Extract from the will of the late Rev. 
Dr. Parr: “*I give a ring to Joseph Cra- 
dock, esq. of Gumley, Leicestershire.” 


4. Practical, Moral, and Political Economy ; 
or the Government, Religion, and Institu- 
tions, most conducive to Individual Happi- 
ness, and to National power. By. T. R. 
Edmonds, A. B. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, pp. 304. 

POLITICAL Economy professes 
(as it were) to be a clock for the 
weather, as certain and infallible as 
one for the hours. But that sucha 
science must ever be impracticable, is 
proved from the two unremediable 
circumstauces of soil and population. 
Principles, which may be accurate 
enough in certain countries, cannot be 
applicable to Holland or Greenland, to 
a country of extensive or scanty popu. 
lation ; nor is corn, or money, or any 
thing else, a standard of value, except 
under particular relations. And the 
measure of value is always to be esti- 
mated by that. which is most in 
demand, whatever it be, and the pro- 
portional value of other things to that 
article. An axe,in England worth 
two shillings, will purchase in the 
South Sea Islands ten pigs, value in 
England ten pounds; yet, according 
to the theories of political Economists, 
the said axe must have cost, in corn 
and labour, the saleable value of the 
ten pigs. That it did not do so is evi- 
dent. We therefore continue obsti- 
nate in our opinion, that there is no 
such science as Political Economy; 
only a theory so called. But we have 
not time or room to dilate any further. 

Mr. Edmonds is of opinion, al- 
though the form of the human teeth, 
shows that man is both a carniverous 
and graminivorous animal, that he is 
better maintained upon vegetables (see 
p- 6,7.); that a man and horse can 
support a family of five persons, upon 
meat or corn, by a hundred days 
labour ; upon potatoes only, by twenty- 
five. That the labour of a horse and 
man for ten days, is sufficient for the 
comfortable clothing of three families, 
or fifteen persons, for a year (p. 19.) ; 
and that the labour of a man and horse 
for five days every year, is sufficient 
to lodge, comfortably, fifteen people, 
or three families(23). That the labour 
of a horse and man for ten days every 
year, is sufficient to supply three 
families, or fifteen people, with the 
necessary national defence by sea and 
Jand (20). And as to the population, 


«¢ The United Kingdom of Britain and 
Ireland contains seventy-four millions of 
acres, of which at least sixty-four millions 
of acres may be considered capable of culti- 
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vation. Halfan acre (with ordinary culti- 
vation) is sufficient to supply an individual 
with corn, and one acre is sufficient to 
maintain a horse; consequently, the United 
Kingdom contains land enough for the sus- 
tenance of one hundred and twenty millions 
of people, and four millions of horses.” 51. 


That such an easy form of subsis- 
tence does not ensue, Mr. Edmonds 
attributes to the pernicious influence 
of luxuries. He says, 


‘¢ Private luxuries, or the luxuries of in- 
dividuals, are by no means deserving of en- 
couragement; they should rather be dis- 
couraged and repressed, For private luxu- 
ries add to the happiness of nobody; but 
thy undoubtedly diminish, greatly, the 
happiness of the majority of the human 
race. Private luxuries consist ix the relief 
from all necessary labour, in the services of 
domestics, in fine clothes, houses, and fur- 
niture; in coaches, wines, jewellery, &c. 
If, therefore, a man is relieved from the 
necessity of labouring, some other must 
have his portion of labour ‘.creased, as 
much as the first man’s labour is diminished. 
If aman, besides getting the necessaries of 
life without labour, gets also domestic ser- 
vices, fine clothes, furniture, &c. some other 
must have his daily portion of labour still 
further increased.” pp. 31, 32. 


Mr. Edmonds is, further, a great 
enemy to competition, as obstructing 
capitalists uniting to form monopolies, 
and save labour (p. 93); and as to 
habitation, he thinks it evil that people 
do not live together by hasnt and 
thousands in a great house, containing 
one large sleeping room, and one large 
sitting room, and have their cookery in 
common, because such places are 
much cheaper. p. 22, &c. 

We have thus given a statement of 
Mr. Edmonds’s Political Economy. 
Because in hot Asiatic climates there 
is very little want of fire, lodging, or 
clothing, and the people live upon 
vegetables, he has applied their habits 
to this country; and advanced so far 
as to say, that England and Ireland 
can maintain one hundred and twenty 
millions of men, and four millions of 
horses ! That the division of a country 
into small properties, and encamping 
families upon patches of ground, for 
vegetable subsistence only, are methods 
sure to produce incalculable misery, is 
well known. The exemplification is 
to be seen in Ireland; where, rating 
that country at only one third, Great 
Britain at the remaining ¢wo thirds, 
forty millions of inhabitants make, 


according to Mr. Edmonds, its due 
proportion of population. Now it has 
only seven millions, and the wretched- 
ness is extreme. Diflering however as 
we do toto celo from Mr. Edmonds, 
we must do justice to various ingenious 
things. We perfectly agree with him, 
that the increase of knowledge also in- 
creases national power and private 
happiness. The first position he 
clearly establishes by the superiority 
of the European and Christian nations, 
and of these over one another. 


** At the present time, England and 
France have so far outstripped other nations 
in knowledge, that the power of any other 
nation is insignificant when compared with 
either of these.’ p. 164. 

*« But with relation to the second position, 
the French nation is happier than that of 
England, because it possesses a greater 
quantity of that particular branch of know- 
ledge which relates to pleasure.” p. 259. 


All this is very true; because a 
Frenchman cannot be made to believe 
that pleasure necessarily implies vice, 
and happiness folly; both which 
sapient opinions, nine out of ten 
Englishmen sturdily maintain, except 
for two hours after dinner, and then 
they are happy, and at no other time. 
Though it is evident that religion only 
intended us to be good, not to be 
miserable, yet many will affirm that it 
is vicious to suck an orange, and vir- 
tuous to substitute a lemon for it. 
But the blunders of the English, in 
various moral respects, are inconceiva- 
ble. Our author ingeniously observes, 


*¢ The number of crimes committed in a 
country is generally proportioned to the 
difference between the common punishment 
inflicted by the law, and the ordinary mode 
of living of the lowest rank. In England, 
the common punishment of crime is hard 
labour; but the lowest rank of men, if 
they commit no crime, are condemned to 
perpetual hard labour, with no more luxu- 
ries than they can get in gaol. There is, 
therefore, no adequate punishment for 
crime in England, and consequently crime 
prevails there to an enormous extent.” 
p- 237. 

But to resume. That England 
knows less of happiness than any other 
country we solemnly believe ; and the 
cause, says Madame de Stael, is the 
severity of their religious notions, and 
yerpetual immersion in business. They 
co no notion of happiness but in 
connection with money, which they 
consider to bea sort of man and wife, 
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who are sure to live together, like 
Darby and Joan. 

Our author does not think so, and 
says, 

«¢ The greatest and most pernicious error 
into which all the world have fallen is, that 
happiness consists in money, wealth, or the 
command of slaves. This error is greater, 
or is more deeply rooted in the minds of 
Englishmen, than in the minds of any other 

ople. 

¢ This error, like all other errors, arises 
from an induction, founded on too small a 
number and variety of phenomena. The 
English are accustomed to the enjoyment of 
a smaller number and variety of pleasures 
than other nations; they are consequently 
more liable to the adoption of erroneous 
opinions on the subject of happiness. ‘The 
possessor of much money or slaves, is not 
at all happier than the possessor of a small 
quantity of money or slaves: the happiness 
of a man seldom or never increases with his 
income. Money or slaves can make no 
addition to the happiness of a man who has 
an abundance of the necessaries of life, and 
of the society of men and books. The 
belief that slaves or money is happiness, 
is manifestly the cause of a vast deal of 
misery to the suffering labourers and slaves ; 
and this misery of the slaves does not occa- 
sion one particle of happiness to their 
masters. Ifthe half of the mental labour 
which had been expended in the world, on 
the getting of money, had been expended in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, the 
human race would at this time have 
approached very near to perfection. The 
love of money becoming the ruling predo- 
minant passion of the mind, excludes all 
useful mental pursuits.” Pp, 260—262. 


—q— 


5. Achievements of Prayer ; selected exclu+ 
sively from the Holy Scriptures. By 
Joseph Finchley, Esq. Hatchard, 


WHEN our first parent lost that 
certainty of innocence and happiness 
with chish his Maker had endowed 
him; when he had corrupted the 
purity of the nature committed to his 
charge, and was driven forth from that 
sem ise which could indeed nolonger 
have been a paradise to guilt; it seems 
that then hope was first given to 
Adam, to save him from despair, and 
to support him under that weight of 
calamity, which was as new as it was 
horrible. Hope, the solace only of the 
sorrowful, must have been unknown 
in Eden, because Eden was happiness ; 
as hope cannot enter Heaven, because 
Heaven is the perfection of joy. It 
was hope that received Adam when 
driven (orth by the flaming sword of 


~the commissioned Cherub; hope that 
supported him till the years of his pil- 
grimage were accomplished ; and ho 
that has upheld the steps of the latest 
of his children. 

To support this hope, to give it con- 
fidence and strength, we can conceive 
no better means than the study of the 
volume before us. In the daily dis- 
quietudes of life; in its more momen- 
tous sorrows, we are too apt to forget 
that we may make appeal to Him who 
ruleth over all; or, if we think of 
him, it is as of a God far distant. But 
here we see that God is ever present, 
ever nigh unto us, when we call upon 
him ; ever ‘* more ready to hear than 
we to pray.” Here is a crowd of evi- 


‘dence to witness that God is faithful 


to-his promises, and hears us with the 
tender pity of a father. And these in- 
stances are not gathered from the 
belief of any sect or party which, 
though ‘‘all things are possible,” might 
yet excite doubt in our minds, but are 
gathered from the same source, and 
stand on the same foundation with our 
very faith. 

In short, this book is a collection 
from the sacred volume, of all those 
instances in which the Almighty visi- 
bly interposed at the prayer of his 
creatures. The compiler, with a good 
sense not enough to be commended, 
has forborne to weaken these facts by 
observation, by ‘‘ adding to, or taking 
away,” or by a single instance from 
any other source; thus leaving his 
work acceptable to every denomination 
of Christians. Acceptable, we are 
persuaded it will be, as comprising at 
one view every incitement to prayer, 
every hope for its accomplishment. 

If any thing could add to the value 
of a work, which rests its claims upon 
such high authority, it would be. its 
origin :—It is a fruit of the same bene- 
volent mind from which sprang the 
“* Society for the Relief of Widows ;” 
a Society so aimiable in its intention, so 
admirable in its discipline, so useful in 
its purposes, that we feel assured it 
must make its way among the crowd 
of charitable institutions that, more 
than our power, our wealth, our splen- 
dour, or our refinement, honour these 


our times. 

—o— 

6. Reflections on the Causes which — 
ence the Price of Corn. By M. Fletcher. 
8vo. pp. 97. 

IN our judgment, nothing can in- 
fluence the price of articles to any ex- 
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tent but the various proportions of the 
demand to the supply. In 1816, when 
commodities were remarkably low, 
there was every means of resorting to 
paper-money and an augmented cur- 
rency, but it was, and ever will be, 
vain to speculate against plenty. The 
brisk war consumption had occasioned 
a very increased production, and when 
peace was made the production conti- 
nued, while the demand was lessened. 
One or two less favourable seasons en- 
sued, and prices rose ; nor are we satis- 
fied in the discussions concerning the 
effect of Ng because a very es- 
sential point, the operation of the 
Banking-system, has been lost sight of-— 
we mean, the conversion of fixed into 
floating capital; when demand aug- 
ments, men of good property in busi- 
ness require more accommodation, and 
augment the currency; when demand 
abates, the said augmentation of the 
currency becomes a part of it, which 
produces no profit. It is a quantity of 
idle hands out of work, a great family 
of helpless children thrown upon the 
public, as upon a parish. Now we 
consider (correctly or incorrectly) that 
so far as currency affects prices, it is 
only as it is wanted or not wanted ; 
because, when the buyers exceed the 
sellers, prices rise, and more money is 
wanted than when the sellers exceed 
the buyers, and prices fall. Prejudiced 
we certainly are against the theories of 
political economists, but it is only from 
an opinion that demand and supply 
can alone solve the phenomena, and 
that prices are only steady when the 
former counterpoise the latter. It is 
true, that to a certain extent attempts 
may be made to raise prices by offer- 
ing larger sums in purchase, but its 
operation is very partial, for nothing 

et known has ever overcome a glut, 
bat diminished production. As to va- 
lue we believe it to be a relative term, 
entirely dependent upon the demand 
for any particular article, and that the 
value of all other articles is best appor- 
tioned by their gradations of value to 
that particular highest priced article. 
We have sapaieal ourselves in our re- 
view* of Mr. Edmonds’s book. 

As to the question before us, we do 
not think that the currency did affect 
the late fluctuations im the prices of 
corn, because that continued the same 
during such fluctuations, and therefore 





* See p. 44. 
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the currency-solution is a razor which 
will not shave. It will, however, be 
urged, that corn rises and falls accord- 
ing to the quantum of currency, that 
** down with the corn, down with the 
horn,” and that all things follow the 
price of corn. Now we assume, that 
prices rise or fall according to demand 
and supply, and that if the quantum of 
currency influences the price, it is be- 
cause it occasions more demand for the 
article. For it is to be recollected (as 
we have shown on a previous occa- 
sion), that if a hundred persons have 
1000/. per ann. each, and have inter- 
changeable dealings, they do not re- 
ceive one hundred distinct thousands 
of pounds, but one thousand pounds a 
hundred times paid. Indeed, a single 
thousand pounds added to the quantum 
of currency, may, under circumstances, 
augment business and dealings to the 
amount of one hundred thousand. 
Thus buyers being increased, prices 
may rise. In the same manner, from 
diminution of the currency, business 
may decrease far beyond the amount 
withdrawn, buyers be fewer, and prices 
fall. But the proverb, “ down with 
the corn, down with the horn,”’ is not 
true as a general rule. Lean stock 
rises or falls according to the vegetable 
crops. When corn is very low, pigs 
rise in price; and when there are 
great crops of winter keep, sheep and 
oxen to consume them are in greater 
demand, and are of course dearer. It 
appears to us, then, that with a greater 
quantum of currency more business is 
done, and therefore more money is 
spent, and with a diminished currency 
less business done, and less mone 
spent. It is not also true, that all 
things follow the price of corn. Teas, 
sugars, wines, &c. do not. If it be 
said, that heavy duties keep the prices 
stationary, we answer, that malt is 
loaded with heavy duties, and yet fluc- 
tuates according to the barley crops. 
We do not pretend that our ideas are 
infallible—we only mean to say, that 
if a system or doctrine be advanced, 
which will not solve all phenomena, 
such system or doctrine is theory, not 
science. 

We shall now support these opinions 
by quotations from this elaborate, judi- 
cious, and well-documented tract. 

‘¢ Productive efficiency in the people 
may augment the means of consumption, 
but also by augmenting the mass of commo- 
dities, prices generally will be diminished. 
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Grain may rise in real value, but from the 
multiplication of commodities, the money 
price of every thing will fall, though grain, 
its quantity not being increased, less than 
others.” P. 13. 

This is the same thing as saying, that 
a glut may be easily produced in manu- 
factures, but not in corn, because sea- 
sons may be unfavourable. It is then 
plain, that prices are uot governed by 
that of corn. 


‘¢ Price, therefore,” says our author, 
{p-13), ‘* depends upon the proportion of 
money to commodities—the more money 
existing as the sign of commodities, the 
higher the price; the more commodities, 
with the same amount of money, the lower 
the price. And further, the money of this 
country for a long period increased, as 
well as the commodities, but not propor- 
tionally, and therefore without raising 
prices.” P. 14. 

Free trade is another vision of a 
golden age, which our author thus 
treats. 


«¢ There was a more lasting prosperity 
in the seventeenth century in France, 
through Colbert’s measures, all restrictive, 
as regarded foreign countries. France, of 
late years, has made great advances in com- 
merce, in manufactures, in all industry and 
wealth, yet under restriction. In like man- 
ner has every nation in Europe. The United 
States of America, the most rising of all 
countries, is surrounded with prohibitions.” 
P. 36. 


Now admitting that to procure the 
means of purchasing articles from 
abroad, production must be encouraged 
at home; yet it is evident, that fo- 
reigners will only take certain articles, 
and that, if a further encouragement 
through the foreign consumption is 
given to such articles, those which 
they send to us must diminish our 
own production of the articles, and the 
injury be greater than the profit. But 
experience and history may produce 
cases at home. If heavy prohibi- 
tory duties had been placed in Ire- 
land, upon the importation of manufac- 
tures from England, or any other coun- 
try, will not a sensible man think, that 
Ireland long ago would have had manu- 
factures of its own. We are truly 
sorry to observe, that books have to- 
tally misled our author (see p. 43, &c.) 
with regard to the profits and main- 
tenance of labourers. No proposition 
is more true, than that the labourer 
does not receive even a subsistence, 
much more an adequate compensation 


for the value of his labour. In the 
agricultural countries, men with fami- 
lies receive only seven shillings a week 
(find themselves) from the farmers. 
The rest they must have from the 
poor-rates, or an asize of wages be re- 
gulated by the magistrates, and that 
would be set off by the tenant against 
the renter. In a western country such 
are the compensations of labour in 
money, but we have neither read nor 
know of any in which the peasantry 
fare so well. 

They have small pieces of ground, 
enough to bring them several sacks of 
potatoes. They have also apple-trees, 
from which they make one or two or 
three hogsheads of cyder; and they 
always fatten one or more pigs for 
bacon. ‘Their working-dress is a 
smock-frock ; and their Sunday cloath- 
ing, a perpetuity. This is almost cost- 
free; for if a man fattens two pigs, 
the profit of one, when sold, clears 
the expence of the other; if he plants 
apple-trees, by the aid of water, .he 
has beverage also without cost ; and if 
he has ground, he rears potatoes. 
Such is the plan actually followed in 
the county named; and we know no 
place in earth where the peasantry get 
drunk with less concern and suffering. 

We have spoken thus from a per- 
suasion of the absolute impossibility, 
except by deduction from rent, of in- 
suring to agricultural labourers a suf- 
ficient support. Our author shows, 
from the Seeees of the: House of 
Commons, that only five labourers (in- 
cluding boys or women) are required 
to an hundred-acres of arable. Of 
course, only a few cottages, with a 
patch of ground sufficient for potatoes 
and apple-trees, and encouragement to 
keep pigs, will keep them off the pau- 
per list, if the penalty of incurring that 
disgrace, be forfeiture of the privileges 
mentioned. In point of fact, the ava- 
rice and impolicy of farmers are the 
causes of the enormous increase of 
poor-rates. Their moral duty to so- 
ciety is utterly neglected. They let 
their male and female servants meet at 
all hours without controul, and they 
will give only solitary shillings to the 
suppurt of schools that might remove 
one half of their poor, or elevate their 
sentiments above pauperism. 

Our author thinks that the mining 
speculations in South America will 

roduce, in a few years, an influx of 

ullion, which will occasion .such 
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a decrease of the interest of money, as 
will enable Government to pay off a 
large portion of the National Debt. 
For our parts, supposing the decrease 
mentioned, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how mouey accumulated, which 
makes little or no return, can have 
any other ultimate result, than expor- 
tation of the capital, to countries where 
it will make a return. 

So far we differ: but on the whole 
we have seldom read a more statistical 
and well-digested pamphlet. 


ay 
7. The Lives of the Bishops of Winchester 

Jrvom Birinus, the first Bishop of the West 

Saxons, to the present time. By the Rev. 

Stephen Hyde Cassan, 4.M., &c. 8vo. 

2 vols. 

BISHOPS in former times were far 
diflerent characters from what they 
are now. They had a most intimate 
political connection with the civil bu- 
siness of the realm, not only as diplo- 
matists, statesmen, and lawyers, but 
even as police magistrates, especially 
when the King was absent upon bel- 
ligerent concerns. They have been 
even generals. Not being permitted 
to marry, they frequently accumulated 
large sums, and were loan-mongers to 
the Crown; almost always were bene- 
factors to their sees, by buildings, re- 
pairs, and charitable foundations to 
their dioceses ; for it is to be remem- 
bered that, if they inculcated supersti- 
tion, they united with it the most ex- 
tensive charity, both by example and 
influence. In short, they made use of 
both means to philanthropize barba- 
rians and soldiers, and so to do was, in 
the ages in which they lived, a great 
public good. They were also archi- 
tects and artists, often the only Eng- 
lishmen that were so. All this grew 
out of the bad education and ignorance 
of the superior laity, who were totally 
occupied in war and agriculture: This 
multifariousness of qualifications ren- 
dered them very useful men to Govern- 
ment, for they took upon themselves 
most of the labour of the state, and 
cost the nation no more than Church 
preferment, while they kept the people 
in order by religious terror. The only 
obstruction to their entire utility was 
the double mastership of the Pope and 
King ; a thing implying not an imprac- 
ticability of serving both God and 
Mammon, (for that people have ever 
managed to do, without regard to Scrip- 
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ture, in all ages), but of serving two 
Mammons; an office frequently as 
difficult as serving two lovers who have 
only one and the same sweetheart. In 
soine points it is difficult to define 
certain features in their characters, 
which our ancestors thought excellent. 
Knighton says,* that Henry de Bur- 
wash, Bishop of Lincoln, was a man 
** eleganti audacia,” a phrase as puz- 
zling as the ‘* simplex munditiis” of 
Horace. The former we might define 
by Chesterfield’s ‘* modest assurance,” 
and the latter by “ Quaker simplicity,” 
but “ elegans audacia” had probably 
no other meaning than the “ fortiter 
in re” accompanied with the ‘* suavi- 
ter in modo,” for among the Romans 
** elegans” sometimes means ** polite,” 
and audacia, firmness in a good sense. 

However, we must close our prefa- 
tory remarks; and cannot better do so 
we think than with the following fine 
introduction by Gale to his History of 
this splendid Cathedral, here repriated. 
“© Whoever retains a due veneration 
for sacred antiquity, or desires to ho- 
nour the memory of our renowned an- 
cestors, may yet trace.out their magni- 
ficence, their love to their country, 
their immense charity, their piety and 
devotion, in those stupendous and no 
less beautiful structures, which they 
erected and dedicated to the service of 
God and religion.” 

We had only proceeded to p. 35, 
when we met with the following pas- 
sage: 

*¢ In the tomb of William Rufus, which 
was broke open by the rebels in the time of 
the civil wars, was-found the dust of that 
king, some relicks of cloth of gold, a large 
gold ring, and a small silver chalice.” 

We have no hesitation in affirming, 
that the chalice is an indubitable attes- 
tation of an Ecclesiastic, and the ring 
of a Bishop; and conjecture that the 
tomb may have had some such second 
tenant, after the King’s ‘bones were 
tianslated to his shrine. 

Mr. Cassan, in his account of the 
Anglo-Saxon Bishops, shows that 
they were appointed by the King, 
without any papal interference what- 
ever, and that Bishop Wina (A. D: 
660), was the first whom historical 
writers mevtion as having been guilty 
of Simony, misnomered he says, but 
he forgets Simon Magus, whence it 
was taken. 





* Dec. Scriptores, 2577. 
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In p. 243 Mr. Cassan gives us, from 
Bishop Tanner, a list of the records 
relating to the two Colleges at Win- 
chester and Oxford. Justice toa most 
excellent Antiquary and Herald in- 
duces us to observe that the Bishop 
was not the Author of this collection, 
but only the copyist of Vincent’s large 
and valuable Manuscript, of which we 
know two copies, the Harleian, and 
that in the Heralds’ College, we pre- 
sume the original. 

In p. 256 we find, that 


‘¢ The arms of [Cardinal] Beaufort are 
carved in stone, on a pillar in the south 
cross aisle, and, by the remaining sculpture 
on each side, it appears to be done for 
strings pendant, and platted in a true-lover’s 
knot, from a Cardinal’s hat placed over 
them.” 

In the blazon of a Cardinal’s arms 
the hat is placed above the crest, and 
two ornamental strings issue from the 
crown, and divide on each side into 
knots, the upper like true-lover’s knots, 
and the lower smaller, no less than ten 
tassels, one, two, three, and four being 
appended to each string. 

Mr. Cassan very properly rejects the 
imputation of wicked life attached to 
the memory of Cardinal Beaufort, and 
so beautifully depicted by Shakspeare. 
The Cardinal was the greatest politi- 
cian of his day, and men of great 


strength of mind and knowledge of 


mankind are often calumniated for ir- 
religion because they do not show their 
piety like old women, and disdain hy- 
pocrisy. But there is no reason for 
thinking thata man of business is, as 
such, an irreligious man. In p. 275 
we find that the buildings, at Tates- 
hall, of Ralph Lord Crumwell were 
adorned with figures of purses, in re- 
ference to his office of Lord High 
Treasurer of England ; and in p. 276, 
that the royal seals, badges of the office 
of the Lord Chancellor, were three: 
viz. ** a large one of gold; another ; 
and one smaller silver, in three lea- 
ther bags,” kept under the Chancel- 
lor’s own seal. 

The two porters [of Magdalen Col- 
lege] were io be likewise barbers, and 
to shave diligently the president ‘and 
other members of the college. (p. 299.) 
In the endowment of the Vicar of 
Maxtoke we find a barlour and laun- 
der among his necessary attendants.— 
Dugd. Warw. 732. The clerical cos- 
tume of the Tonsure required the bar- 





ber’s aid; and the profession is one of 
great consequence in the old statutes of 
the University of Oxford. 

In p. 304, it is said, 

*¢ The fashion of placing images on tombs, 
standing in small chapels, or sepulchres in 
churches, is said to have been invented, or 
introduced into England, by an Abbot of 
Evesham called Thomas of Marlborough, 
who died in 1236.” 

They are earlier; and we doubt 
whether the precise period can be 
accurately ascertained. 

It appears that Bishop Courtenay’s 
enormous bell, at Exeter, weighing 
12,500 Ibs. was (and is, we presume) 
rung by means of a double wheel and 
two ropes. P. 315. 

Mr. Cassan exercises great sagacity 
in detecting errors and misrepresenta- 
tions. One appears to have escaped 
him. Dean Watson, in the sickness 
of Bishop Horne, promised the Earl of 
Leicester 200/. Not to be made Bishop 
of Winchester; which station he, 
however, acquired (ii. 33). We are 
inclined to discredit the story alto- 
gether; but if there be any foundation 
for it, think that the offer could not 
have been made but with a view to 
obtain the preferment. 

We have a curious specimen of the 
taste and strange feeling of some men, 
in the instance of Bishop Cooper. Sir 
John Harington says, 

*¢ He married a wife in Oxford, for that 
special just cause (I had almost said only 
cause) why clergymen should marry, viz. for 
avoiding of sin. Melius est enim nubere 
quam uri.” , 

His wife was a rank adulteress, and 

*¢ The whole Universitie, in reverence to 
the man, and indignity of the matters, 
offered him to separate his wife from him 
by public authority, and so let him frée, 
being the innocent party. But he would 
by no means agree thereto, alleging he 
kuew his own infirmity, that he might not 
live unmarried; and to divorce and marry 
again, he could not charge his conscience 
with so great a scandal.” ii, 38. 

How different were the feelings of 
Milton, if it be true, as reported in 
p- 185, that his wife was frail; and 
that this unfortunate incident produced 
** Samson Agonistes.” 

We are surprised at Mr. Cassan’s 
apologising for Bishops turning sol- 
diers (p. 193, 194). It is full as absurd 
as would be vindicating a modest wo- 
man’s walking about the streets in 
breeches ; and the service which any 
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Bishop could thus render is very 
trifling compared with the injury such 
folly must do to religion and the epis- 
copal office in public opinion. 

Here we shall leave this work, which 
does Mr. Cassan great credit for his 
diligence in collecting information, 
sagacity in penetrating errors, and can- 
dour in softening censure. We wish 
that he had placed his references at the 
bottom of the page, instead of incor- 
porating them with the text, because 
it gives the work the air of a collection 
of notes. Now and then, but rarely, 
we find an instance of carelessness, and 
we only mention it that the author 
may avoid any future commission of 
such as the following: 

‘*Here [at Wolseley Palace] the Bishop 
of Chester was imprisoned thirty-eight years 
by Edward III., at the instigation of his 
favourite, Piers Gavestone.” P. 339. 

If Edward III. be a misprint for 
Edward II., then ke, Edward the Se- 
cond, only reigned twenty years and a 
half; if it be Edward the Third, then 
Piers Gavestone was not his favourite, 
for he was beheaded before this Edward 
ascended the throne. 

In biographical writings these are 
errors especially to be avoided ; because 
attention to accuracy is as consist- 
ent a part of it, as plain enunciation, 
not stammering, is of speech. 


—--—_ 


8. Sermons, designed to correct some of the 
principal Doctrinal Errors of the present 
Times, and to promote Christian Unity 
and Church-membership. By the Rev. 
Stephen Hyde Cassan, 4. M. 8vo. p. 387. 


MK. CASSAN, with very earnest 
and solid arguments, shows that the 
church is not a proper stage for moun- 
tebanks ; and that it is a place for lay- 
ing down and expounding the law, 
not for making it. Evangelical em- 
piricism Mr. Cassan recommends to 
be checked by refusal of nomina- 
tions or titles to candidates for orders 
not of decided orthodox principles 
(p. 129). Methodism, he shows from 
the evidence even of Neal himself, to 
be only resuscitated Puritanism (p.135). 
The Bible Society he calls an organ 
of schism (p. 147). Universal educa- 
tion, like universal suffrage, is, he says, 
too levelling to be safe ; for 

** The indiscriminate education of the 
people, the establishment of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, a London University, (risum 
teneatis, Amici ?) and the rest of these liberal 
Whiggeries, by tending to make the people 
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imagine themselves ‘wiser than their 
teachers,’ and greater than their rulers, 
inust ultimately sap the foundation of all 
obedience; while the boasted ‘ march of 
mind,’ by inducing every man to ¢ think,’ 
as he calls it, fur himself, induces him also 
to arraign the conduct of public men, and 
the measures of Government.” (p. 349.) 

Of Evangelical Quackery, Mr. Cas- 
san says, 

‘¢ This kind of holiness, if traced to its 
source, will be found none other than re- 
suscitated Puritanism. Its votaries do not 
estimate the practical virtues at their true 
value, and do not enforce them with suffi- 
cient, if any, endeavour. The teachers of 
it incessantly magnify the necessity and ad- 
vantages of faith; but the faith of which 
they speak, and which they dignify by the 
name of ‘the religion of the heart,’ seems 
to consist more in feeling than in convic- 
tion, rather in warm enthusiastic sentiments 
of piety than in the clear knowledge or the 
ardent love of the social duties; of good 
works they speak as objects of secondary 
importance, and too often ‘as of filthy 
rags,’ of no importauce at all. The ban- 
ner, which «waves aloft from the citadel of 
Evangelicism, inscribed in legible characters 
with the captivating motto, ‘ Faith without 
works,’ cannot. but allure those who wish to 
unite God and Mammon.” _ pp. 371, 374, 

Now a religion which does not in- 
culeate practical morality has a most 
pernicious operation, because it is mo- 
rality alone from which society derives 
benefit; and though salvation cannot 
be reckoned of debt, but of favour, yet 
morality is as essential a part of religion 
as the blood is of life. We could 
name parts of England where Evan- 
gelism has long prevailed, and not 
produced the slightest amelioration of 
manners ; on the contrary, it has only 
propagated a notion that the Atonement 
was intended purposely to cover and 
excuse vice. 

We warmly recommend Mr. Cas- 
san’s Sermons to the orthodox clergy 
and sensible laity ; and we hope that 
they will meet with the attention 
which they deserve ; but certain it is, 
that through the medium of the press 
the most foolish and mischievous nos- 
trums in religion and politics are daily 
circulated and speciously puffed. 


—-H— 


9. Sherwood Forest, and other Poems, ly 
Robert Millhouse. London, Hunter. 
1827. 

WE have had frequent occasion to 
speak of the Poems of Millhouse in 
terms of praise and admiration ; and on 
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each occasion of his appearance, we 
have thought it necessary to apprise 
our readers, as we beg leave to repeat, 
that, once a corporal in the Sherwood 
Foresters, he is now a weaver at Not- 
tingham, earning a precarious sub- 
sistence by the labour of the loom, and 
solaciug the horrors of poverty and of 
unmerited neglect by the visitations 
of the Muse. .We are aware how 
many pretenders to such inheritance, 
many who have mistaken their own 
windy crudities for the divine afflatus, 
have offered themselves to public no- 
tice, and have fallen, as they deserved 
to fall, unheeded and unknown. 
Would to God we could say that they, 
who by the mere force of genius and 
of natural talent have commanded the 
admiration of the world, and have 
won the unfading laurel, had escaped 
unscathed in the bitter conflict be- 
tween mind and matter. It would be 
trite to pursue the inquiry, but among 
modern instances we may cite Burns 
and Bloomfield, who, having blazed as 
meteors in the hemisphere of poetry, 
have expired in the darkness of obscu- 
rity and neglect. It is, if possible, to 
prevent such a fearful consummation 
to a man of genius, whose feelings have 
been refined into a sensibility inse- 
parable from the poetical temperament, 
that we venture an unsolicited appeal. 
We have perused his Sherwood Forest 
with admiration for all that he has 
achieved, and with a fearful misgiving 
that it may have been achieved by him 
in vain. ‘To his honour be it recorded, 
that he has never debased the divine 
spirit within him to pander to any 
unholy purpose. If, in the order of 
Providence, he shall still remain un- 
friended by the affluent, or unsup- 
ported by the wise and good, still, in 
his sphere, he will bequeath an inhe- 
ritance to bis children, of which they 
may be proud—talents held in pledge 
for the promotion of virtue, and exer- 
cised only for the improvement of his 
kind. On every occasion of Mill- 
house’s appearance his efforts are more 
vigorous and more matured, We will 
quote but the opening stanza of his 
present Poem, and we are persuaded 
that its perusal will kindle a feeling of 
applause for the poet, and of sympathy 
for the man. 

** Twelve moons have waxed and waned: the 

infant year 

Hath wept her tears into the violet’s bell, 
Recalling them in sweetness; summer fair 
Hath pierced the bottom of the purest deli, 
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And left a smile there; and the morning 
swell 

Of autumn gales has made the green leaf 
sear ; 

And wintry tempests rung creation’s knell, 

And shrouded her in snows; since wither- 
ing care, 

Threw o’er my dearest themes oblivion and 
despair,” 


10. Letter to the Worshipful Committee of 
the Corporation of London, for carrying 
into execution the Acts of Parliament for 
rendering more commodious, and for Letter 
regulating the Port of London, upon the 
sulject of the Olstructions to the Naviga- 
tion of the River Thames hetween Deptford 
and London Bridge. 8vo. pp. 39. 


MR. HALL [the author] points out 
some dangerous shoals, one opposite 
the Red House at Deptford, a second 
abreast of Alderman Atkins’s Wharf 
at Limehouse Reach, a third at Lime- 
house opposite the West India Dock 
entrance, a fourth opposite Lime-Kiln 
Dock, and minor shoals and inequali- 
ties in the bed of the river, between 
Union-Stairs and the Custom-House 
(p. 7). Now we think that these are 
very serious grievances, not only from 
mischief to the shipping, but from the 
contingent possibility, when the depth 
of the river is more equalized by the 
free passage of the New Bridge, that 
the said shoals, if negleeted, may ulti- 
mately form islands, and so destroy the 
port of London. Mr. Hall further 
points out the difficulties of the transit- 
way from the bad manner of mooring 
the colliers, &c. These are evils, both 
as concerns life and property, which 
demand immediate notice; and Mr. 
Hall's pamphlet having matter of such 
importance to recommend its perusal, 
we trust that it will not fail to com- 
mand the attention which it deserves. 


— 


11. Remarks on the Mustard Tree mentioned 
in the New Testament. By John Frost, 
FAS, F.L.S. &¢. §c. &c. Svo. pp. 22. 
coloured Plate. 

MR. FROST contends, that the 
niustard-tree of the New Testament 
cannot apply to Sinapis nigra of any 
species of that genus; but is the Phy- 
tolacca dodecandra. We think that 
he has clearly made out his case. In- 
cidentally (in p. 11), Mr. Frost no- 
tices a common error of painters; who, 
in representations of scenes in Palestine, 
put trees of their own country utterly 
unknown in the former. 
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12. The Diversions of the Field, called 
Sporting, inconsistent with the Morality 
of the Old and New Testaments. Extract- 
ed from Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism. 12mo. pp. 23. 


IT is unquestionable, that sporting 
partakes of the nature of killing ani- 
mals by torture, and that it cannot in 
the abstract be vindicated ; but if, as it 
is said, it is a main inducement for 
country gentlemen to reside upon their 
estates, of two evils sporting is the 
least. There is such a thing as ennui, 
and the love of pleasure and the love of 
action, being insurmountable princi- 

les, ‘* better sporting than worse.” 

eople cannot, at least will not, live 
in the country without amusements ; 
and if they desert it, what becomes of 
the poor in their parishes, and the 
tradesmen in the adjacent towns? Is 
all this mischief to be risked for the 
sake of a few hares and rabbits, and 
after it is incurred only to enable stoats, 
foxes, and weasels, most indefatigable 
and perennial sportsmen, to abound, 
and ultimately attack the farmer’s 
poultry? Has not Provipence check- 
ed,the prolific increase of these ani- 
mals by incumbering them with na- 
tural enemies? Could corn be grown 
if they were permitted indefinitely to 
increase? The same false logic ap- 
plies to the pilchard and herring fish- 
eries. The victims are followed by 
gormandizing porpoises, and man 
only takes what the others would not 
spare. And with regard to terrestrial 
animals, subjec’’ of sporting, why 
should not man fave them as well as 
vermin, for one or the other will; and 
if a gentleman destroys one hare, he 
preserves the lives of six, in order to 
keep his manor well-stocked, and lays 
traps for the vermin, that his game 
may not have further destruction. 
Upon the whole, these animals fare 
better through sporting than they 
could do without it. ‘The argument of 
the pamphlet is therefore founded upon 
false principles, and the exemplication 
of it would be only to produce a vast 
increase of foxes, n And 1g stoats, rats, 
and hawks, “* who would laugh and 
grow fat.” 


——Q—. 


13. Olservations on Captain F. B. Head's 
. Reports, relative to the Failureof the Rio de 
la Plata Mining Association, with addi- 
tional Remarks; and an Appendix of 
original Documents. By Lieut. Grosve- 
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nor Bunster, R.N., Agent in the Service 
of the Association. 8vo. pp. 146. 


OUR readers have doubtless heard 
of peoples’ “ selling the skin before they 
had caught the bear,” and according to 
Capt. Andrews, the mining associa- 
tions were got up in London without 
any previous possession of mines or 
knowledge of the subject, in its local 
operation. Of course, errors were inevi- 
table ; all parties shift the blame from 
each other's shoulders, and commence 
a violent paper war. The gallant 
Lieutenant attacks the gallant Captain. 
Tros Tyriusve, must be our decision ; 
and the best part of the business is the 
conclusion, ** that Mr. Bunster has 
got out ores that will give him upwards 
of 400,000 dollars.” Let this process 
be continued, and matters will be soon 


made up. 
om a 


14. The Parish Priest. A Sermon preached at 
Margam, Sept. 17, 1827, at the Primary 
Visitation of the Right Rev. C. R. Lord 
Bishop of Landaff. By W. B. Knight, 
A.M. Chancellor of the Diocese, and 
Examining Chaplain. to the Lord Bishop. 
Printed at the request of his Lordship and 
the Clergy present. 8vo. pp. 32. 


IF ever any philanthropic object de- 
serves peculiar attention, it is the im- 
poverished state of the Welsh Clergy. 
It is utterly impossible for them to 
support the character of Divines upon 
their wretched incomes. We have 
heard, that they are obliged sometimes 
to deal in horses, and pursue incon- 
gruous avocations to obtain a liveli- 
hood. We have our information from 
a clerical Welsh magistrate, who re- 
fused to sign the testimonials of a Cler- 
gvman who was, by trade, a jockey. 
We understand Mr. Knight’s Sermon 
in the following paragraph, to conveya 
broad hint. ¥ 


“‘ Do they, in any sense of the word, 
fulfil the Ordination vow, and give them- 
selves wholly to the office—do they apply 
themselves wholly to this one thing, and Jay 
aside the study of the world and of the 
flesh, who are, for the most part, engaged in 
avocations alien to the clerical profession,” 
&e. p. 23. 

The good wishes and edifying dis- 
courses of Mr. Knight will have little 
avail while education in Wales is neg- 
lected as it is, and the remuneration 
of the Clergy not, in some instances, 
even parish-pay. We know Welsh 
habits well. Sectaries have introduced 
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all the forms of godliness without the 

ower thereof. The people have no 
Bias towards reason or refinement, and 
measure the merits of a Clergyman by 
the quota of his fanaticism, a result 

urely of ignorance or weakness. Mr. 
Knight, whose Sermon justly deserves 
praise, will forgive us for remarks 
founded on honourable intentions and 


public duty. 
——o--- 


15. A Sermon preached in All Saints’ Church, 
Northampton, on Wednesday, July 4, 
1827, at the Third Anniversary of the two 
Northampton Committees in aid of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. By 
the Right Rev. Charles James Blomfield, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester. 8vo. pp. 24. 


AT atime when many enthusiastic 
Clergymen are raffling for pre-emi- 
nence, and, sorry are we to say, try to 
load the dice with unwise trash and 
false notions borrowed from Sectaries, * 
it is a great public good to have a 
standard of of caona in regard to legi- 
timate doctrine and conduct. Such a 
standard is the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. It is conducted 
by the best informed Theologians in 
the nation, and while it gives to God 
the things which are God’s, it meddles 
not with those concerns of Czsar’s 
which do not belong to it; in other 
words, it does not use the public press 
in mingling with religion political 
etror. For it is to be remembered that 
such is now the influence of the perio- 
dical press over the public mind, that, 
were there not a seasonable controul 
exercised over opinion in state matters 
by a cautious and well-informed Se- 
nate, and in those of religion by an 
Established Church, chaos would come 
again, and the old Anarch’s gain of 
havock, spoil, and ruin would soon 
follow. The Christian Knowledge 
Society never makes a shuttlecock of 
the Bible; but places it, with a due 
regard for its sacred character, upon 
the pedestal of the Reformation, and 
reverently. presents to its visitors and 
readers the best possible explanations 
of its holy contents. Where else can 
we find a resting-place for the ark of 





* It is well known that many Clergymen 
of this kind make no hesitation of calum- 
niating the Liturgy, aud misinterpreting the 
Articles. 


our salvation? Certainly not in auy 
lace infested with the perpetual hurly 
ond and uproar of conflicting factions. 
It would be a pre-eminent absurdity 
to give any man a tool of trade and 
then to say that the thing itself teaches 
the proper use of it. Yet sucha pre- 
posterous doctrine is that which would 
give aman a Bible and withhold every 
means of understanding it. In refer- 
ence to such incongruous, and fan- 
tastic, and unsubstantial structures, as 
this enlightened Prelate calls them, his 


Lordship says, 


*¢ While, therefore, we teach them, as 
members of a reformed Church, that the 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the source of 
a Christian’s saving knowledge, and the 
basis of a Christian’s hopes, we perceive 
that, for that very reason, a right interpre- 
tation of the Bible is of unspeakable im- 
portance to them, and therefore we direct 
them, not by constraint, but by the force of 
reason and argument, to that interpretation 
which we ourselves must believe, if we are 
consistent in our own profession, to be the 
true interpretation of Scripture. We are 
especially desirous of placing in the hands of 
those who are possessed of the written 
word of God, that book, the peculiar glory 
of the English Church, which at once ex- 
plains that sacred word, and practically di- 
rects the conscience to its warnings, and 
embodies its consolations, and fixes it in 
the heart—I mean the Book of Common 
Prayer, which enables the pious Christian 
to profit by the comfortable opportunity of 
the Lord’s day, and to pray with the spirit 
and the understanding. 

*¢ Let me now appeal to your pious and 
benevolent feelings by the statement of a 
single fact. In the course of last year this 
Society has sent abroad, into every side and 
corner of the land—the cottage, the school, 
the hospital, the prison—more than 15,000 
religious books and tracts. Supposing that 
each of these had found one reader, how 
great must be the good which it has done.” 


pp: 16, 17. 
— 2) 


16. A Sermon, preached at the Chapel, Sy- 
denham, Kent, in support of the Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts. By the Rev. W. Orger, 
A. B. 8vo. pp. 20. 


MR. ORGER’s Evangelical ale is 
not bad, but it is too frothy for us, 
who prefer Orthodox “ brown stout.” 
We will not, however, depreciate the 
Author’s zeal and eloquence, which 
are well shown in the following pas- 
sage concerning the conversion of the 
Hindoos. 
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ss Oh! then, by those domestic ties 
which are your best earthly pleasures as 
men ; by that proverbial comfort which en- 
dears your homes to you as Englishmen ; 
by your peace and joy in this Sabbath of 
rest and worship as Christians; by all that 
we enjoy and they need, take from them, by 
the blessing of God, their idolatry, and give 
them your God and Saviour to worship ; 
take from them their rites, degraded by im- 
purity and contaminated with human blood, 
and give them the untainted, simple homage, 
and the one sufficient atonement of the 
Lamb of Calvary; give them order for 
anarchy, morality for licentiousness; and 
drag from the rising waters the shuddering 
victim ; extinguish the horrid pile that con- 
sumes the living with the dead; send forth 
the Preacher and give them the Bible; give 
them the hope of heaven through their 
Redeemer, to quell the pride of prosperity, 
and to cheer the gloom of adversity, and to 
lighten the pain of suffering; for these, 
too, are of the other sheep, which are to be 
with us, of one fold and one shepherd.” 


P. 19. 
a 


17. Yesand No. A Novel, in 2 vols. 
18. Herbert Lacy. A Novel, in 8 vols. Col- 
burn, 1827. 


WE have classed these two Novels 
together, as they beara very close re- 
semblance to each other in man 
essential particulars: they are both 
written by Authors living in the 
scenes they describe, and may be taken 
as very faithful portraits of fashionable 
life. They owe the great interest they 
excite to the entire conviction of the 
readers, that the characters described 
have a real existence, and not to any 
intricacy of plot, or ingenuity of struc- 
ture. They are written in an easy and 
sometimes elegant style; redeeming 
every-day occurrences from insipidity, 
by the graceful tone in which such 
occurrences are related. 

The first is written by Lord Nor- 
manby, a young nobleman of high 
character and great promise. It is an 
attempt to exhibit in powerful contrast 
two characters, both of which are 
eommon enough in the world. The 
one, lively, affable, easy of access, and 
of an indolent mind, suffering himself 
to be placed, unresistingly, under the 
guidance of others, of course a tool 
and a dupe. The other, distrustful 
and suspicious; attributing the worst 
motives to the most innocent actions, 
and embittering his own peace and the 
happiness of others, by a temper which 
will endure nothing in the way of sur- 
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render and concession. Of these, the 
noble author has constructed a very in- 
teresting tale, with a moral, which 
‘** he who runs may read.” 

Herbert Lacy is the production of 
Mr. Lister, a young man moving also 
in the circles of fashion, and describing, 
with much elegance, domestic scenes 
and every-day life. The materials he 
has concocted are not new, but they 
are wrought into a very entertaining 
tale. The volumes abound with very 
vivid pictures of the employments and 
pastimes of aristocratic tancilies in the 
country, and inculcate lessons of high 
and noble feelings, in an age when 
such examples are by no means un- 
necessary, and in a generation of 
female triflers and dandified sensualists. 
Against the latter much keen and gen- 
tlemanly satire is directed, and the 
author has a very nice perception of all 
that is generous in conduct, and virtu- 
ous in morals. His heroines are femi- 
nine, gentle, and delicate from princi- 
ple; his heroes distinguished by that 
negative, and yet difficult, virtue, the 
absence of all selfishness. 

We are much disposed to encourage 
such productions as those we are now 
considering, nor should we be afraid 
of placing these volumes in the hands 
of the most fastidious. They will 
greatly tend to throw contempt on 
those abominations of the Minerva 
press which have done so much mis- 
chief to the heads and hearts of females 
in the middle ranks of life. Here 
there is no sickly sentimentality, no 
false pictures of manners, no masque- 
rading vices assuming the garb of vir- 
tues. But we have virtue teaching by 
example, and ‘‘ the living manners” 
painted by those who see what they 
describe. 

And above all, we hail with 
pleasure these indications of patrician 
literature, superseding the frivolous 

ursuits of modern men of fashion. 

he love of letters, in the high, fs a 
more welcome proof to us of the 
** March of Intellect,’’ than any of 
the precocious effusions of childhood, 
or the matured nonentities of mecha- 
nics. Nevertheless, the warning we 
have once given, may not be unneces- 
sary even now ; the toe of the plebeian, 
in the walks of science, is on the heel 
of the University graduate; and, if it 
serve to quicken his pace, whose 
opportunities are greater, whose re- 
sources are more unfettered, and whose 
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strength is more solid, we shall not 
regret that he has been ‘* galled” into 
speed, and has left his pursuer behind. 


~-Q-— 
19. Shaksperian Catalogue of all the Books, 


Pamphlets, &c. relative to Shakspeare. 
8vo. pp. 69. John Wilson. 


IT is true, as the author of this little 
volume has observed, in a very well 
written prcface, that there is an avidity 
of appetite for Shaksperian_ relics ; 
whieht while it exhibits an idolatrous 
fondness for its object, affords a strong 
temptation to fraud, and presents a 
prohtable speculation to the multiplier 
of manuscripts, portraits, and other 
discreditable forgeries. 

Passing over the well-known at- 
tempts of Mr. Ireland, which are 
here detailed with accuracy, there is 
an amusing exposure of the fabrication 
of celebrated portraits, It is too long 
for our pages, nor would it be quite 
fair to the publisher of this little 
volume to extract it. We recommend 
the purchase of the Book to all lovers 
of Shakspeare, and where are they 
not? For we hold him who preserves 
the shrine of the Bard from mercenary 
profanation, in no less esteem than 
him who restores the original text 
from the superincumbent rubbish and 
obscurity which time and ignorance 
have heaped upon it. This Catalogue 
is well worth the purchase. 


By 


20. Longinus, a Tragedy, in five Acts. The 
Funeral of the Right Hon. George Canning. 
Lines to the Memory of Sir J, C. Hippis- 
ley, Bart. and other Poems. By Jacob 
Jones, esq. of the Inner Temple, and 
Sormerly of Brazen-Nose College, Oxford. 
Svo. pp. 69. Hurst. 


IF we were disposed to find fault, 
this production would afford us some 
room, and we think that the author 
would have acted more wisely in delay- 
ing its eee The conception is 
good, the plot well laid, and the inter- 
est lively, and some of the characters 
are well drawn; yet there is little 
freedom of style, and the speeches are 
not effective. 

The story is founded on the death of 
Longinus, the Philosopher, and so 
highly does the author esteemn him, as 
to have paraphrased several passages 
from his. work: so he tells us in the 


preface, but we do not recognise them, 
and cannot take the trouble to verify 
them.* The public will not dispute 
the fact, and we fear they would not ap- 
preciate it. Longinus is the prominent 
character among the men, as Zenobia 
is among the women. The character 
of the Philosopher is well sustained, 
and those features which are added by 
the author are truly ornamental; we 
mean particularly his conduct to Aimy- 
lia, whose gratitude and progressive 
affection. for him forms the. chief 
beauty of the play. Indeed, we were 
sO interested in this contrivance, as to 
regret it was invented, and not histori- 
cal. 

We must give a few extracts, or we 
shall not have discharged our trust. 

True magnanimity: 


‘¢ Think not of what is lost, but what is 
left.”’ 


The external character of Longinus: 
*¢ Austere, and unfamiliar with a smile!” 


ZEmylia suspects that her secret 
attachment is hopeless : 
«¢ Longinus is her favourite ? perhaps 
She went to vow, never to wed again. 
Think you ’twas so? she ne’er will wed 

again?” 

She describes the Philosopher : 
‘¢ I shrink, as in the presence of a God; 
He is all soul; an impress, not of earth, 
Is stamped in every lineament, and moulds 
His human semblance, more than half divine, 
A king, indeed, in kingliness of mind! 
Would that I were a queen.” 


She implores Aurelian to release 
Longinus : 
‘¢ He will live for ever, 
Recorded to the last posterity — 


Let not your glorious name go coupled down 
With his, as his destroyer.” 


The, scene in which the Son of 
Zenobia swears eternalenmity to Rome, 
is borrowed from Punic History. A 
few arbitrary changes of accents are 
observable, and the riaine of Zenobia’s 
husband is affectedly called Oudena- 
thus. The Poems we must be excused 
from quoting. But we have no doubt 
that the Author’s maturer productions 
will do credit to his name. 





* A perusal of Mr. Knox’s Essay on 
Longinus, would have led him to doubt 
whether he was really the author of the 
Treatise on the Sublime. 
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21.° The first twenty-eight Odes of Anacreon : 


in Greek and in English, and in loth lan- 
guages in Prose as well as in Verse, with 


Review.—Roche's Anacreon.—Lawrence on Thought. 


Variorum Notes, a Grammatical Analysis, : 


anda Lexicon. -By John Broderick 
Roche, M;D. and 4.M.&c. &¢. &c. 


MAY there not be exquisite Jiqueurs 
in sentiment as in potables? If there 
are, they are tu be found in Anacreon, 
the finest Voluptuary that ever wrote. 
We cannot, indeed, approve of men 
who devote themselves to women and 
wine, but we can'no more hate Ana- 
creon than we-can Jacek Falstaff. 
Anacreon, however, refined upon plea= 


sure far beyond the laughing Knight. ' 


He gives us the beau ideal of sensuality 
—the general personification of the 
ensanire lulet of that little fat Epicu- 
rean, Horace. . 

°Eyw de rou Avasov 

Kas tov jzupov wogeo bus 

Kas tn3 tung Erospns 

O:2.0, VeAw pavnyxs.—p. 104. 

We shall not give the translation, 
because we by no means approve hand- 
ing aphrodisiacs round the table. 
We shall only make one more remark. 
After Anacreon no man can bear our 
course, ainatory, and convivial songs, 
unless he prefers a sparrow to a dove, 
and: beer to wine. 

We shall now touch upon a pleasure 
which we can uiscuss without a tug of 
the ear. from Prudence, viz. the sincere 
joy which we feel at the publication of 
the Classics in the form adopted by 
Dr. Roche. He gives us (i.) the Greek 
text from the bestauthorities; (ii.) the 
same text arranged in the prose or li- 
teral order, for the use of learners ; 
(iii.) a translation in English rhyme 
[by the way, full of ‘ thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn”]; Civ.) 
a literal translation in prose, in which 
the ellipses of the original are supplied, 
and the points of difference between 
the Greek and English languages 
pointed out; (*.) Variorum Notes, for 
the most part in English, selected from 
the best Editors and Commentators. 
{These are far. too verbose. ‘The Com- 
mentators quoted.ofien indulge a mere 
common place.] (vi.) A Grammatical 
Analysis, in which all the original 
Greek words are parsed for the use of 
learners; and. (vii.) a Lexicon, in 
which the same words are all fully ex- 
plained so’as to supersede the necessity 
of a separate Greek Lexicon. 

Gewr. Mac. January, 1828. 


c 


57 


That females and readers ignorant 
of Greek may form a complete idea of 
the delicious nectar of Anacreon; in 
words ‘purely his own, we will give 
the literal translation of his Ode to 
the Rase, where there is no indelicacy, 
—only a waltz in the end: 

** Let us blend with Bacchus the Rost, 
the [flower] of the Loves. Fitting to our 
temples the beautiful-leaved Rose, let us 
drink, gaily laughing. O! Rose, most sur- 
passing flower! O! Rose,’ nuréling of 
Spring! Roses are delightful even to Gods. 
The Boy of Cytherea, dancing with the 
Graces, intwines roses with his beautiful 
ringlets. Crown me, then, and I will strike 
the lyre; and, being adorned with rosy 
chaplets, I will dance near thy shrine, O 
Bacchus, with a full-bosomed Maid.” — 
pp- 40, 41. 

We would recommend Translators 
of Anacreon into verse not to elongate 
the measure used in the original. . It 
is death to the. effect. 


eer. dened 
22. Thought not a Function of the Brain; a 
reply to the Arguments for Materialism 
advanced ty Mr. W. Lawrence in his 

Leciurces on Physiology. S8vo. pp. 30. 

IT is strange that men cannot con- 
ceive existence without substantiality, 
when they sce their faces in a looking- 
glass; and it is equally strange that 
philosophers do not see that the intel- 
lectual faculties are necessary append- 
ages to animation and self-agency. 
Grotius says, that it is utterly impos- 
sible for an inferior to understand a 
superior being, unless by communica- 
tion from the latter. No matter what- 
ever possesses én se intellectual powers ; 
for it has no self-agency wheh unor- 
ganized or inanimate. It is passive 
only. No man producing beautiful 
sounds from a musical instrument can 
say, that such sounds are inherent ia 
catgut or wire, but that they are pro- 
perties annexed to sound, a reality, 
bat a nonentity, which properties are 
directed by mechanical means from 
certain vibrations of air. In short, the 
powers, or properties of matter, ani- 
mate oF inanimate, are qualities an- 
nexed to it by the divine Being; which 
qualities exhibit themselves through 
material organs; and whether ‘the 
brain or the great toe be the organ 
matiers not, because the question con- 
cerns not the means but the power, 
not the telescope but the eye. Our 
author reasons well, and also does well 
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to question such wretched philosoph 

as that of materializing ideas, whic 

are only shadows. hat man is a 

fiddle, and that ideas play upon him, 

is not doubtful; but the brain can 
never be more than the fiddlestick, not 
the performer. 

—@— 

28. Sketches of Hayti, from the expulsion of 
the French to the Death of Christophe. 
By W.W. Harvey, of Queen's Coll. Cam- 
bridge. Svo. pp. 416. 

THIS work is a reflection in a glass, 
of the folly and misery of Revolutionary 
France. The dogma that all men are 
free, caused tne Negroes to expect 
emancipation immediately, and im- 
prudent management occasioned them 
to rise. The scenes which followed 
exactly assimilate the horrors of the 
Erench republican period, and the 
military despotism of the Consular and 
Imperial Government. Such is the 
character of the incidents which the 
author narrates in a well-digested form. 
His object is to show, however, that 
the presumed physical inferiority of 
the Sees race Is without foundation, 
and that the Africans, in a free state, 
resolve themselves, with the greatest 
ease, into European habits. ‘To men- 
tion one particular which has been 
disputed, he shows that they do as 
much or more work for wages, as free 
labourers, than any compulsion has 
yet extorted from them when in a state 
of slavery. In. short, he represents 
them as gradually advancing towards 
perfect civilization and refinement. 

Dessalines and Christophe were ex- 
ecrable disgusting tyrants; and that 
the French should commit such palp- 
able political follies as they did in re- 
gard to this island, is inexplicable upon 
any other supposition than the national 
vanity, which has repeatedly led them 
to think, that whatever measure was 
taken, success. was certain, if it were 
but French. 

There is nothing new in the history 
of man, or of civil and political benefit 
to this country, which requires us to 
enter into further details of the work. 
We shall therefore only make two ex- 
tracts. 

Christophe canonized himself, by 
founding an order of Saint Henry, and 
instituted a black nobility of Dukes, 
Lords, &c. This sadly inconvenienced 
John Bull, for our author says, 

*¢ Englishmen felt a reluctance to ad- 
Gress a Negro as his Lordship, or a Mulatto 


as his. Grace, which neither custom nor 
constraint could overcome.” p. 144, 

The following results. attended the 
promulgation of Liberty and Equality. 

‘6 Servants considered selves’ on an 
equal footing with him whom they served ; 
and if asked why they did not call him mas- 
ter, a title they never used, their usual re- 
ply was, ‘If he is my master, I am his 
slave; but there are no slaves in this 
country, we are all free and equal.’ To 
render their conduct in this instance, still 
more absurd, they often deemed themselves 
insulted by those who should omit to ad- 
dress them as Monsieur or Mademoiselle. 
At the same time they gave their opinions 
on subjects on which their employers were 
conversing with their friends, and offered 
their advice in matters in which they were 
in no wise concerned, with a degree of offi- 
ciousness and self-importance, as intolerable 
sometimes as it was amusing at others. 
While waiting at table they often obtruded 
their remarks, utterly unconscious of their 
absurdity or the impropriety of their for- 
wardness; and made their observations on 
the persons and dress of those on whom they 
waited with a freedom at times quite pro- 
voking.” p. 282. 


24. The History and Antiquities of Weston 
Favell, inthe County of Northampton. 
By John Cole, Editor of Herviana, Ke. 
8vo. pp. 68. only 50 copies printed. 
WESTON FAVELLis remarkable 

for having been the church preferment 

and burial-place of an English Massil- 
lon, James Hervey, author of the “* Me- 
ditations,”"—an English Massillon, we 
say, because we see traces in his works 
of his having closely studied the style 
and manner of that famous preacher. 

The extract from his Sermon entitled, 

the “ Way of Holiness,” printed 

p: 48, is a palpable imitation. He was 

orn at Hardingston, a neighbouring 
village, in 1713; from the age of seven 
to seventeen a pupil of the ree Gram- 
mar School at Northampton ; the next 
seven years a student of Lincoln Coll. 

Oxford; in 1736 curate to his father, at 

Weston Favell; in 1737 curate of Dum- 

mer, Hants; then of Stoke Abbey, De- 

von; and in 1739 of Bideford, in the 
same county, where he continued till 
the death of his rector, when he became 
curate to his father at Weston, and 
there remained till his death, xt. forty- 
five, on Dec. 25, 1758. His mauso- 
leum is yet visited in the way of pilgri- 
mage. At the Rectory is preserved 
the Bible which he used, and the 
easy-chair in which he is presumed to 
have died. Several monumental in- 
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scriptions belonging to the family are 
here.printed ; aud prints of the houses 
of his.birth and residence, and a por- 
trait of him, are also given. 

In p.'14, are-engraved two figures 
of bricks near the pulpit ; one has the 
lamb-of St. John, with a cross instead 
of flag; the other a mallet, hammer, 
and the centre or frame of a staple- 
formed arch with a diagonal line under 
it. 

Among the parochial customs is kept 
up the Pancake Bell, on Shrove Tues- 
day ; likewise Valentine’s Day. Mr. 
Cole has given us an explanation of 
the custom on this day of choosing 
lovers, from Menage, who ascribes the 
origin to Madame Royale, daughter 
of Henry LV. of France; but it is of 
much earlier date. The passage is not 
new ; but, as it is not so common as 
to be known to every body, we shall 
here give it. 

“ Valentines.—Menage, in his Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary, has accounted for the term 
* Valentine,’ by stating that Madame Royale, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France, having 
built a palace near Turin, which, in honour 
of the Sajnt, then in high esteem, she called 
the Valentine, at the first entertainment 
which she gave in it, was pleased to order 
that the ladies should receive their lovers 
for the year by lots, reserving to herself the 
privilege of being independent of chance, 
and of choosing ) own partner. At the 
‘various balls which this gallant Princess gave 
during the year, it was directed that each 
lady should receive a nosegay from her lover, 
and that at every tourvament the knight’s 
trappings for his horse should be furnished 
by his allotted mistress, with this proviso, 
that the prize obtained should be hers. 
This custom, says Menage, occasioned the 
patties to be called Valentines.” p. 56. 


en See 
25. Immortality or Annihilation? The 
Question of a Future State discussed and 
decided by the Arguments of Reason. 8vo. 
pp. 260. 


WE read this book down to p. 9, and 
then came to the following passages. 

#1 have lately read the Bible through 
ence more, and have found that it offers not 
single evidence of a future state, but only 
bare-asserlions on that subject. 

‘* The Bible is nothing but a collection 
of information and advice given by well-dis- 
posed men of antiquity to their rude con- 
temporaries. Whoever calls it a Revela- 
tion, can only call it so with reference to 
the “ge in which it was written. 

*« Formerly I believed in the Bible ——” 


We immediately laid down the book. 


Miscellaneous Reviews. 


26. A Reply to Dr. Lingard’s Pindica- 
tion of his History of England, as far as re- 
spects rene Cranmer, By the Rev. 
H.J.Topp. The person who chiefly fur- 
nished Dr. Lingard with his libelous mat- 
ter was the Jesuit Sandin, a rascal who 
charged Henry VIII. with having seduced 
Anne Boleyn’s mother, in order to fasten 
upon him the abominable incest of having 
married his own daughter. (See? p. 48.) 
Upon the authority of such fabrications, 
Dr. Lingard constructs his libel, for it is not 
history; but he forgot that such abomina- 
ble things prove too much, and are disbe- 
lieved. Dr. Lingard has therefore to take 
the consequence of seeing his book treated 
as filth is by scavengers, thrown into a dirt- 
cart. Though we should have been truly 
glad to have had Mr. Todd spared from 
such an unpleasant office, a he has swept 
away Dr. Lingard’s rubbish so clean, that 
the nuisance will no longer annoy the noses 
and eyes of us Protestants. 

27, We recommend Mr. Wituer’s Com- 

rative Tables of the superior benefit of 

lanting, according to his method, to that 
of the Scotch, to the attentive consideration 
of country gentlemen. 

28. We refer the author of The Bible the 
chief source of Religious Reformation, to Mr. 
Mackie on the Constitution of the Church, 
the Histories of the Reign of Chas. L. and 
II., &c. &c. He will there see the results 
of his proposed improvement. 





29. He must have little music in his 
soul who can look ill-naturedly upon ‘the 
literature of the nursery. Trimm’s Fairy 
Tales, especially the avenging Cudgel, have 
much amused us. They are very extrava-~ 
gant, but so much the better. If they were 
not se, they would be pantomimes without 
metamorphoses and harlequinade — water- 
gruel not soup. 


30. Mr. Hopsxin’s Introductions to 
Grammar, Geography, Astronomy, &c. by 
making epitomes of them subjects of writing 
in lieu of copies, is unquestionably a good 
method of promoting the knowledge of these 
useful sciences. The utility of such ele- 
mentary works is too little estimated, be- 
cause people, who are well informed, forget 
that, if they had not an A, B, C, they would 
know nothing. The Introduction to writing 
is particularly useful, because it gives us 
minute rules for the proper formation of the 
letters, and, of course, expedites the acqui- 
sition of a good hand. 





31. Mr. Tix7 has published a neat edition 
of Johnny Gilpin, with six illustrative cuts, 
well-engraved, from designs of G. Cruik- 
shank, full of entertainment and life. Each 
character is well drawn, and in itself excites 
pleasure. 
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32. The New Series of the Harmonicon 
“bids: fair to surpass the former’ career of 
‘that ‘deservedly popular publication, of 
which we gave a review and specimen in Jan. 
~ys23. The first number contains much 
‘new music; and such specimens of former 
days ‘as may well reverse the proverb which 
sneers at an old song. The department of 
original papers contains some interesting ar- 
ticles, as, a memoir of Mr. Stephen Sto- 
‘race, the wilf of Beethoven, &c.; the 
review seems careful and comprehensive ; 
“and, upon the whole, we heartily wish the 
“New Series that encouragement which an 
accurate journal of musical science, and as- 
semblage of musical beauties, ought to 
“command from the public, 





33. Mr. Brosrter has notfavoured us with 
any details of his system “* For the effectual 
removal of Impediments in Speech.” All, 
therefore, we can say is, that he has ad- 
duced various /etters of friends, in attesta- 
tion of its success. 





34, Mr. Jenninos’s Ornithologia is agree- 
able and amusing. 

85. Sylvia, or. the May Queen, by 
Gerorce Dartey; is a conversion into a 
dramatic form of a story by the same au- 
thor, entitled Lilian of the Vale.” It 
may please young people, who are either in 
love or likely to be so. We are had judges, 
for we have long ago given up sucking 


sugar-candy. 








36. The Christian’s occasional Assistant is 
a good introduction to the Sacrament, as be- 
ing pious, impressive, and edifying. 





37. We warmly recommend Mr. Usner’s 
New Version of the Psalms of David, from 
the original text, as very perspicuous, and, 
in a poetical view, meritorious. In some 

laces he exceeds Watts. We refer to 
salm viii. as one good specimen” among 
many, 





38. The Proceedings lefore the Privy 
Council against compulsory Manumission in 
the Colonies of Demerara and Berbice, state, 
that animals and machinery cannot perform 
the necessary labours of a sugar plantation ; 
that African labour alone is adequate, but 
that ina state of freedom negroes will not 

‘work. Like other savages, they will first 
obtain the means of support, and then re- 
sign themselves to indolence and sloth. Ne- 
cessity, ‘* the tyrant’s plea,’ can give no 
man a right to enslave another? Have 
convicts ever been tried? They have for- 
feited their civil rights. The Council say, 
that European labour would not do (p.18) : 
why not try it here as well as at Van' Die- 
man’s Land, a hot climate. The experi- 


ment might be made ona small scale. If 
the planters wil! have it that Africans only 


- will do, the. trade can never be abolished. 





89. The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, 
No, 30, contends (p, 128), that the only ob- 
stacle to the success of free labour, is in- 
sufficiency of wages or remuneration. We 
agree in a moral view with the correctness 
of the principle, that no man has a right to 
the labour of another in any other way; 
and if the planters will not get their work 
done in that way, they have no right to an 
other. This Report is, like the others, 
sarcastic and violent. 


40. Elements of the History of Philosophy 
and Science, by Tuomas More t, author of 
‘¢ Studies in History,”’ is an elaborate use- 
ful abstract of such large books as Stanley 
and Enfield’s History of Philosophy. And 
though study of the Philosophy and Science 
of the ancients is dangerous, because it con- 
sists almost wholly of errors, which, to 
prevent prejudice, it is better not to know 
at all than to learn, yet it is so entangled 
with history, that, like mythology, we must 
get up something of it to understand old 
times and old authors, One book may com- 
prise all that is wanted to be known, and 
the work before us very well answers the 
purpose, unless a man chuses to waste much 
time in learning that which, as he advances 
further, he will find it necessary to unlearn. 
But mistaken opinions often serve. vice cotis 
to elicit true oaes, and they may be read 
with a *¢ Beware of spring-guns and men- 
traps.” 





41. The Flurional Culculus. An Ele- 


mentary Treatise, designed for the Students of 


the Universities, by Tuomas Jepuson, B.D. 
gives the substance of a course of lectures 
read to pupils some years ago. To make it 
more generally useful he has added altera- 
tions and corrections, and not confining 
himself. to’ the Newtonian doctrine of 
limits, has introduced the principle of La 
Grange’s Theory of Functions. The two 
systems meet (he says) in Taylor's The- 
orem, and that, being once established, 
the difference is merely nominal. -To ren- 
der the work as independent of. ail others 
as possible, and to require as little previous 
knowledge as the subject will admit (viz. 
the elements of geometry, trigonometry, 
algebra, and conic sections) has been a fur- 
ther endeavour of Mr. Jephson, 





One of the most successful portraits we 
have seen in lithography, is that lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Ramsay, of the celebrated 
typographer Mr. Bulmer. It is of a size 
well adapted to illustrate Dr. Dibdin’s 
“¢ Decameron,” and other works, 
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ANTIQUITIES, LITERATURE, &c. 


The following Letter has been put into ‘cir- 
culation amongst some of the Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Highly: ap- 
proving of the idea, and heartily hoping 
to see it put into speedy execution, we 
trust Mr. Markland will excuse our giving 
his Letter a more enlarged circulation. 

Epit. 


A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of ~ 


Aberdeen, K.T. President of the Society of 

Antiquaries, on the expediency of attaching 

a Museum of Antiquities to that Institution. 

My Lorp, 

Having been recently honoured with the 
eppointment of Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries, I beg leave to address your 
Lordship upon the’subject of a design which 
appears to me to be éssentially calculated to 
assist and further those studies, for the cui- 

“tivation of which the Society was incorpo- 
rated. It is not without reflection, and 
“previous discussion with some of our most 
experienced Members, that I have thus 
come forward; but finding that their opi- 
nions strongly coincide with my own, I am 
encouraged to hope that the object which I 
have in view will receive the favourable con- 
sideration both of your Lordship and of the 
Society at large. 

In addition to the valuable Library which 
the Society possesses, a Museum, or Rero- 
SITORY OF ANTIQUITIES, would be a most 
important and useful acquisition; and the 
present period cannot be deemed inappro- 
priate for the submission of such a design to 
the Society, as a removal from our apart- 
ments in Somerset House has fur some time 
been contemplated, and may, possibly, ere 
long take place. Whenever that event hap- 
pens, such additional space might be pro- 
vided, as would enable the Council to allot 
one or more rooms for the reception of An- 
tiquities, in the manner about tv be sug- 
gested. ‘The want of accommodation is tie 
main, if not the sole, impediment to the 
immediate execution of the plan; and to 
this cause it may be attributed that a Mu- 
seum was not instituted long ago. ‘That it 
was projected in the very infancy of the So- 
ciety, as part of the design of its founders, 
may be gathered from the following docu- 
ment, quoted by Mr. Gough in the Intro- 
duction to the Archzologia, but given more 
fully by Hearne *, who states it to be ‘* ex- 
tracted from the Minute Books of the then 
Society of Antiquaries.”’ 

“* A project touching a Petition to be 
exhibited unto Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth, for the erecting of a Library and an 
Academy for the study of Antiquities and 
History. 

*©1, The scope of this Petition is, to 
preserve divers old books concerning the 
matter of history of this realm, original 





* Curious Discourses, vol. ii. p. 324. 


‘charters, and montiments, in a Library to be 
erected in some convenient place of the hos- 


’ pital of the Savoy, St. John’s, or elsewhere. 


«<2, For the better information of all 
“noblemen and gentlemen studious of Anti- 
quity, whereby they may be enabled to do 
unto Her Majesty and the realm such service 
as shall be requisite for their place. 

«© 3. This Library to be intituled, ‘ The 
“Library of Queen Elizabeth ;’ and the same 
to be well furnished with divers ancient 
books and rare monuments of Antiquity, 
which otherwise may perish; and that at 
the costs’ and charges of divers gentlemen 
which will be willing thereunto.” 

At a much later period, when the Society 
was revived in the reign of Queen Anne, a 
sketch was drawn up, (by Humphrey Wan- 
ley as it is supposed,) and laid before the 
Earl of Oxford, in order to procure a charter 
of incorporation for the Society from the 
Crown; and, amongst those objects which 
the body proposed to execute for the illus- 
tration of our national Antiquities, it was 
urged, that ‘¢ fit persons might be sent to 
travel over England and abroad, to inspect 
Antiquities, and, if need be, to luy up the 
most curious for the Society.” This esta- 
blis:ment, it proceeds, viz. ‘¢ their Library 
and Repository would be an ease and satis- 
faction to the Officers of State, and to 
foreigners that attend the meetings—a semi- 
nary and school for learning the ancieut con- 
stitution, laws, and customs of this kingdom, 
and promote trade and manufactures, &c,”’ ¥ 

Thus, my Lord,. at two distinct and - dis- 
tant periods, a Museum, or Repository for 
Antiquities, was considered as a’ requisite 
appendage to a Society instituted for the 
promotion of antiquarian researches. Within 
later times, the Society has been highly fa- 
voured by the Crown. A charter of incor- 
poration has beeu granted to it; the King 
has been pleased to become our Patron: and 
accommodation, far superior to any previ- 
ously enjoyed, has been afforded us: but 
still, notwithstanding these advantages, it is 
impossible to deny, that our present apart- 
ments are far too confined for the exigencies 
of the Society. 

I deem it an idle task to dwell at length 
upon the benefits that would result from 
such a Repository. ‘‘ Officers of State,’’ 
the class of persons first enumerated by 
Wanley, might not, as he supposed, derive 
much benefit from it, as we have abundant 
proof that the Ministers of Queen Anne had 
more leisure than those of the present day ;+ 
but to how many other classes of persons 
might it not prove a most useful and inte- 
resting place of resort? Not only would it 





# Introduction to Archzolugia, p. 31, 

+ Swift says of Harley and St. John, «] 
always find aes as easy and disengaged as 
schovl-boys on aholiday.”— Journal to Stella. 
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afford information and assistance to the pro- 
fessed antiquary, but to all who are attached 
_to historical researches, or to whom the pro- 
gress of art, and the habits and customs of 
t ages, are subjects of attention, Eng- 
‘Jand has displeyed a becoming zeal in accu- 
milating the treasures of her early litera- 
ture; and the natural productions of her 
own and of other climates have been classi- 
fied and arranged with all the skill that sci- 
ence could render to so laudable an undertak- 
ing. The foundation has also been re- 
cently laid for a National Gallery of Paint- 
‘ings. Why, then, should not some effort 
be made to collect in one spot specimens of 
the Antiquities of this kingdom, than which 
no collection could, with greater propriety, 
be styled-a national one ; as, by its means, 
the habits, arts, customs, and manners, of 
our forefathers would be at once correctly 
and vividly illustrated? In certain classes 
of Antiquities, individual exertions have done 
much : extensive and valuable collections of 
coins have been formed by noblemen and 
ivate gentlemen. The late Mr. Barré 
harles Roberts, aided by his father’s libera- 
‘Tity, acquired the principal part of his collee- 
tion, at the cost of more than 4000 guineas, 
before he had attained the age of sixteen; * 
and the splendid armoury formed by Dr. 
Méyrick is -no less creditable to the liberality 
and perseverance, than to the discrimination 
of our learned Associate. Where so much 
has been done by one, what might not be 
expected from the exertions of many conge- 
nial minds, each devoting itself tothe promo- 
tien of one and the same object ? 

It may perhaps be said, that studies of a 
very opposite character to those of the An- 
tiquary, now occupy public attention: and 
that, amidst the more important inquiries of 
the present age, a Museum of Antiquities 
would not become an object of general in- 
terest, as not contributing tu the advance- 
ment of those scientific pursuits which are 
fostered with such unprecedented zeal and 
liberality. But, on the other hand, it may 
be urged, that the true philosopher will he- 
sitate in undervaluing any researches which 
are calculated to elicit truth, and which, 


when wisely pursued, cannot fail, like those 
of the anti '» powerfully to interest our 
nature. 7 he abhgations that learning in 
general owes to them cannot be disputed, 
nor how much of value a refined period has 
borrowed from the productions of darker 
ages ; nor, again, can we pretend to deéter- 
mine what further important results may yet 
be derived from diligent and well-conducted 
inquiries. But, if antiquarian studies and 
antiquarian objects are henceforward to be 
slighted by the public; if nothing is to be 
judged of value, or worthy of serious pursuit, 
that is not attended with evident and palpa- 
ble profit,—then it is, in a more especial 
manner, incumbent upon the Society to step 
forward, and rescue whatever is intrinsically 
valuable and curious from perishing by vio- 
lence and neglect. It will thus signally 
fulfil the objects for which it was founded ; 
and, by thus acting, it will confer a lasting 
obligation upon posterity. It may be as- 
serted, that in one respect, no period was 
ever more suitable than the present for lay- 
ing the foundation of such an establishment; 
because, from the general diffusion of know- 
ledge, a due discrimination would he observed 
between objects that are really curious, and 
those that are comparatively worthless. It 
has been well remarked, that ‘‘ the proper 
season for antiquarian pursuits does not begin 
till literature has arrived at its full growth. 
We should entertain as moderate hopes of 
the probable literary eminence of a country, 
which employed its infancy in such re- 
searches, as of the permanent strength of a 
state which should waste its youthful vigoar 
on foreign commerce or ornamental manu- 
factures, to the neglect of its agricultural 
industry and domestic resources. But, as 
ornamental manufactures and imported lux- 
uries add to the real wealth and splendour of 
a state which has arrived at a high degree of 
civilization, so inquiries into the curious 
points of History and Antiquity, which would 
be a perversion of taste in a country first 
rising into improvement, may be considered 
as appendages no less ornamental to es- 
tablished literature, than they are to the 
character of learning in an individual.” t 








* This cabinet now enriches the British M useum, avd comprises the coins of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, from the conquest downwards, in gold, silver, and copper; likewise 
the Anglo-Gallic coins, Coronation medals, &c. &e. 


+ Quarterly Review, ii. 127. 


I may strengthen these observations by quoting the sentiments of Thomas Warton, 
@ name justly dear to the English Antiquary; as no one ever brought a higher degree of 
talent und taste to the consideration of antiquarian subjects than this gifted writer : 

«In an age advanced to the highest degree of refinement, that species of coriosity 
commences, which is busied in contemplating the progress of social life, in displaying the 
gradations of science, and in tracing the transitions from barbarism to civility. 

«That these speculations should become the favourite pursuits and the fashionable 








topics of such a period, is extremely natural. We look back on the savage conditiua of our 
ancestors with the triumph of superiority; we are pleased to mark the steps by which 
we have been raised from rudeness to elegance; and our ‘Teflections on this subject 
are accompanied with a conscious pride, arising in great measure from a tacit’ compa- 
rison of the infinite disproportion between the feeble efforts of rémote ages, and our present 
improvements in knowle 
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Antiquarian studies are now able to redeem 
heme? from, yt gr cute which 
have justly. exposed their followers to the 
aieake of ihe wit and the satirist. And 
here I may say, without the suspicion of 
flattery, that, assisted by your Lordship’s 
taste and judgment, the Society are not 
likely to go astray in accumulating subjects 
that could be pronounced unworthy of re- 
gard and preservation. 

It may be asked, how does it happen 
that, although more than half a century 
has elapsed since the Society was incorpo- 
rated, and nearly the same period since it 
has occupied its present apartments, the 
nucleus of a collection should barely have 
been formed? The fact is, that, from the 
want of space, even the very limited num- 
ber of Antiquities, which the Society now 
possesses, is necessarily excluded from the 
public eye; and without reflecting blame 
upon any one (for no individual efforts could 
have prevented it), tlicre is no doubt, that, 
solely from the want of a proper depository, 
many, valuable relics, which would have 
formed the foundation of s Museum, have 
actually perished, and that others have been 
eau aaeale never again to be collected. 
On this subject, facts have been mentioned 
which would be reproachful to the Society, 
had its Council been able to guard against 
accidents and prevent these losses; but when 
such facts are known, can it be matter of 
surprise that contributions have been with- 
held ? 

It is then, my Lord, under the impression 
that the Council, and the Society at large, 
will cordially favour this design, as soon as 
it can be properly carried into execution, 
that I will now beg to point out the sources 
from whence the materials for a Museum 
would probably be supplied. 

We may anticipate with confidence, 
that Antiquities would be liberally contri- 
buted, by the steady and zealous supporters 
of the Society, whenever opportunities were 
afforded for obtaining them. They would 
naturally feel a lively interest in the growth 
and increase of their Museum ; and, as spe- 
cimens acquire an additional value from 
juxtaposition, many of the Members would 
prefer placing their own limited acquisitions 
in a National Collection, rather than seclude 
them in depositories where they are pro- 
bably seldom viewed by other eyes than 
their own. It frequently happens, that in~ 
dividuals, without any. attachment to anti- 
quarian suits, become. acciden{ally pos- 
sessed of curiosities; which to them are ob- 
jects of insignificance, if not actual encum- 
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brances. Such persons might be. prevailed 
upon to add to the Wasson praperty se 
lightly esteemed, rather than condemn it, as 
is too frequently the case, to actual destruc-. 
tion. To guard against the promiscuous 
red ry oye yp orerge of articles, it 
wou uisite that a vigilance 
should Se onsretsed by the of hay the 
Society, in carefully examining whatever 
was tendered to their notice; and that they 
should be invested with a power to reject 
even presents which would not add to the 
value of the collectiou. 


II, A second class of contributors would’ 
be found amongst those who transmit sub- 
jects of Antiquity for exhibition at. the So- 
ciety’s meetings, sometimes aceompanied by 
memoirs, but frequently with a mere inti- 
mation of the place of diseovery.. These ar- 
ticles would doubtless often. be permanently 
placed by the owners in the Society’s Mu- 
seum, or at least they would be allowed to 
remain there for a limited period, in order 
that they might be viewed by those Mem- 
bers who were absent at the time when they 
were exhibited, and also by others, to whom, 
from their studies, they might happen to be 
especial objects of interest. At present, an 
absent Member is often greatly disappointed 
in having lost all chance of seeing an unique 
and interesting speci » which has been 
returned to the owner, residing possibly in 
a distant part of the kingdom. 


III.: The Council might be authorised to 
allot a limited portion of the funds of: the 
Society, to be expended hy the Council in 
the purchase of such desirahle objects as 
are from time to time offered for sale. 
Should the sum that might be annually al- 
lotted for the purpose, not. be wholly dis- 
posed of, the unappropriated surplus might 
be kept apart, and form a fund for acquisi- 
tions in future years. 


IV. The Society already possesses a large 
and valuable collection of drawings, many 
of them not engraved, and probably never 
likely to be so. From the want of due 
space, these are necessarily buried either in 
boxes or portfolios, sometimes to their own 
injury, and certainly without profit to any 
one. These alone claim some regard from 
the Society; many of them ought to be 
suspended, and others should be catalogued 

deposited in suitable cabinets. In ad- 
dition to them, early: paintings, either as 
specimens of the art, or from the import- 
ance and interest of the subjects represent~ 
ed, together with genuine portraits of indi- 
viduals distinguished, for their antiquarian 








“In the meantime, the manners, monuments, customs, practises, and opinions of Anti- 
quity, by, forming so strong a contrast with those of our own times, and exhibiting human 
nature. and human inventions in new lights, in unexpected appearances, and in vatious forms, 

el 


are objects which forcibly strike a 
English Poetry. 


eling imagination.” —Jntroduction to the History of 
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reséafches, would form.a valuable and most 
interesting portion of the Museum. 

I have not here enumetated either statues 
or coins. Rphapeodeney of the vast expense 
of such ‘collections, ‘a National Gallery = 
every respect a more appropriate place’ for 
the deception of Tatton; whith, ets their 
importance and bulk ought to stand alone ; 


and a complete collection of coins-and me-' 
dals worthy of the Society, would be attend-- 


ed with a far greater -outlay than its present 
funds could bear. But ancient inscriptions 
should be industriously sought after; and 
any coins which might be presented to the 


Society should be preserved and arranged in . 


one or more cabinets, in the expectation 
that, by degrees, a general collection might 
eventually be formed.* 


A laudable example has been afforded us_ 


by the members of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland, to which Institution a 
Museum has been long attached; and its 
present condition and future prospects are 
such as to justify. the sanguine hopes of 
those most interested in its success. 

Since the preceding pages were written, 
Mr. Drummond Hay, their zealous. and in- 
telligent Secretary, has obligingly favoured 
me with several particulars respecting that 
collection, and 1 am willing to hope that 
the following short statement will be accept- 
ahle to your Lordship and the othe: Mem- 
bers of our Society. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
was founded in Edinburgh inthe year 1780, 
and a charter of incorporation was obtained 
ia 1783. The establishment of a Museum 
was coeval: with the Society itself; and, 
had the efforts recently displayed for. its 
advancement been nnceasiogly exercised, 
the Museum wou: have teen far more 
extensive than it is. The donations have 
been numerous, and those persons who have 
transmitted papers to the Society accompa- 
nied by antiquarian subjects, (a class of con- 
tributors that | have enumerated as likely to 
enrich qur own Museum,) have usually per- 
mitted the Society to retain the latter. The 
more prominent classes of Antiquities in 
this.collection consist of the arms. and se- 
pulchral remains of the ancient inhabitants 
of Scotland, from times probably anterior to 
the Roman government in Britain down to 
later periods ; articles of domestic use among 
our ancestors ; and original manuscripts of 
eminent Scottish writers.. There is a. re- 
a collection of Scottish coins, but 
the -numismatic branch of the collection is 
said to be in its infancy. Curious drawings 
and engravings are very properly admitted. 

e Museum is contained in a room 61 


feet in length and about 12. feet wide : it. 
adjoins the hall where the meetings of the 
Society are held, and to which. the Library 

is also attached.. It isplaced under the im-, 
mediate superintendence: of a Curator and 

an Assistant-Curator, aud is thrown open to 

the public twice a week... Of late, this col- 

lection of national Antiquities has excited 

very general. interest, and, during the eight 

months that preceded the date of my corre- 

spondent’s letters it has been visited by more 

than two thousand persons. The Society, 

therefore, entertains the confident expecta- 

tion that, from this circumstance, and from 

the zeal and personal exertions of its officers, 

the collection will .be rapidly augmented, 

both in extent and in the increased cariosity 

and value of the articles. 

I may add, that a Museum is also attached 
to the Society of Antiquaries at Perth; but, 
as this is both a Literary and Antiquarian 
Society, the collection is of a miscellaneous 
character, and is not confined exclusively to 
antiquarian subjects. 

I will not trespass upon your Lordship’s 
attention further than to express the hope 
that, if these suggestions be deemed worthy 
of consideration, an opportunity of carrying 
this design into effect, whenever it shall 
occur, will not be neglected. 

This letter must be regarded merely as 
the outline of a plan, the details of which 
your Lordship and other intelligent Members _ 
of the Society would be enabled t» methodise 
and perfect in such a manner, that the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London, in addition 
to its past services, would render itself still _ 
more justly entitled to the gratitude both of 
the present age and of posterity. 

I have the honour to be, &e. &c. 
J. H, Marxranp. 
Temple, 31st Dec. 1827. 
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At the first meeting of this Society after 
the recess, the arrangement of the various ’ 
donations made in the interval had a pleasing 
effect. Our readers will be able to judge 
of their number and importance, from’ the 
following list : +— 

Thirty-two ancient vases and fragments 
of vases, several of them containing human 
bones and ashes, found at Colchester Dean, 
near Edinburgh, and Bavay, a celebrated 
Roman station (Bajacum Nerviorum), in 
the north of France; also solar head, 36 
inches in diameter, of a cast taken ‘by Mr. 
W. Bullock, in Mexico, from the Great 
Calendar, vulgarly styled ‘* Montezuma’s 
Watch,” of basaltic porphyry; casts of the 





* An interesting class of subjects may here be noticed, which I am informed would be 
at the disposal of the Society were it capable of accommodating them; viz. models of se- 
veral ancient EngJish buildings, which are either actually demolished or likely to be so. 


There are few memorials that will, in after ages, be more valuable than models of this de~_ 


soription, if faithfully constructed. + See a former list in our Oct. Mag. p. 355. 
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¥acred servant; and head of the victim 
within the jaws ‘of the colossal serpent, in 
the cloisters of the Dominican Convent at 
Mexico—being the munificent gifts of E. 
W. A. Drummond Hay, esq., Sec. 

Several dies of the coin of the realm, 
found in the possession of forgers tried be~ 
fore the Court of Justiciary—from Thomas 
Thomson, esq., Advocate. 

List of the Examinable person within 
seconds bounds of the N, K. Parish, 1704. 
(MS.)—James Shaw, esq., York-place. 

Gift of the late Miss Foulis, of Colling« 
ton, daughter of Sir James. Her father’s 
Journal from Portugal in 1761-2. Poems 
by Sir James. An unfinished translation 
of Hesiod’s Weeks and Days, in the hand- 
writing of Sir James. Several of General 
Paoli’s Letters. His speech to his adhe- 
rents when surrounded by the French, June, 
1769. Letters to his countrymen, May 1, 
1794, and his address to the citizens of 
Corsica, 1794—W. Dallas, esq. W.S. 

Ancient vase found at the Roman Camp 
Limeworks. Antique Bronze, in shape of 
bracelets, found at Pitcalpin, near Dundee, 
1732. Asiatic Shield of Buffalo. A de- 
scription of the Isles of Zetland, by Thomas 
Gifford, of Busta, 1733 (to all appearance 
the original MS.). Dr. Farquharson of 
Broghdarg’s Dissertation on Ale, MS. 4to. 
sevenleaves. Ancient inscriptions on stones 
found in Scotland.—Countess Dowager of 
Morton. 

A matchlock, shield, and steel coat, part 
of the arms of a Ghaut soldier, killed at’ the 
siege of Bhurtpore, and taken from the fort 
after the storming—By Alexander Murrey, 
esq., Lieut. 59th regiment. 

Twelve toy arrows, said to have belonged 
to King James IV.—Master J. Stevenson, 
15, Buccleugh-place. 

A Malay Creese.—Roberts Allen, jun. 
esq., Edinburgh. 

The will of Rob. Josey, and of his grand- 
son, Joseph Herriot, 2d Feb. 1660.—W. 
C. Trevelyan, esq., through Dr. Greville. 

Ancient sandal, and cuins found at the 
Magdalen Guard, Dundee.—Lieut. A. Su- 
therland, Edinburgh. 

Six Burmese Idols, formed of a thin plate 
of silver.—Geo. Swinton, esq., Secretary to 
the Government, Calcutta. 

— hat.—Thomas Thomson, esq., 


Antiquarian 


Cannon-ball found at Castle Campbell.— 
J. G. Dalzell, esq. 

Specimen of vitrified fort at Cullen, and 
series of coins.—John Gordon, esq. of 
Cairubulg. 

Six small Greek vases——Alex. M‘Donald, 
esq. Asst. Curator. ' 

Some wheat found among the Roman re 
mains, near the Forth and Clyde Canal.— 
J. Robinson, esq. 

An Essay on the War Galleys of the An- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1828. 
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cients, with a model.—Mr. John Howell, 
the author. 

Blowing pipe, with quiver full of arrows, 
some poisoned, from Demerara.—William 
Gordon, of Evie, esq. 

A pass, by Charles ‘Earl of Sunderland, 
1708.—James Drummend, e8q., writer. 

Fac-simile engraving of the signatures of 
the Commissioners for settling the Union 
between England and Scotland.—Thomas 
Thomson, esq.) Dep. Clerk Reg. 


Ancient CasTLe. 


The remains of an ancient castle have 
recently been discovered near the town of 
Sympheropol, in the Crimea; from the 
rains of which have been dug various bas- 
relievos, with Greek inscriptions, one of 
which is dedicated to Jupiter Atabyrius ; 
on another the name of King Sciluros is 
perfectly distinguishable. This is probably 
the celebrated Sciluras who’ made -war 
against the Generals of Mithridates Eupa- 
ter; and who, according to Strabo’s 
account, possessed in the interior of Taurica 
Chersonesus, the eastles of Chavmn, Neapo- 
lis, and Palacium. It is probable that the 
vestiges just mentioned belonged to one of 
those three places. Among the bas-re- 
lievos is one representing an old man with 
a thick beard and a remarkable cap ; per- 
fectly resembling a figure on a medal in M. 
de Blaramberg’s cabinet, the reverse of 
which bears the name of King Scilurus. 


Hicutanp CEMETERY. 


There has been lately discovered at 
Dunolly, in ———— the seat of Captain 
M‘Dougall, R.N., an ancient Highland 
Cemetery, immediately under the rock upon 
which the ruins of the castle stand. In 
the centre of this charnel-house was a large 
flag-stone, covering an opening not unlike 
a modern grave; but nothing was found in 
it to disclose the purpose for which it had 
been reserved. Among the ashes in the 
cave, were the bones of various animals, 
pieces of iron; remains of broadswords, 2 
few defaced coins, and other vestiges of thre 
cunning hand of man. There is no existing 
tradition of the cave, or of the use to which 
it had been dedicated. . 


Fresco Paintin. 


As some workmen were lately repairing 
the church of St. Mary. de ‘Crypt, in Glou- 
cester, they discovered under one of the ta- 
bles of benefactions a very curious painting 
in freseo, representing a nobleman end his 
lady, richly attired, with coronets on.their 
heads. It is thought that the persons here 
represented were James Lord Berkeley and 
his lady. The lady was cruelly murdered 
in Gloucester Castle, and’ was buried in the 
adjoining monastery of Grey Friars, in 1452. 
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Cambridge, Jan, 4.—Tue Cuancettor’s 
Gotp Mepat.—English Heroic Verse— 
«¢ The Invasion of Russia by Napoleon Buo- 


naparte.” 

ie Mempers’ Paizes.—Latin. Prose 
Compositions—For the Bachelors, ** De 
Origine Scripturse Alphabetice.” For the 
Undergraduates, ‘‘ Quibus potissimum in 
rebus Hodierni ab Antiquis discrepent, et 
quas ob causas ? *” 

Sir Wim Browne’s Gotp Mepats. 
—For the Greek Ode, * Egyptus.” For 
the Latin Ode, ** Hannibal.” For the 
Greek Epigram, 

" "Ey dt a 
Tiros dseDeciverars, ov TIS 
"Ekoxwrepos yévntai—PINDAR. 

For the Latin Epigram.— be 
TISAa’ arioraro Epya, xoxws y inte- 

caro wavtT@.—HOMER. 

Tue Porson Prize.—Troilus and Cres- 
sida, Act iii. Scene 3, beginning ‘‘ Time 
hath, my lord, a wallet on his back, &c.” 
and ending ‘‘ And drove great Mars to 
faction.” The metre to be ‘* Tragicum 
Iambicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum.” 

Tue Hutsean Paize.—‘* How far have 
the laws of the Jews been abrogated by the 
Christian dispensation.” 

The Hulsean Prize for the last year is ad- 
judged to Mr. Edward Young, student of 
Trinity College, for his Dissertation on 
«¢ The contention between Paul and Barna- 
bas.” 





Ready for Publication. 


Registrum Wiltunense ; an account of the 
several Grants of Land made hy the West 
Saxon Kings to the Royal Monastery at 
Wilton, and now the property of the Her- 
bert family. Published, with notes, from 
the only existing copy in the British 
Museum. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the late John Mason Good, 
M.D. By Otrtruus Grecory, LL.D. 

A second edition of the Coronation Oath 
considered. By Cuartes Tuomas Lane, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Letters of an Architect, from France, 
Italy, and Greece ; containing Observations 
on Ancient and Modern Architecture, which 
are intended to give an idea of the Effect of 
each Building, and to explain the Principles 
on which that Effect is produced. By 
JoserH Woops. 

Designs for Villas, in six Nos. adapted to 
the Vicinity of the Metropolis, or large 
Towns. By T. G. Jackson. 

Fourth Edition of the History of Christ’s 


Hospital, with a List of the Governors. By 
J. i. Wiison. 

Sermons. By the Rev. James Procter, 
M. A. Fellow of Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, late Curate of Bentley, Hants. 

A second Edition, much enlarged, of 
Horz Momenta Cravene; or the Dialect 
of the Deanery of Craven, co. York, with a 
copious glossary. 

A Guide to Importers and Purchasers of 
Wines. 

The Naturalist’s Journal. By the late 
Hon. Daines BarrincTon. 

The Second Report of Doctor Faustus. 
Written by an English Gentleman (1594), 
To form the eleventh part of Mr. W. J. 
Tuoms’ Early Prose Romances. 





Preparing for Publication. 

An Historical Account of the Origin of 
the Commission, appropriated to inquire 
concerning Charities in England and Wales; 
and an Illustration of several Old Customs 
and Words which occur in the Reports. 
By Nicnotas Caruiste, Esq. F.S. A. 

Letters, Critical, Philological, and Lite- 
rary, from eminent Scholars of the 18th 
century, to the Rev. Jonathan Toup, A. M. 
Author of “‘ Emendationes in Suidam,”’ &c. 
with Biographical and Historical Illustra- 
tions, by Epwarp Ricuarp Poot, B.A. 
No more copies are to be printed than are 
previously subscribed for. 

Mexico in 1827, including a narrative of 
his residence in that country, of the present 
state of society there, and of the proceedings 
and prospects of the Mining Companies. 
By Mr. Warp, juv., son of the author of 
‘© Tremaine” and ‘* De Vere,” and late 
Charge d’ Affaires of His Britannic Majesty 
in Mexico. 

Three Years in Italy, or Narrative of an 
English Family’s residence there during that 
period. By Mr. Best, author of the po- 
pular work entitled ‘* Four Years in France.” 

A Series of Essays, Literary and Biogra- 
phical, on the private characters and domes- 
tic Life of celebrated English Writers, with 
the title of The Loves and Marriages of 
Authors, By Mr. Lerrcu Ritcnie. 

A New Edition of the Prolegomena to the 
London Polyglot Bible, by Bisuop Watton, 
accompanied by a variety of Notes illustra- 
tive of the Text, with Tables of Oriental 
Alphabets. By the Rev. Francis Wranc- 
HAM, A.M. S.R.S. Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

A Gaelic Monthly Journal, to be pre- 
pared. and conducted by two ministers of the 
church community, qualified in all respects 
for the duty ; and to be sold ata cheap rate. 

Travels in Russia, Prussia, and Finland. 
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By W. Raz Witson, esq. F.S.A. illustrated 


with Engravings. 

Poetical Recreations, and Thoughts in 
Rhyme. By Charles Augustus Hulbert, 
Author of “¢ Celestial Musings,” &c. 

Gomez Arias, or, The Moors of the Alpu- 
jarras ; a Spanish Historical Romance. By 
Don Tetesroro pe Truesa y¥ Cosio. 

The Beauties of Melody, a Collection of 
Popular Airs, Duets, Glees, &e. of the best 
Authors, ancient and modern. To which 
are prefixed, Observations and Instructions 
on Music, particularly Vocal and Accompa- 
niment. By W.H. Piumsteap, of Drury- 
lane Theatre. 

A Series of Plates of Shipping and Craft, 
accurately drawn from the objects, and 
etched by Epwanp Witiiam Cooke. 

The Beggar of the Seas ; or, Belgium in 
the time of the Duke of Alba. 

A copious English and Greek Dictionary. 
By the Rev. Joun Epwarps, M.A. Rector 
of South Ferriby, and one of the Masters at 
Harrow. 

A Pocket Atlas, in 84 Maps, illustrative 
of Modern and Ancient Topography. By 
R. JENNINGS. 

Sermons, by the Author of Waverley; 
being three Sermons by Sir Watrer Scorr. 

A Chronology of the Reigns of George 
III. and IV. By W. J. Bersuam, esq. 


Roya Socisry. 


Nov, 22. W. A. Mackinnon, esq. was 
admitted a Fellow. A paper was read en- 
titled ‘‘ On a peculiarity in the Structure 
of the ductus communis choledochus and of 
the pancreatic duct in man;” by John 
Davy, M.D. F.R.S. Another paper by Dr. 
Davy was read, entithed, ‘‘ Observations on 
the action of the mineral acids on copper, 
under different circumstances.” 

A paper was also read, entitled, “* On the 
structure of the knee-joint in the Echidna 
selosa and the Ornithorhynchus paradoxus ;” 
by G. Knox, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Nov. 30. At the Anniversary Meeting on 
St. Andrew’s day, the President, Mr. Da- 
vies Gilbert, made a most excellent address 
to the Society; in which he selected for re - 
mark the names of those deceased members 
who had been illustrious for their rank, or 
celebrated for their mental acquirements. 

The Duke of York demanded his first at- 
tention. He then eulogized the Earl of 
Merton and Bishop Goodenough, two of 
the Vice-Presidents; Col. Beaufoy; the 
Rev. Abram Robertson, and the Rev. John 
Hellins.* 

The President then noticed the great 
loss to science, among their foreign mem- 
bers, in the deaths of Bode, of Volta, and of 





* Of all these individuals memoirs have 
been given in our obituary, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Hellins, of whom some notices, 
including Mr. Gilbert’s eulogium, will be 
inserted hereafter, 
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La Place. The labours of each of these 
philosophers were minutely detailed. Of 
the latter extraordinary man the President 
thus concluded his observations. ‘ Al- 
though the second niche must remain unoc- 
cupied, yet one approximating to that of 
Newton will hereafter become the elevated 
station of La Place.” 

The President, on delivering the Royal 
Medal to Sir Humphrey Davy, gratified his 
own feelings in detailing the success of his 
friend, ‘* having witnessed the whole pro- 
gress of his advancement in science and re- 
putation, from his first attempts in his na- 
tive town to the point of eminence he has 
now reached.” 

The President concluded with a suitable 
address on delivering a medal for M. Struve, 
director of the observatory at Dorpat; the 
Copley Medal to Dr. William Prout, the 
chemist; and another Copley Medal to 
Lieut. Henry Foster, well known to the 
Royal Society by the co-operation he af- 
forded to Capt. Basil Hall in determining 
the number of vibrations by an invariable 
pendulum near the equator, and at several 
other stations; having shared in the dan- 
gers of Capt. Parry’s second voyage, he 
eagerly seized the opportunity afforded by a 
winter residence at Port Bowen, on the 
eastern side of Prince Regent’s Inlet, in 
lat. 73°14’, to ascertain the rate of an in- 
variable pendulum ; to conduct an elaborate 
course of experiments on magnetism; and 
in addition to these, observations on refrac- 
tion. 

Dec. 6. A paper was read, entitled, “‘ On 
the connections in the elements of Delem- 
bre’s Solar Tables, required by the obser- 
vations made at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich; by G. B. Airy, esq. M.A. Lu- 
casian Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ;”” communicated by 
Mr. Herschel. 

Dec. 18. A paper was read, entitled, 
*¢ On the measurement of high tempera- 
tures; by James Prinsep, esq. } seo 
Master of the Mint at Benares:’» commu- 
nicated by Dr. Roget. 

A paper was also read, entitled, ‘*On 
Alimentary Substances ; by Sir G. S. Gibbes, 
M.D. F.R.S.” 

Hout Lrrerary ann Puitosopuicar 

Society. 

At a Meeting of this Association was 
lately read a paper by Mr. Edward Gibson, 
“< On the History and Origin of the Gipsies.” 
Few publications, he remarked, have ap- 
peared which furnish connected and circum- 
stantial accounts of the origin and history of 
this remarkable people, since their appear- 
ance in Europe; but numberless detached 
notices had been given to the world by tra- 
vellers and others (each forming a system of 
his own), and from these it had been his 
endeavour to select the particulars of their 
most strange and striking customs. The 
race of gipsies was a peculiar phenomenon 
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in Burope, whether their habitations, their 
general appearance, or their family economy, 
were contemplated. He repeated the ob- 
servation of Grellman, that 

‘¢ Neither time, climate, nor example, 
had in general hitherto made any alteration. 
For the space of between three and four 
hundred years, they had gone wandering 
about, like pilgrims and strangers—they 
were found in eastern and western countries, 
as well among the rude as civilized, indolent 
and active people; yet they remained ever, 
and everywhere, what their fathers were— 

ipsies. Africa made them no blacker, nor 
| aa whiter ; they neither learnt to be 
lazy in Spain, nor diligent in Germany; in 
Turkey, Mahomet, and among Christians, 
Christ remained equally without adoration. 
Around, on every side, they saw fixed dwell- 
ings, with settled inhabitants; they never- 
theless went on their way, and continued, 
for the most part, unsettled, wandering 
robbers.” 

He then entered into a general descrip- 
tion of this\singular people (partly unknown 
and partly disregarded on account of their 
political insignificance), noticing their modes 
of life, their manners, and their character— 
confining himself, however, chiefly to those 
who inhabit Hungary and Transylvania. 
They were of dark complexion, admirable 
symmetry, and rarely deformed, having beau- 
tiful teeth, the women possessing fine black 
eyes, and the men characterised by 9 scow- 
ling countenanee. ey were not emiment 
for strength, were swift of foot, but deficient 
in courage. In Hungary they were of two 
descriptions—partly Nomades or Sy 
and partly living in fixed habitations. The 
Nomades have different dwellings for sum- 
mer and winter, which Mz. G. described, 
and also their habits of life at these seasons, 
with their dresses (in which a taste for finery 
predominated), their furniture, and their 
fondness for gold and silver plate, especially 
silver cups, &e.—Speaking of the manner ia 
which they support nature, he ohserved, 

‘¢ They are as willing and able to act as 
others, but to obtain their support from the 
earth, by the sweat of their brow, is, in their 
opinion, far too troublesome: repose and 
ease are their idols. Hunger alone, the 
grest tyrant of animal nature, can rouse them 

rom their delightful indolence. Sometimes 
they fast, or, at best, have only bread and 
water to subsist upon; at other times they 
yegale on fowls and geese. It is a great 
feast to them, whenever they can procure @ 
roast of cattle that have died of any distempe«. 
It is all one to them, whether it be carrion 
of a sheep, hog, cow, or other beast, horse 
flesh alone excepted; they are so far from 
being disgusted with it, that to eat their fill 
of such a meal is to them the height of epi- 
curism. When any one censures their taste, 
or shews surprise at it, they answer, ‘ the 


flesh of a beast which God kills must be 





better than of one killed by the hand of 
man.’ Ifa beast out of a herd dies, and they 
find it before it becomes rotten and putrified, 
or if a farmer gives them notice of a cow dead 
in the stable, they proceed, without hesita- 
tion, to get possession of their booty. Their 
favourite object is animals that have been 
destroyed by fire; therefore, whenever a con- 
flagration has happened, in town or country, 
the next day the gipsies, from every neigh- 
bouring ‘quarter, assemble and draw the suf- 
focated, half consumed beasts out of the 
ashes. The manner of dressing this food is 
eurious. They boil or roast what is intended 
for the first day; if they have more than 
they can consume at once, the remainder is 
either dried in the sun or smoked in their 
huts, then eaten without any farther prepa- 
ration.” 

Mr. G. then noticed their propensity to 
the labours of the forge, fabricating witha 
few tools jews’ harps, chains, nails, fire 
steels, &c. Others manufactured articles of 
wood. The women also contributed towards 
the maintenance of the family, by dealing in 
old clothes, making brooms, dancing in pub- 
lie, selling their persons, or fortune telling. 
Mr. G. next gave an account of the gipsies 
who have permanent abodes, and who, in 
many respects, resemble the wandering tribes. 
They were likewise principally addicted to the 
labours of the forge, and had an almost uni- 
versal talent for music. Sometimes they 
carried on trade in cattle upon an extensive 
scale, without a knowledge of either writing 
or figures, A small body, called gold-wash- 
ers, was settled near the rivers which bring 
down gold sand.—The total number of gip- 
sies in Europe was estimated at 7 or 800,000, 
of whom 40,000 are supposed to belong to 
Spain. Few were found in Britain gorth of 
the Tweed. They were dispersed in almost 
every country throughout the globe, and 
had been, and were, objects of reproach and 
detestation. He gave some historical details 
of the persecutions to which they had been 
subject. In Hungary, amongst other offen- 
ees, they were charged with cannibalism. 
Their natural capacities were proved to be 
good, for gipsy boys, who had been sent to 
school, had displayed considerable talent ; 
but little had been done to reclaim the race 
beyond the promulgation of prohibitory 
edicts. —Mr. ¢. then proceeded to discuss 
the obscure and difficult qnestion of their 
origin, He cited a multitude of conflicting 
opinions on this subject. They were vari- 
ously described as descendants from the Jews 
—from the Egyptians—and from the Hin- 
doos. The first opinion was entertained by 
Sir R. Ker Porter : the second, by Dr. John- 
son, Sir J. Swinburne, Hoyland, Thomasin, 
and Griselini; and the last (which possessed 
a decided weight of authority), by Hender- 
son, Brand, Brewster, Adelung, and Grell- 
man. From these quotations it appeared, 
that their language and customs were dia- 
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metrically opposite to those of the Egypti- 
ans; while, on the other hand, both were 
remarkably coincident with those of Hin- 
doostan—almost every third word belonging 
to a dialect of that country ; and it appeared 
probable, from the analogy in this and other 
respects, that they had belonged to the low- 
est caste of Indians, called Suders or Parias, 
and had emigrated about 1408-9, when Ti- 
mur Beg ravaged India, for the purpose of 
spreading the Mahometan religion. The 
first appearance of the gipsies in Europe was 
in 1417; they reached Switzerland in 1419, 
Italy in 1422, France in 1427, and England 
in 1512, Mr. G. at great length, and with 
much ingenuity, examined and contrasted 
the above opinions with each other. He 
was in favour of the last hypothesis ; and his 
observations went to shew a sufficient cause 
for the dispersion of the Hindoo tribes—a 
strong similarity in manners, &c., between 
the Suder caste and the gipsey tribe—the 
practicability of migration to the several 
countries in which they were found, consi- 
dering the uniformity of time and place—aud 
lastly, the dissimilarity, between the gipsies 
and either the Jews or Egyptians. 

Thanks were voted to C. Frost, Esq., for 
a remarkably fine specimen of the skin of a 
Boa Constrictor, presented to the museum 
by that gentleman. 


WERNERIAN Society. 


At the first meeting of this society, for 
the present season, held on the 24th Dec., 
was read a communication from Mark Watt, 
esq. describing a very curious mageetical in- 
strument, called the solar compass. The in- 
strument itself was exhibited to the meeting, 
and may be thus briefly described.—Twenty- 
five needles, of the size known in ‘he shops 
as No. 10, are rendered magnetic, and stuck 
at equal distances into a thin circular slice of 
cork, of three inches diameter. This circle 
is affixed by a copper wire to a light bar of 
wood, five inches long, having at its opposite 
extremity a small weight equal to the 
weight of the needles. In the centre of 
the bar is an agate cap, which receives a fine 
steel point on which the instrument tra- 
verses. Being secured from the action of 
the external air by a bell glass, and exposed 
to the influence of the sun’s ray, the circle 
of magnetised needles points to the sun, 
and in that position, in opposition to the di- 
urnal motion of the earth, as long as the sun 
is above the horizon. Mr. Watt made some 
very ingenious remarks on the subject of 
magnetism, and it seems likely that his in- 
strument will prove highly interesting to the 
scientific world, 

Jan. 12. Some stuffed specimens were 
exhibited of the birds collected by Captain 
Parry, during his last voyage; two of them 
were killed beyond the north latitude 81 de- 
gtees. Specimens of the rocks of Ross 
Island, the most northern known land of the 
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globe ; Hansteen’s map, illustrative of the 
earth’s magnetism; and a chart of Parry's 
voyage along the coast of Spitzbergen, and 
route in boats towards the north pole, were 
also presented to the society. 


IMPROVEMENT OP THE Cettic PopuLation. 


There are about 500 schools in the High- 
lands, which supply instruction to 25,000 
children. The number of children of the 
proper age for attending school, estimated 
at one-eighth of the population, must be 
about 50,000; but the proportion of scho- 
lars is probably kept low in consequence of 
each attending a shorter period than he 
ought ; and we may therefore conclude that 
more than one-half, probably two-thirds, of 
all the children receive a certain amount of 
instruction. English exclusively is taught 
in 300 of the schools ; Gaelic in 80; Gaelic 
and English together in 120. From the re- 
searches of the Inverness Society in 1822, 
we find that one-half of all the inhabitants 
can read either in their own language or 
the English, and the proportion must be an- 
nually increasing. At present the reading 
population of the Highlands must comprise 
fully 200,000 persons, of whom probably 
100,000 read English, though many of them 
comprehend the sense but imperfectly ; 
100,000 more read Gaelic ; and 300,000 un- 
derstand the Gaelic when read to them. 

Now it is evident that our pains to teach 
the Highlanders to read are nugatory, un- 
less we supply them with tithe. Those 
who learn English thoroughly, have indeed 
all the stores of our literature laid open to 
them, but what becomes of the large num- 
ber who know nothing but Gaelic? There 
is, besides, something fallacious in the know- 
ledge of English supposed to be possessed 
by the Highlanders. Ti hes been repeatedly 
observed, that the English learnt in a boy’s 
or fades out of his memory from disuse 

fore he reaches mature age; and some 
who retain as much of the acquired language 
as enables them to conduct a few simple 
commercial transactions at fairs or markets, 
are almost totally unacquainted with that 
branch of the vocabulary which relates to 
morals, arts, science, law, and general know- 
ledge. Clergymen in the Highlands know 
well that many of their parishioners who 
can communicate with them in English on 
some familiar subjects, are quite incapable 
of understanding a sermon in that language. 
A great number, therefore, of those eke 
have received some instruction in English, 
can profit little by our books, and must be 
addressed in their native language, if we 
wish to inform and enlighten their minds. 

The whole body of Gaelic literature at 
this moment may be said to consist of the 
Bible and a few religious tracts ; for, though 
translations ofsome sermons and poems have 
been published, we imagine they are at pre- 
sent, to speak technically, out of print. 
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Now we prize the Scriptures highly: they 
are the first book we would print in any 
language; but man belongs to this world as 
well as the next ; and if our object is to 
awaken a half-civilized race from a state of 
ignorance and apathy, to inspire them with s 
love of industry, order, domestic comfort, 
knowledge,—with a desire, in short, to 
raise their own condition,—we must address 
them on a thousand topics of which the 
sacred writers do not speak, and we must 
supply them with other works besides the 
Bible. 

It is needless, indeed, to insist on this 
point, for no one will deny it. But the ques- 
tion is, in what form and through what me- 
dium we should infuse the necessary know- 
ledge into the minds of the Highlanders ? 
We believe it forms part of the plan of the 
Society recently established under the pa- 
tronage of the General Assembly, to esta- 
blish itinerating libraries in the Highlands. 
If these are confined to English works, their 
effect will be trifling, and the printing of 
books in Gaelic would soon exhaust the 
funds. For this and other reasons, we are 
strongly impressed with a conviction that no 
species of publication would do so much 
good in the Highlands as a cheap periodi- 
cal, partly in Gaelic and partly in English. 
We would have it to be printed on a single 
sheet, in octavo size, like the ‘ Library of 
Useful Knowledge’’—to be published month- 
ly, as the means of circulation are slow and 
difficult, and to be sold at as lowa price as 
would suffice to cover the expense—say two- 
pence or three-pence. It should be filled 
partly with matter of permanent value; ar- 
ticles in history, biography, geography; 
papers on the useful arts, such as garden- 
ing, husbandry; accounts of the most va- 
luable inventions, such as steam navigation, 
printing, gas-light, vaccination; essays on 
domestic economy, showing the value of 
cleanliness, ventilation; and lastly, a por- 
tion of news. Part of it should be printed 
in Gaelic, to tempt the Highlander to buy 
it; part in English only, to induce him to 
learn the latter language; and part in both 
languages, to aid him in the task. We 
take for granted that Government, on appli- 
cation being made, would allow it to pass 
free by the post; and if the encouragement 
should be such as to require the publication 
to be weekly instead of monthly, that an ex- 
emption from the stamp would be conceded. 

A periodical of this kind would have many 
advantages over books in volumes, First, it 
is cheap, and therefore suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the Highlander, who must 
receive much new light before he thinks of 
parting with two, three, or four shillings for 
any volume except the Bible. Secondly, it 
admits of the subjects being perpetually va- 
ried, of the amusing being blended with the 
useful, better than in a volume, and it pre- 
sents reading in small doses adapted to the 


Highlander’s leisure, and not trying his pa- 
tience too much, in what will be at first 
something like a task, Thirdly, ‘it presents 
the attraction of news; it tells of the har- 
vests, the price of cattle and corn, the 
speeches and the doings of the Scots and 
English Lairds“in Parliament, of kings and 
courts, of battles and storms, murders and 
trials, of new discoveries made by genius, of 
fortunes gained by industry, or lost by folly. 
To the Highlander, who is naturally inquisi- 
tive, these things would have an interest ten 
times greater than the contents of the best 
‘6 standard works ;”’ and the stimulus given 
to his moral and intellectual nature would 
be proportionably great. The publication, 
by bringing periodically before him the prin- 
cipal transactions of a highly improved so- 
ciety, would show him, as in a mirror, his 
own backward condition, and contribute pow- 
erfully to rouse him from his apathy. When 
Arthur Young heard some of the leading 
men in a French: province propose to spread 
useful information among the people by 
reading books or articles to them from the 
pulpit, he said, in his rough way, ** Esta- 
blish a newspaper; one newspaper will do 
more than 20 priests.” 

The isolated state in which the Celtic po- 
pulation of the British isles has been allowed 
to remain so long, is a reproach both to the 
government and the nation. In the United 

tates there were eight German, five French, 
and two Spanish newspapers in 1810. We 
have good reason for believing that the 
whole foreign population for which these 
fifteen papers were printed did not exceed 
250,000; while there are in the three king- 
doms ten times as many Celts, Welsh, Irish, 
and Highlanders, for whom not a single 
journal, and, we may add, not a single scrap 
of literature exists, except the Bible! If 
100,000 Germans supported eight journals, 
could our 2,000,000 of Irish, our 600,000 
Welshmen, or our 400,000 Highlanders not 
support one? ‘These very Germans, placed 
4,000 miles from us, have more of the in- 
formation which a British citizen ought to 
possess, than is found among the millions of 
our own fellow-subjects. Surely we are en- 
titled to say, that in times like these, preg- 
nant with the seeds of improvement, such a 
mass of torpidity and ignorance cannot be 
suffered to exist much longer in the empire. 


Haypon’s Kine’s Bencu Exection. 


It is probably known to most of our 
readers, (though we cannot class the event, 
as Mr. Haydon does, among the most in- 
teresting of last year), that there were some 
serious riots in the King’s Bench Prison in 
June 1827, arising out of a mock-election 
for members of parliament, which some fro- 
licsome inmates had set on foot to relieve 
the tedium of their compulsatory leisure. 
Mr. Haydon was then resident in the scene 
of this foolery, and had therefore a good 
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opportunity of witnessing its humours. His 
design is, however, confined to a few promi- 
nent groups, crowded together into the 
foreground of a small canvas; where we 
much wonder that, in so much bustle, an 
unfortunate family has room to weep, or a 
hardened spendthrift to ‘* sip his claret.” 
The people on the hustings (whether as in 
the original we cannot say) have their 
backs turned to the court-yard, and a pro- 
cession (of which a Hogarth would have 
made so much) is only denoted by some 
flags quite in the rear. Still the figures, 
and we may‘add, the groups, are character- 
istic, and might have been admirable parts 
of a better whole ; and we think the paint- 
ing has sufficient merit to attract the atten- 
tion of the public, who, we doubt not, will 
be favourable judges of an artist at once 
talented and unfortunate. His application 
to his art to relieve himself from embarrass- 
ments, under such influences, and in such 
company, speaks highly in his praise. 


PanoraMA OF NAvVARINO. 


With surprising promptitude, but not at 
the sacrifice of beauty of execution, Mr. 
Burford has opened in the Strand a Panora- 
ma of the battle of Navarino. The perfec- 
tion to which that gentleman has brought 
this most delightful department of painting, 
now leaves us little to criticize but his selec- 
tion of subjects. That the present choice 
is most happy, no one possessed of any pa- 
triotic interest in our naval glory, or indeed 
any common share of curiosity, will be in- 
clined tu dispute. We know some persons 
have complained (though of late years at 
least they have had no opportunity) that 
Panoramas of naval actions have a monoto- 
nous similarity; but, from a variety of in- 
teresting points, and the beautiful scenery 
pourtrayed in the back-ground, we think 
that objection cannot apply to the Panora- 
ma of Navarino. The time of the action 
which is depicted is when the Asia, having 
silenced the attack of the Capitana Bey, be- 
gan to pour her fire on the Turkish Admi- 
ral, The incidents of the fire-ship falling 
on the French Admiral, &c. &c. are appro- 
priately introduced, and the explosion of 
another fireship forms a brilliant and mag- 
nificent feature. When we further add, 
that the position of the several ships is 
strictly correct, and taken from the official 
drawings, which Mr. Burford procured from 
the Admiralty very shortly after their ar- 
rival (according to the express wish of the 
highest authority there), we think we need 
say ‘no more to induce our readers to be 
equal with their acquaintance in having 
seen that which is sure to be very popular. 


LireRaTuRE 1N Russia. 


M. Sopikoff, in an Essay on Russian 
Bibliography, published at St. Petersburgh 
in 1828, in five vols, Svo. presents a grand 
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total of 13,249 articles (or about 80,000 
volumes), published in the Sclavonic or 
Russian languages, from the introduction of 
printing into Russia in the year 1551, down 
to the year 1813. Among the works pub- 
lished since; there are many translations 
from the French, German,-and English ; 
and from the latter are the Voyages and 
Travels of Buchanan, Duveau, Parry, and 
Ross; the Poems of Milton, Lord Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott, and the Novels and Tales 
of the latter. ‘There are at present in the 
Russian empire, including Poland, 40 
learned societies—viz. 14 at St. Peters- 
burgh, 7 at Moscow, 2 at Wilna, 3 at Riga, 
1 at Abo, 1 at Krzemienecz, 1 at Gitomir, 
1 at Kalouga, 2 at Pasan,1 at Kharkof, 1 
at Jaroslav, 1 at Novo Tcherkack, 1 at 
Mittau, and 4 at Warsaw. 
Acapemy or Mepicine at Paris. 

The Academy has distributed the prizes 
founded by the will of the late M. De Mon- 
tyon for those who shall have contributed 
to the improvement of the healing art. 
Ten thousand francs have been awarded to 
Messrs. Pelletier aad Caventon for the dis- 
covery of sulphate of quinine. The other 
10,000 francs have been adjudged to M. 
Civiale, as the first who has practised 
Lithotritie, being a method of crushing, by 
means of an instrument, the stone in the 
bladder, and extracting it, and in this 
manner for having effected many cures. 
Medals were also distributed to several other 
medical men for having published works of 
great utility; and to the late M. Laennec 
5,000 francs were awarded for the second 
edition of his work on Auscultation, which 
has lately been translated into English. 
The Academy proposed, as a subject for the 
prize of 1,000 francs, to be awarded in 
1828, the following question :—‘* How far 
it appears possible from experience and ob- 
servation to prevent, by mechanical means, 
the absorption of deleterious substances in 
general, and in particular of the rabid 
virus ?” 

PRINTING FOR THE BiIND, 

This important art has been practically 
carried into effect. The Managers of the 
Edinburgh Blind Asylum on the 26th Oct. 
examined the books lately printed for the 
use of the blind. Some of the boys belong- 
ing to the Asylum, though the books had 
been in their possession only a few weeks, 
were able readily to distinguish all the let- 
ters; they were then made to take isdlated 
words in different pages of the book, which 
they at once knew; and they afterwards 
read slowly, but correctly, in different parts, 
By repeated trials, and by varying the ex- 
ercises, the Directors were of opinion, that 
the art promised to be of the greatest prac- 
tical utility to the blind. Mr. Gall stated 
to the meeting, that an apparatus for writing 
to, and by, the blind, was in a state of 
considerable forwardness. 
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‘Paintinc On Grass. 

Mr. Collins, of the Strand, who his 
been of late years so instrumental in per- 
fecting the beautiful art of painting on glass, 
has just finished, for the East-India Com- 
pany, arich and costly work, to adorn the 
great eastern window of St. Peter’s Church, 
Calcutta. The size is 30 feet in height, 
and 14 in breadth; the subject Christ’s 
Charge to Peter, which is represented in the 
central figures, composed from those in 
Raphael’s cartoon; and in side compart- 
ments are Afoses and Aaron,—the former 
being copied, with a slight modification of 
expression and attitude. from Michael An- 
gelo’s statue. In the upper compartment of 
the window are the three beautiful figures 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s admirable paintings in 
the western window of New College Chapel, 
Oxford; and in the lower are the Four 
Evangelists. 

New Ciry Lisrary. 

The Corporation of the City of London 
have made great progress in the arrange- 
ment of their new library, which is shortly 


to be opened in the Guildhall., The books 
have been collected under the auspices of 
Mr. Bolland, Mr. Jones, Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
Oldham, the City Solicitor, and Mr. Upcott, 
of the London Institution, 





Several estimates have been sent in for 
the intended Saloon and Museum, to be 
erécted on the Spa Terrace, at Scarborough, 
This building, which will have a handsome 
stone front with elegant elliptic windows, 
will form an agreeable termination to the 
walk over the Cliff Bridge. Other plans 
are in agitation and prosecution, for the 
further improvement of the town. The 
subscription for the Museum amounts to 
above 1000/., independently of the valuable 
collection belonging to the Jate Mr. Hin- 
derwell. No less a sum than 21,800/. has 
been appropriated to public buildings and 
works at Scarborough during the last year, 
viz. The Cliff Bridge 9000/., New Church 
8000/., New Baptist Chapel 2400/., New 
Bank for Savings 4001., the Museum 10001. 
and the Water Works 10001, 





SELECT 


‘TO THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBAN’S. 
By Joun Taytor, Eso. 
L®4*: I knew thy blooming youth, 


Admir’d thy sense and open heart, 
Defended thee, with zealous truth, 
When malice aim’d her venom’d dart. 
I knew thee in domestic life, 
As daughter, dutiful and kind, 
I knew thee as a tender wife, 
To ev'ry gentle care inclin’d. 
I knew thee in thy widow’d state, 
‘ When Fortune had her favours pour’d, 
With charity, not pride elate, 
Spreading around thy plenteous board, 
Now to high rank I see thee rise, 
A rank thy merits well may claim, 
Not proudly scorning former ties, 
But all! those merits still the same. 


And thou, in person and in mind, 
Art qualified that rank to grace ; 
In both we Nature’s bounty find, 
In both we fair pretensions trace. 
Oh ! may’st thou long thy rank possess, 
And health attend thy mortal day, 
Thy consort and thyself to bless, — 
0 ends my Muse her simple lay. 


FO *#ete 


' whére the hope of days gone by, 
So softly warm, so wildly bright, 
When Beauty beaming, sweetly night 
Awoke the dawn of gay delight ? 


POETRY. 


*Tis where thou art, is hope to me, 
And hope without thee cannot be! 


Oh ! where that form of fairy light, 

Where blushing Love hath set his seal ? 
The magic glance so darkly bright, 

Those soft aud shadowy lids reveal ? 
*Tis where thou art is love to me, 

And love without thee cannot be ! 


“— heaves this heart one cheerless sigh, 
here Nature haunts the gloomy spot ? 
Can glittering landscapes charm the eye, 

When she, my lov’d one, wooes them 

not ? 

Oh! where thou art, is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be. 
Ascends a brighter, holier flame, 

Like incense to the skies above ? 
*Tis when Devotion wafts thy name 

To Heaven, upon the lips of Love ! 
For where thow art is Heaven to me ! 
And, oh ! may Heaven be shar’d with thee. 

—_@— 
Lines written ly a Traveller, in the Province 
of Connaught, 1827. 
You love a picture, take it from a friend; 
Though rudely done, ’tis such as he can send, 
From a mild region where the Arts are rude, 
And mind’s whole office, yet, to find the body food. 
A RAGGED gown, 
Of darkest brown, 

A petticoat of brick-dust hue, 
Lank matted hair. that comb ne’er kuew, 
A suit of dirt, tho’ old, complete, 
For neck, face, arms, and legs, and feet, 
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Will paint you, to the very life, 

A Connaught peasant’s loving wife. 

Pat—leaning on his long spade-shovel, 

In his potatoe field, near ’s hovel, 

You deem a scare-crow, when first seen, 

So tatter’d, and forlorn his mien— 

Till by his naked legs, and toes, 

For Pat has neither shoes nor hose, 

You find it is a thing with life, 

Fit partner for a loving wife. 

Yet on this pair doth Heaven bestow 

The first of blessings mortals know, 

That which all living life desires, 

Reason approves—and Love inspires ; 

What sceptered monarchs e’ér must own 

A greater blessing than a throne; 

What wretchedness would not forego, 

Though doubling all her weight of woe, 

That best, and most endearing joy, 

Which can our youthful thoughts employ ; 

That blessing which to age appears 

The prop of its declining years— 

A numerous progeny—is theirs— 

To aggravate, yet sooth their cares ; 

Who, though inheriting no store— 

But rags, their parents wore before, 

Yet, unconcern’d, can prate and smile, 

And many an anxious hour beguile,' 

Whilst Wealth—alas ! in other lands 

Wastes the hard earnings of these beggar’d 
hands ; 

And Power assumes Oppression’s rod, 

To mar the blessings of a gracious God. 


OG 
STANZAS. 
I COVET not the costliest gem 
That proudest monarch ever were ; 
T envy not his diadem 
Of precious stones and glittering ore. 
Full oft it binds an aching head, 
Encircling doubt, and care, and dread. 


J long not for the warrior’s wreath, 

The blood-stain’d laurel round his brow 
Tells a sad tale from every leaf 

Of dire distress and weeping woe. 
O’er heaps of dead he wins his name, 
And sails through seas of blood to fame. 
The wealthy merchant’s golden crown, 

The lover’s rosy coronet, 
The proud patrician’s high renown, 

Are joys I never sigh’ for yet ; 
Riches are dust, and love’s a toy; 
Mere pride of birth is futile joy. 


The painter’s art, the sculptors skill, 
e poet’s lyre, almost divine, 
Their honours with a ready will, 

For brighter glories I'd resign, 
Oblivion marks them for his prey,— 
On Time’s dark streams they float away. 
The patriot firm, whose noble heart 

Beats only for his country’s good, 
Who in her cause would freely part 

With worldly wealth and precious blood ; 
His name rever’d in every clime, 
Mocks at the ravages of Time. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1828. 
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From age to age, from sire to son, 

His glorious deeds are handed down, 
And as the wings of time wave on, 

Fresh honours grace his civic crown. 
Who would not gaudier wreaths despise, 
For such a bright immortal prize? W.H.W. 


> 
STUR OR STOUR MINSTER, 
THE Minster sunk! No more the matin 
bell, [tell 

No vespers now! Th’ historic page will 
How ofts in pious orisons, the throng 
Of Abbot, Monks, and erst of Kings among, 
Went, in devotion, at the hallow’d shrine, 
Or rais’d, in solemn chaunt, the swell divine. 
No more, on lowly knees, at Holy Cross, 
Whose mould’ring steps are overspread with 

moss, 
Or broken down, in sad confusion lie, [sky ! 
The Pilgrim’s rest—unshelter’d from the 
Nought now remains of.vhat in ages yore 
In glory shone! eclips’d, alas! no more! 
The crumbling wall of Minster’s sacred fane, 
By fissures rent, hung threat’ning o’er the 

plain ; [abode, 
The mantled roof, the screaming Owl's 
That roof which echo’d with loud praise to 

God ; {time, 
All! all have sunk beneath the waste of 
Or fell destruction, or the hand of crime! 
Yet flowing on, and wid’ning as it flows, 
No change of course the devious Stotir 

knows, 
Still steady, onward keeps his winding way, 
To boundless Ocean, where there’s no decay ! 
Nor age, nor time, that vast abyss can move, 


In depth unfathom’d, like th’ Eternal’s love ! 


Mr. Ursan, 
] BEG your acceptance of two original 

Charades, which I hope may amuse some 
few amongst your youthful readers. They 
are the composition of a lady who is pos- 
sessed of the most exquisite accomplish- 
ments in every department of literature and 
taste; and though I am not permitted to 
disclose her name, yet it shall be gently 
adumbrated, by saying that her place of 
residence is Swindon, in the county of 
Wilts. y 

I, 

My first, it is singular, never grows old; 
My second, old maid-like, is stainless and cold : 
On my whole, it is certain, you never was fed, 
Tho’ ’tis nicely compounded of milk and of 


bread. 
Il. 
ee * all right of preeedence you'll 
fin 


[hind ; 
That my first always takes up a station be- 
My next, strange prerogative !—e’en when 

you play, [array.— 
Can clothe the whole mind in a thoughtful 
The lady-like charms of my whole are ex- 

press’d [dress’d. 
In the epithets tender—and warm—and well- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


oo 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Jan, 29. The second Session of the 
present Parliament was opened this day by 
Royal commission; when the Lord Chan- 
cellor delivered the following Speech : 


*¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


‘¢ WE are commanded by his Majesty to 
acquaint om that His Majesty continues to 
receive, from all Foreign Princes and States, 
assurances of their desire to maintain the 
relations of amity with this country ; and 
that the great powers of Europe partici- 
pate in the earnest wish of His Majesty to 
cultivate a good understanding upon all 
pvints which may conduce to the preserva- 
tion of peace. » 

** His Majesty has viewed for some time 
past, with great concern, the state of affairs 
in the east of Europe. 

‘¢ For several years a contest has been 
carried on between the Ottoman Porte and 
the inhabitants of the Greek Provinces and 
Islands, which has been marked on each 
side by excesses revolting to humanity. 

*‘In the progress of that contest, the 
rights of neutral States, and the laws which 
regulate the intercourse of civilized nations, 
have been repeatedly violated, and the 
ma commerce of His Majesty’s subjects 

been exposed to frequent interruption, 
and to depredations, too often aggravated 
by acts of violence and atrocity. 

** His Majesty has felt the deepest 
anxiety to terminate the calamities, and 
avert the dangers, inseparable from hostili- 
ties, which constitute the only exception to 
the general tranquillity of Europe. 

‘** Having been earnestly entreated by the 
Greeks to interpose his good offices, with a 
view to effect a reconciliation between them 
and the Ottoman Porte, His Majesty con- 
certed measures for that purpose, in the first 
instance with the Emperor of Russia, and 
subsequently with his Imperial Majesty and 
the King of France. 

*¢ His Majesty has given directions that 
there should be laid before you copies of a 
pa signed at Saint Petersburgh by the 

lenipotentiaries of His Majesty, and of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, on 
the 4th of April 1826, and of the treaty 
entered into between His Majesty and the 
Courts of the Tuileries and of Saint Peters- 
burgh, on the 6th of July 1827. 

**In the course of the measures adopted 
with a view to carry into effect the object 
of the treaty, acollision, wholly unexpected 
wv His Majesty, took place in the Port of 

avarin, between the fleets of the con- 
tracting powers and that of the Ottoman 
Porte. 


‘¢ Notwithstanding the valour displayed by 
the combined fleet, His Majesty deeply la- 
ments that this conflict should have occur- 
red with the Naval force of an ancient Ally ; 
but he still entertains a confident hope that 
this untoward event will not be followed by 
further hostilities, and will not impede that 
amicable adjustment of the existing dif- 
ferences between the Porte and the Greeks, 
to which it is so manifestly their common 
interest to accede. 

“In maintaining the National Faith by 
adhering to the engagements into which His 
Majesty has entered, his Majesty will never 
lose sight of the great objects to which all 
his efforts have been directed—the termi- 
nation of the contest between the hostile 
parties—the permanent settlement of their 
future relations to each other—and the 
maintainance of the repose of Europe upon 
the basis on which it has rested since the 
last general Treaty of Peace. 

** His Majesty has the greatest satisfac- 
tion in informing you, that the purposes for 
which His Majesty, upon the requisition 
of the Court of Lisbon, detached a Military 
Force to Portugal, have been accomplished. 
The obligations of good faith having been 
fulfilled, and the safety and independence 
of Portugal secured, His Majesty has given 
orders that the forces now in that country 
should be immediately withdrawn. 

«* We are commanded by His Majesty to 
acquaint you, that his Majesty has con- 
cluded Treaties of Amity and Commerce 
with the Emperor of Brazil, and with the 
United States of Mexico; copies of which 
will, by His Majesty’s commands, be laid 
before you. 

*© Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


‘* His Majesty has ordered the estimates 
for the current year to be laid before you. 
They have been prepared with every regard 
to economy, consistent with the exigency 
of the public service, 

** We are commanded by His Majesty to 
recommend to your early attention an en- 
quiry into the state of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure of the country. His Majesty is 
assured that it will be satisfactory to you to 
learn, that notwithstanding the diminution 
which has taken place in some branches of 
the Revenue, the total amount of receipt 
during the last year has not disappointed 
the expectations which were entertained at 
the commencement of it. 


‘© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


‘*His Majesty has commanded us to 
inform you, that a considerable increase 
has taken place in the export of the princi- 
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pal articles of British manufacture. This 
improvement of our foreign trade has led to 
a more general employment of the popula- 
tion, and affords a satisfactory indication of 
the continued abatement of those commer- 
cial difficulties which recently affected so 
severely the national industry. 


Foreign News. 
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** His Majesty commands us to assure 
you, that he places the firmest reliance 
upon your continued endeavours to improve 
the condition of all classes of his subjects, 
and to advance the great object of His 
Majesty’s solicitude, the prosperity and 
happiness of his people.” 


nin pate 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


A new Ministry has been appointed by 
Royal ordinance, viz. the Count Portalis to 
ke Secretary of State for the department of 
Justice; Count de la Ferronaye, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; Viscount de Caux, 
Minister of War; Viscount Martignac, Se- 
cretary of the Interior ; Count de St. Crieq, 
President of Commerce and the Colonies ; 
and Count Roy, Secretary of the Finances. 
A second ordinance ordains Counts de Vil- 
lele and Peyronnet, the Baron de Damas, 
the Marquis de Clermont Tonnere, and 
Count de Corbiere (late Ministers), Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council; and a third, the 
elevation of De Villele, Peyronnet, and Cor- 
biere, to the dignity of peers of the realm. 

The newly-formed Cabinet has, through 
the medium of the Monitewr, made an ap- 
peal in behalf of its principles, couched in 
language so temperate and conciliatory, that 
it has for the present produced a consider- 
able sensation in itsfavour. ‘The Ministers, 
in this document, recegnize in the most 
unreserved manner the difficulties of their 
position, and rest their claims for support, 
not on their influence with either great 
party, or their ascertained suffrages in the 
Chambers, but on the unobjectionable na- 
ture of their measures, and the reasonable 
characters of their countrymen. As an 
earnest of their intentions, the Ministers 
have induced the King to consent to the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire into 
the state of the Ecclesiastical Schools (now 
chiefly under the controul of the Jesuits), 
with a view to secure the execution of the 
laws in them, and to place them in harmony 
with the political legislation. The order 
for the Commission has appeared in the 
Moniteur. It consists of four peers and five 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, in- 
cluding some of the most respectable names 
in France; so that it may be supposed that 
the inquiry will be looked to with sufficient 
confidence to allay the irritation which the 
rapid encroachments of the Jesuits had given 
rise to. 

The official account of the French Re- 
venue for 1827 exhibits a decrease of nearly 
seventeen millions of francs, compared with 
that of 1826. The falling off has been 
chiefly in the duty on liquors, the sale of 
timber, the custom and navigation dues, and 
in the monopoly on snuff and tobacco. 


SPAIN. 


Ia Catalonia, bands of robbers, as the in- 
surgents are called, are in active operation. 
One of them, amounting to 600, has pro- 
claimed the Iufant Don Carlos by the title 
of Charles V. The Count d’Espague is en- 
deavouring to suppress them. Other bodies 
of rebels have pushed into the. frontiers of 
Arragon. There is a deficiency in the 
finances of about 100,000 reals (something 
more than a million sterling upon a revenue 
of. about 10,000,000), which causes no 
small embarrasment, and several bills have 
been dishonoured in consequence at the 
Spanish Treasury. 


PORTUGAL. 


On the 2d of January the legislative 
Chambers were opened by the Princess Re- 
gent. The Emperor Don Pedro is, as for- 
merly, spoken of as reigning King of Por- 
tugal, and the speedy arrival of Don Miguel, 
his lieutenant, is announced. The news has 
nearly doubled the number of noble legisla- 
tors. Last year they never mustered more 
than between fifty-four or fifty-five; now 
they open their sittings with eighty-six. 


TURKEY. 


On the 8th of December the Ambassadors 
of the three Allied Powers departed from 
Coustantinople. It does not appear that 
the departure of the Allied Ambassadors was 
preceded by any act of violence on the part 
of the Porte towards the subjects of the 
Allied Powers. At the moment when the 
Ambassadors’ ships weighed anchor, the 
Porte felt the necessity of sending them the 
necessary firmans, by an aviso, who over- 
took them at the entrance of the Darda- 
nelles. Before quitting the capital, they 
had requested the Minister of the Nether- 
lands to protect their countrymen. On this 
subject the Porte made some difficulties, 
and offered, during the absence of the 
Ambassadors, to protect, itself, Russian, 
French, and English subjects. The Mi- 
nister of the Netherlands ultimately pre- 
vailed on the Sultan to offer no objection to 
the arrangements of the Ambassadors. 

Great preparations are said to be making 
for war at Constantinople: muskets to the 
number of 120,000 had been procured, and 
several thousand militia had already arrived 
from Asia. 
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The Sultan has at length determined to 
adopt Christian measures of finance, as well 
as Christian modes of fighting, and is nego- 
ciating a loan on the profits of the mines of 
Asia Minor, of 100,000 piastres. He is 
negociating with his powerful subject, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, for that purpose. 

There have already been built in the 
barracks of Constantinople and Adrianople, 
chapels in which divine service is to be 
celebrated every Sunday by Christian Mi- 
nisters. 


RUSSIA, 


According to the latest intelligence, war- 
like preparations have been making on the 
part of Russia. A circular note, however, 
from Count Nesselrode, dated St. Peters- 
burgh, Nov. 12th, after defending the po- 
licy of the Allies, and the Battle of Nevarin, 
as having been fought in perfect accordance 


with that policy, expresses an opinion that 
there is ‘* reason to hope that the Porte, 
being at length made sensible of its error, 
will hasten to accept the terms of the 
Allies.” In this letter a firm resolution is 
avowed to act in the spirit of the Treaty of 
the 6th of July, amd to accomplish fully the 
objects of it; but at the same time to ab- 
stain from seeking any aggrandisement by 
conquest, or any exclusive advantage. 


AMERICA. 


The presbytery of New York unanimously 
decided to erase the section of the confes- 
sion of faith, forbidding a man to marry his 
deceased’s wife’s sister. The presbytery of 
New Brunswick has come to the same deci- 
sion, twelve to five. The presbyteries of 
Ohio, Redstone, Winchester, and Philadel- 
phia, have voted to retain the section. 


—_ 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A plan has been suggested by Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt to convert the extensive buildings 
and enclosures on the forests of Dartmoor, 
formerly occupied by prisoners of war, into 
an establishment for the reception of juve- 
nile convicts. The prisons at Dartmoor 
had at one time upwards of 10,000 persons 
confined in them, and nearly 400 acres are 
enclosed by a military circumvallation, be- 
yond the bounds of which it would be im- 
possible for prisoners to escape, were they 
guarded by a few soldiers, for whom there 
are barracks already provided. Within the 
boundaries there are almost inexhaustible 
quarries of granite, some of which lie very 
near the surface of the ground, and it has 
been proposed that the raising and cutting 
of this stone might furnish labour of a suit- 
able description for convicts ; and as there is 
an iron railway from the prison boundary to 
Plymouth harbour, a distauce of about 
twenty miles, the stone might readily be 
conveyed thither, and shipped off, for the 
metropolis or elsewhere, at small expense ; 
there are also vast quantities of excellent 
peat within the enclosure, capable of being 
rendered a source of profit. 


A new Market-house has been opened by 
Sir Oswald Mosley, lord of the manor, in 
Brown-street, Manchester. The building, 
in ventilation particularly, and in the com- 
forts attending a covered market, is ex- 
ceeded by none. Directly over the entrance 
is a manorial court-room, This chamber, 
distinguished for its elegance and simplicity, 
is seventy-one feet in length by twenty-four 
feet in breadth, and of proportionate height. 
It is accompanied by fad convenient ante- 


rooms. The area below, which is appro- 
priated to the butchers’ stalls, contains a 
superficial extent of about 8,700 square 
feet. It affords ample room for upwards of 
sixty stalls, appropriated to butchers, and 
about eight shops for green-grocers and 
others, ‘The whole will be lighted with gas. 


The expediency of a communication be- 
tween the connties of Lancashire and Che- 
shire, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool,, 
has given rise to two of the most splendid 
projects that ever were formed even in this 
country; the one a suspension bridge over 
the Mersey, at Runcorn, several miles 
above Liverpool; the other a tunnel under- 
neath the same river, at Liverpool itself. 
The first will require a centre arch with 
1000 feet waterways; and the latter must 
extend one mile and a quarter under the 
bed of the river, which, as it is supposed 
to flow over a rock, will present uo danger- 
ous obstacle. to the success of the under- 
taking. Mr. Brunel, to whom the execution 
of this great workis proposed tobe entrusted, 
has calculated that the expense will not 
exceed 150 or 200,000 pounds sterling ; 
while the receipts, estimated on a very 
limited scale, will average from 12,000/. to 
15,000/, a-year. 


The Corporation of Queentorough having 
excluded the poor freemen from the right of 
fishing, the fishermen are reduced to a state 
of great distress, The select body insist 
upon the freemen signing a paper, binding 
themselves to any by-laws they have made, 
or may think proper to make; which would 
include two by-laws declared by a jury at the 
Maidstone Summer Assizes, to be illegal. 
A deputation of freemen was appointed to 
conduct the matter to an amicable issue ; 
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but the answer returned hy the Corporation 
is said to have been that the application was 
impertinent. It is intended to bring the 
question before Parliament, or to address 
the King ; and subscriptions have been set 
on foot to support the freemen until the 
matter is decided. A meeting has been held 
at the London Tavern, at which a committee 
was appointed to receive subscriptions, and 
a great number of donations were announced. 
A mecting of the inhabitants of Chatham 
and Rochester has been held for a similar 
purpose. The attempts made by the corpo- 
rate officers of Queenborough, have induced 
the lessee of some extensive oyster-grounds 
at Milton, near Queenborough, to cut off 
the fishermen of that place from a similar 
privilege, which they have long exercised. 
The Milton fishermen have requested the 
Corporation of London to protect them, and 
have been assured of the interposition of 
that body. 

Dec 7. The foundation stone of a new 
church at Oulton, for building and endow- 
ing which funds were munificently be- 
queathed by the late John Blayds, esq. of 
Leeds and of Oulton, was laid by John 
Blayds, esq. his son. The following in- 
scription, neatly engraved on a plate of 
brass, was inserted in the stone :—This 
edifice, by the name of St. John’s Church, 
was erected in compliance with the will of 
the late John Blayds, esq. of Leeds and 
Oulton, who died Feb. 21, 1827. The first 
stone was laid by his son, John Blayds, 
esq. of Oulton, Dec. 7, 1827, Rickman 
and Hutchinson, architects.” 


Jan.1. Holt Fleet Bridge, which crosses 
the Severn about five miles above Worcester, 
was opened to the public. The bridge con- 
sists of one iron arch, the span of which is 
150 feet. At low water the centre of the 
arch is 835 feet above the river, a bank full 
21 feet, and at the highest flood 16 feet. 
The whole length of the bridge is 266 feet. 
There are two stone arches at each end, 
which, by assisting the flow of the water in 
flood time, diminish the pressure against the 
abutments. The tolls have been let for 2561. 
for one year; the expense of the bridge was 
8,300/. being 2001. under the estimate. 

Jan. 10. The enthronement of the new 
Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Sumner, took 
place in Winchester Cathedral, upon which 
occasion many thousand persons assembled 
to witness the ceremony. The procession 
commenced from the Chapter-room to St. 
Lawrence, the mother church. It moved in 
the following order : Constables ; the Cho- 
risters and Lay Vicars; the Organist; the 
Minor Canons ; the Vergers ; the Prebenda- 
ries; the Archdeacons; the Dean; the 
Bishop, supported on his right and left by 
the Chancellor and senior Prebendary ; the 
Bishop’s Chaplain ; the Masters and Fellows 
of the College; Constables; Clergymen, 
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Gentry, &e. &c. The procession, on its 
return to the Cathedral, was joined by the 
Mayor and Aldermen, in their robes. The 
Bishop, on reaching the Cathedral, pro- 
ceeded to the altar, and the Chancellor ad- 
ininistered to him the usual oaths, and con- 
ducted his Lordship into the throne. At 
five o’clock his Lordship dined with the 
Mayor and a large party, at St. John’s 
Room. 

Jan. 16. A meeting was held of the sub- 
scribers to the monument to be erected to 
Mr. Canning at Liverpool. It appeared that 
35001. has been contributed, and Mr. Chan- 
trey is engaged to furnish a bronze statue for 
40001. It was considered desirable to em- 
ploy that eminent sculptor, because, besides 
the consideration of his superlative skill, he 
modelled Mr. Canning from the life, and 
possesses several marble busts of the great 
statesman. 


—e— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
The following is an abstract of the net 
produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in 


the years ended on the 5th of January, 1827, 
and the 5th of January, 1828. 


Years ended Jan. 5. 








1827. 1828. 
Customs,... £.15,766,762 | 16,391,838 
Excise.. .. ...- 17,749,274 | 16,969,565 
Stamps........ 6,277,014 6,375,140 
Post Office..... 1,496,000 1,385,000 
Taxes...... 0+. 4,702,742 4,768,273 
Miscellaneous... 658,880 754,863 
46,650,672 | 46,644,679 
Total decrease 5,998 


At the last annual meeting of the Gover- 
nors of the London Vaccine Institution, at 
the City of London Tavern, it appeared, that 
before the introduction of the practice of 
vaccination into the new world, 100,000 In- 
dians were destroyed by the small-pox in one 
year, in the single province of Quito. This 
dreadful mortality was effectually arrested by 
the introduction of vaccination. through the 
instrumentality of the missionaries. The 
vaccine matter having, however, become ef- 
fete, through the excessive heats of the last 
year in that country, one-third of the infant 
population were perishing by small-pox, 
and the inhabitants entreated a new supply 
from England, which is now regularly trans- 
mitted every month in packages, and dis- 
tributed by the’ influence of the Brazilian 
Ambassador through the seventeen provinces 
of the Brazilian empire.—The late Duke of 
York had said, that, *‘ in the Military Asy- 
lum, not one unsuccessful case in vaccination 
had happened in the course of 20 years.” 


Dec. 30. His Royal Highness Don 
Miguel, brother of the king of Portugal, 
landed at Greenwich. He was received by 
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the Lord High Admiral, who was on the 
spot, waiting for the Infant’s arrival. He set 
off in one of the King’s carriages, accom- 
panied by Lord Mountcharles, and the Se- 
cretary of the Portuguese Embassy (the 
bands and trumpets of the Life and Cold- 
stream Guards playing ‘*God save the 
King”); the royal equipage, with a de- 
tachment of the Life Guards, proceeded at 
a slow pace to the residence of Earl Dudley, 
in Arlington-street. On the 31st his Royal 
Highness held three Levees ;—viz. a deputa- 
tion of thirty of the Portuguese merchants 
and others, the King’s Cabinet Ministers, 
the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. 
His Highness having visited his Majesty at 
Windsor, and nearly all the public places of 
the Metropolis, left London on the 138th of 
Jan. for Strathfieldsay, the seat of the Duke 
of Wellington. On the ensuing day, he 
ursued his road towards Plymouth. On 
Vednesday, Jan. 16th, his Royal Highness 
passed through Salisbury, and on Thursday 
reached Plymouth, where he was received 
with all due honours by the Earl of Nor- 
thesk, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
port. Friday and Saturday were devoted to 
the inspection of the Breakwater and Dock- 
yards, and on Sunday his Royal Highness 
embarked on board the Portuguese frigate 


La Perala. 


Jan. 2. The new church called St. Mark 
the Evangelist, Clerkenwell, situate in Myd- 
dleton Square, near the New River Head, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
London. An appropriate anthem was sung 
by Pyne, and a most impressive sermon was 
delivered by his Lordship. The church is 
one of those that have been erected wholly 
by his Majesty’s Commissioners. It is of 
the Gothic Order, and is capable of con- 
taining 1800 persons. We understand that 
a District will be immediately assigned to 
it, and that the patronage will not (as in 
the present parish) belong to the parish- 
ioners, but will, under one of the clauses 


in the Church Acts, fall to the Bishop. 


Jan. 12. About six o’clock this morning, 
the Thames tunnel again broke in, owing 
to a prodigious qnantity of water forcing the 
breast-work. Mr. Brunel, jun., and about 
130 men, were at work in the tunnel at the 
time, and six men were unfortunately 
drowned. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Kino’s Opera. 

Jan. 12. This theatre opened with the 
opera of Margherita d’ Anjou, the principal 
characters of which were sustained by Signor 
Porto and Sapio, and Mesdames Caradori 
and Brambilla, The choruses were very 
fine, and passed off with eclat, A new ballet, 
entitled Hassan et le Caliph, was produced, 
in which Brocard played the principal part. 
It was well received. 

This theatre has undergone several im- 
portant alterations. The large chandelier 
has been removed, and the light more equally 
diffused over the house. This, together with 
the newly-painted pannelling, re-gilding, &c. 
adds materially to the pleasing appearance of 
the house, 





Drury Lane. 

Jan. 24. A domestic Tragedy, attri- 
buted to the pen of Lord Normanby, en- 
titled The Serf, or the Russian Brothers, was 
produced. The scene is laid in Russia, and 
the fraternal strife of two princely-born bro- 
thers, one legitimate, the other illegitimate, 
both enamoured of the same lady, forms the 
subject of the plot. In consequence of the 
parent at his death not manumitting the 
illegitimate brother, who had arrived at 
high military honours, and was betrothed 
to the Countess of Olga, the legitimate 
brother, instigated by jealousy, takes advan- 
tage of the Russian law, declares the other 
to be his serf, and degrades him to the rank 
of a domestic slave. The result naturally is 
that the most deadly rancour supervenes ; 
and in the denouement they perish by ore 
another’s swords, The piece, on the whole, 
was respectable, but not enthusiastically re- 
ceived, though announced for repetition 
amidst partial applause. 





EnetisH Opera House. 

Jan. 16. The house having undergone 
several material alterations, opened this 
evening, as a French theatre, under the di- 
rection of Messrs. Cloup and Pelissié, with 
Moliere’s Le Tartuffe. The representation 
was admirable, and excited general approba- 
tion. This piece was followed by La Fille 
Mal Gardée and L’ Ambassadeur. The 
company were lately playing at the West 
Tatton Theae. sha Sto 


—@o— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette PROMOTIONS, 


Jan. 4. Lord Erskine to be Minister Plen. 
at the Court of Bavaria; and E. C. Drisbowe, 
esq. at the Court of Wirtemberg. 

Jan, 8. Right Hon. R. Gordon, to pe 
Minister Plen. at Madrid. 


8d Foot Guards, Lieut.-Col. W. T. Knol- 
lys, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 

Jan.9. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Gal- 
braith Lowry Cole, to be Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and Lieut.-Gen. the 
Hon. Sir Chas. Colville, to be Governor of 
the island of Mauritius. 
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Jan. 10, James Baker, esq. to be Consul 
for the States of East and West Florida and 
Alabama. 

Jan. 11. Tho. Thomson, esq. Advocate, 
to be one of the Six Ordinary Clerks of Ses- 
sion in Scotland. 

Jan. 17. The widow of the late Mr. Can- 
ning to be Viscountess Canning, of Kilbra- 
han, in Kilkenny. The following noblemen 
and gentlemen have likewise been made Bri- 
tish Peers:—Sir Henry Wellesley, to be 
Baron Cowley of Wellesley, in Somerset- 
shire; Sir Chas. Stuart, to be Baron Stuart 
de Rothesay, of the Isle of Bute; Sir Wm. 
A’Court, to be Baron Heytesbury, of Hey- 
tesbury, in Wiltshire; the Earl of Rosebery, 
to be Baron Rosebery, of Rosebery, co. Edin- 
burgh; the Earl of Clanwilliam, to be Baron 
Clanwilliam, of Clanwilliam, co. Tipperary ; 
John-George Lambton, esq. to be Baron 
Durham, of the city of Durham, and of 
Lambton Castle, co. Durham ; Edw. Bootle 
Wilbraham, esq. to be Baron Skelmersdale, 
of Skelmersdale, in Lancashire. 

Jan. 25. The Right Hon. Thomas Wal- 
lace, to be Baron Wallace, of Knaresdale, 
co. Northumberland. 

Jan. 25. New Ministry.—To be Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury—Duke of 
Wellington, Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, 
Lord G. C. H. Somerset, Earl of Mcunt 
Charles, Lord Eliot, Edmund A. M‘Nagh- 
ten, esq. To be Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—Right Hon. Henry Goulburn. Tobe 
Advocate-general—Right Hon. Sir John 
Beckett, bart. To be Master of the Mint 
—Riyht Hon. J.C. Herries. To be Chan- 
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cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—the Earl 
of Aberdeen. Earl Bathurst, to be President 
of the Council; Lord Ellenborough, to be 
Privy Seal; and Mr. Peel to be Secretary for 
the Home Department. 





Eccwestasti CAL PREFERM ENTS. 


Rev, W. Ward, tu be Bp. of Sodor and Man. 

Rev. H. Law, Canon Res. of Wells Cath. 

Rev. J. Bowen, Bawdrip R. Somerset. 

Rev. L. Cooper, Ingoldesthorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Decker, Wakerley R. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. T. W. Edwards, Rhuddlan R. Flintshire. 

Rev. J. E. Gibson, St. Mary Magdalen R. 
Bermondsey. 

Rev. G. Gray, to the Church and Parish of 
Maybele, co. Ayrshire. 

Rev. W. Hildyard, Llangeler R. co. Car- 
marthen. 

Rev. R. Howell, Lancarvan V. co. Glamorgan. 

Rev. L. Jenyns, Swaffham Bulbeck R. co. 
Cambridge. 

Rev. Dr. Marsham, Wateringbury V. Kent. 

Rev. T. Henderson, Messing V. Essex. 

Rev. G. Mingaye, Wistow R. co. Hunts. 

Rev. E. Walter, Woodhall V. near Horn- 
castle, co. Lincoln. 


Rev. R. Yarker, St. Olave’s R. Chester. 





Cuarwains. 
Rev. G, Townsend, Chaplain to the King. 
Rev. H. Worsley, Chap. to the Duke of Ha- 
milton. 
Rev. G. Hammond, Chap, to the Earl of 
Guildford. 


—&-— 
BIRTHS. 


Sept. 3. At the Mauritius, the wife of 
Assistant Comm.-gen. Spurrier, a dau. 

Dec. 22. At Lausanne, the wife of J. W. 
Fane, esq. a dau. 26. At Thirleston- 
house, near Cheltenham, the wife of J. R. 
Scott, esq. a dau. 28. In Devonshire- 
place, the wife of Capt. Phillimore a son. 
At Forrest Hall, Viscountess Chetwynd, 
a dau. In Laura-place, Southampton, 
the wife of Orlando Orlebar, esq. a son. 

Jan. 2. At the East India College, the 
wife of Capt. Mitchel, a son. The wife 
of Lieut. Elliot Morres, R.N. of Nether 
Broughton, Leicestershire, a son. At 
Rettendon, Essex, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Strange Dandridge, a son. 3. At Bur- 
ford, Oxfordshire, the wife of the Rev. Alex. 
Dallas, Vicar of Yoodley, a dau. The 
wife of the Rev. A. P. Kelly, of Charles-sq. 
a son, 5. At Torquay, Visc’tess Sandon, 
a son aud heir. At Brislington, the wife 
of the Rev. Chas. Ranken, a son. 6. In 
Charter-house-sq. Mrs. Geo. Rawlinson, a 
son, At Clifton, the wife of Major El- 









































berton, of the Madras Army, a son 
The wife of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Chancellor 
of Hereford, a dau. 7. At Falbeck, near 
Grantham, the wife of the Rev. Edw. Fane, 
@ son. 8. The wife of the Rev. Charles 
Phillott, Vicar of Frome, a dau. 10. At 
Danby Hall, the seat of Simon Thomas 
Scroope, esq. the wife of Anth. Geo. Wright, 
esq. of Walton’s Hall, Cambridgeshire, a 
dau. 11. At Killerton, the lady of Sir 
Thos, Acland, bart. M. P. a son. 12. In 
Tavistock-place, the wife of N. H. Nicolas, 
esq. a dau. 16. In Ely-place, Mrs. Jas. 
Reeves, a dau. 19. At Mount Melville, 
Fifeshire, the Right Hon. Lady Cath. Whyte 
Melville, a dau. 20. The wife of Dr, 
Holland, of Lower Brook-st. a son. 21. 
At Goldsborough Hall, Lady Louisa Las- 
celles, a son- 22. In Upper Grosvenor- 
street, the Hon. Mrs. Fermor, a dau. 
In Cavendish-sq. the wife of D. Barclay, esq. 
M. P. a son, In Hunter-st. Brunswick- 
sq. the wife of C. Pott, esq. a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 
—— 


Dec. 8. At Islington, Edw. youngest son 
of Thos. Eldred, esq. of Highbury-terrace, to 
Eliz. only dau. of F. W. Hards, esq. of Se- 
venoaks, Kent. 29. At Windsor, the 
Rev. W. Cookesley Thompson, to Cath. 
Eliz. eldest dau. of Wm. Voules, esq. 
31. At Brecon, the Rev. Thos. Williams, 
Rector of Llanvaply, Monmouthshire, to 
Eliz. only child of the Rev. Richd. Davies, 
Archdeacon of Brecon. 

Lately. At Rolvenden, in Kent, the Rev. 
James Isaac Monypenny, to Mary Black- 
well, second dau. of Robt. Monypenny, esq. 
of Merrington-place. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Thomas, only sou of Geo. 
Douglas, esq. of Mount Ida, co. Down, to 
Sarah, only dau. of Walter Prideaux, esq. of 
Totnes. At Cheshunt, Edw. Hampton 
Noy, esq. to Anne Cath. eldest dau. of Rich. 
Stubbs, esq. of Clock Lodge. At Llan- 
dilo, Carmarthenshire, Leyson Orton Lewis, 
esq. to Miss C. G. Hughes, dau. of the late 
Col. Hughes, of Tregyb, in Carmarthenshire. 
In Paris, Dr. W. English, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, to the Right Hon, 
Lady Maria Gordon, of Perth Castle, Scot- 
land, and of North Audley-street, London. 
At Alverstoke, Herbert Henry Vaughan, 
esq. Capt. 67th Reg. to Georgiana, second 
dau. of Capt. Katon, R. N. near Gosport. 

Jan. 1. At Edmonton, the Rev. James 
Lloyd Wallace, to Magdalen, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, Minister of All- 
hallows, Staining. The Rey. E. Dew- 
hurst, to Miss Bury, of Azzerley Hall, near 
Ripon. At Foston, Nath. Hibbert, esq. 
eldest son of George Hibbert, esq. of Port- 
land-place, to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, Rector of Foston. 
At Kingston, Oxfordshire, the Rev. A. Ham- 
mond, Rector of Whitchurch, Oxfordshire, 
to Maria, eldest dau. of the late Thos. Brown, 
esq. 2. At the Hague, the Rev. Wm. 
Tierney Elton, Rector of White Staunton, 
Somerset, third son of Isaac Elton, esq. of 
Stapleton-house, to Lucy Caroline, third 
dau. of Chas. A. Elton, esq. and grand-dau. 
of Sir Abraham Elton, bart. of Clevedon 
Court At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, the 
Rev. Leonard Fletcher, to Miss Amy Irons. 
3. At Ludlow, the Rev. J. B. Webb, 
Vicar of Weobley and King’s Pyrn, Here- 
fordshire, to Annie, second dau, of John 
Molyneux, esq. of Gravel-hill, Ludlow. 
7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edni. Mills, 
esq. of Binfield Lodge, Berks, to Mrs. Henry 
Murray, of Piccadilly, widow of the late 
Capt. Murray. M. Honan, esq. to Caro- 
line Louise, youngest dau. of the Marq. de 
la Belinaye, of Upper Harley-street. 8. 
At Blithfield, Staffordshire, John Newton 
Lane, esq. of King’s Bromley, to the Right 
Hon. Agnes Bagot, second dau. of the Right 
Hon. Lord Bagot. At Windsor, J. P. 
Kennard, esq. of Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. 





















































to Sophia, eldest dau. of Sir John Chap- 
man. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Twysden, esq: youngest son of Sir William 
Twysden, bart. of Royden Hall, Kent, to 
Cecilia, dau. of Louis Bazalgette, esq. of 
Eastwicke Park, Surrey. Rubert Dalzell, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, to Margaret, sister of T. 
Legh, esq. M.P. of Lyme Hall, Cheshire. 
James, son of R. Sutton, esq. of Rossway, 
Herts, to Charlotte, second dau. of George 
Lackington, esq. of Watford. 10. At 
St. Pancras Church, John Patch, esq. bar- 
rister at law, to Hope, eldest dau. of W. 
Collett, esq. E.I.C. At Clifton, Edw. J. 
eldest son of Edw. Horton, esq. of Montagu- 
street, Russell-sq. to Anne, only dau. of 
Daniel Baynton, esq. of Clifton-wood, 
12, At St. Pancras Church, J. H. Standen, 
esq. of Uppet Gower-st. to Sarah, second 
dau. of John Risdon, esq. of Kingsmoor 
House, Great Parndon, Essex. 14. At 
Prestbury, co, Lancaster, Thos. Legh, esq. 
of Lyme Hall, Cheshire, M.P. for Newton, 
to Miss Turner, the heiress of Shrigley Park, 
whose abduction was brought before the 
House of Lords last Session of Parliament. 
15. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
W. Douglas, esq. youngest son of the late 
Rev. Canon Douglas, of Salisbury Cathedral, 
to Selina Eliz. eldest dau. of Col. Rooke, of 
Martinsherne, Berks. At Steeple Aston, 
co. Oxford, John Welch, esq. of Gray’s-inn, 
to Sarah Mary, dau. of the Rev, J. Armet- 
riding, Rector of Steeple Aston.—~16. 
At Cheltenham, Edw. Watkins, esq. Major 
of the 9th reg. to Eliz. third dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. Lechmere, of Steeple Aston. 
17. At Twickenham, Boyd Alexander, 
esq. to Sophia, dau. of Sir B. Hobhouse, 
bart. T. Morris, esq. of Canonbury-sq. 
to Mrs, Peacock, dau. of Chas. Haynes, esq. 
of Clewer, Berks. At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-square, Capt. H. W. Barnatd, Gren. 
Guards, to Isabella Letitia, second dau. of 
the late Brig.-Gen. Catlin Craufurd. At 
Christ Church, Mary-le-bone, Geo. Geoffrey 
Wyatville, only son of Jeffrey Wyatville, 
esq. of Windsor, to Ann Sisum, dau. of the 
late Peter Phillips, esq. of Barhadoes. 
22. Rev. John Bateman, to Emily, dau. of 
E. Shewell, esq. of Bryanston-sq. At St. 
Marylebone Church, the Marq. de Lavalette, 
to Maria Garrow, youngest dau. of the late 
Daniel Birkett, esq. of Isleworth. The 
Rev, Edw. Woodhouse, to Cath. Anne, only 
dau. of Ald. Christ. Smith, M.P. of Starbo- 
rough Castle, Surrey —-~-23. Thos. Harri- 
son Burder, M.D. of Brunswick-square, to 
Eliz. youngest dau. of the late W. Burder, 
esq. of Islington.——24. At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Andrew Wood Baird, esq. 
M.D. of Ipswich, Suffolk, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Ashmore, esq: At 
Hackney, the Rev. Alex. Poole, to Eliz. 
eldest dau, of W. Tudor, esq. of Homerton. 
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OBITUARY. 
Qe 


Hon. F, H. Hutcninson. 

Dec. 16. Aged 68, the Hon. Francis 
Hely Hutchinson, next brother and heir 
presumptive to the Earl of Donough- 
more. 

He was born Oct. 26, 1759, the third 
son of the Right Hon, John Hely Hutch- 
inson, Secretary of State for Ireland, 
and Christiana, daughter of Lorenzo 
Nixon, of Murny, county Wicklow, esq., 
created Baroness Donoughmore in 1783. 
His father procured for him the place of 
collector of the Customs in the Port of 
Dublin, and he resigned it about three 
years ago. He married Miss Nixon, a 
cousin, and had issue two sons and three 
daughters: 1. John, (now beir-presump- 
tive to his uncle’s titles of peerage,) 
M. P. for the county of Tipperary, and 
who married in 1822 a sister of the 
Earl of Blessington, and has issue. 2. 
Lieut.-Col. Henry, who married in 1825 
the widow of the Hon. Frederick Sylves- 
ter North Douglas (only son of the 
late Lord Glenbervie); 3. Anne, married 
in 1811 to the Rev. Jobn Thomas 
Burgh ; 4. Henrietta, married in 1814 
to T. Bernard, esq. ; and 5. Louisa Fran- 
ees, married in 1824 to Francis Synge 
Hutchinson, esq., only son of Sir Sa- 
muel Synge Hutchinson, Bart. 

Sin W.-Wotstan Dixie, Bart. 

Nov. 23. At his seat, Bosworth-hall, 
Leicestershire, Sir William Willoughby 
Wolstan Dixie, eighth Baronet of Ful- 
stone-ball in that county. 

He was the second son of Sir Beau- 
mont-Joseph, the sixth Baronet, by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Joseph Sbewen, of 
Stradey, in Carmarthenshire, esq. He 
succeeded to the title on the death of 
his brother, Sir Joseph Beaumont Dixie, 
duly 20,- 1814; and, baving married, 
Ney. 21, 1815, Bella-Anna, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Adnutt, 
Rector of Croft, in Leicestershire, had 
issue: 1. Willoughby Dixie, his succes- 
sor, born in 1816; 2. Beaumont; 3. 
Eleanor-Frances-Anna. 

The deceased Baronet was subject to 
a degree of insanity, with which the 
family has been long afflicted; and in 
1825 made himself unfortunately con- 
Spicuous by shooting from: bis windows 
at two clergymen who were passing. He 
was confined in Leicester goal to wait 
the issue of a trial, but the Reverend 
gentlemen declined to prosecute, and no 
bill was presented to the grand jury. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1828. 


Sir Wm. Bruce, Bart. 

Nov. 17. At Stonehouse, co. Stirling, 
aged @5, Sir William Bruce, sixth Ba- 
ronet of that place. 

Sir William was the third but eldest 
surviving son of Sir Michael, the fifth 
Baronet, by Mary, eldest daughter of 
Sir Andrew Agnew, of Lochnaw, co. 
Wigton, Bart., Heritable Sheriff of Gal- 
loway. He succeeded to the title Nov. 
1, 1795, having married in the same 
year, Anne, third daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Cunninghan, fifth Baronet of Ro- 
bertland, co. Ayr, and sister to the pre- 
sent Baronet of that place. By this 
lady he had issue three sons, and two 
daughters: 1. Michael, his successor, 
who married in 1822, the only daughter 
of Alex. Moir, esq., of Scotstown; 2. 
William-Cunningham; 3. Alexander- 
Fairlie; 4. Anne-Colquhoun ; 5. Mary- 
Agnew. 





Masor-Gen, Sir Neit CAMPBELL, 

Aug. 14. At Sierra Leone, before the 
first year of his residence had been com- 
pleted, bis Excellency Major-General Sir 
Neil Campbell, Knt. C.B. K.S.G. K.S.A. 
K.S.W., Captain-general and Governor- 
in-chief of that Colony. . 

Thus has another lamentable sacrifice 
of a gallant and able officer, (but we 
trust we may say the last,) been made to 
the support of a settlement in a climate 
which Providence seems to have forbid- 
den to the access of Europeans. Sir Neil 
Campbell was appointed Ensign in the 
6th West India regiment, in April 1797, 
from which he exchanged to the 67th, 
Oct. 29, 1798, and Aug. 23, 1799, was 
appointed, by purchase, Lieutenant in 
the 57th. After serving three years in 
the West Indies, he returned to England, 
and joined the 95th rifle corps, on its 
formation in April, 1800. He was pro- 
moted, by purchase, to a company in the 
95th, June 4, 1801. From Feb. 1802, 
to Sept. 1803, he was at the Military 
College, and subsequently appointed As- 
sistant. Quarter-master-general in the 
Southern District of England, in which 
situation be continued until promoted to 
a Majority, by purchase, in the 43rd 
foot, Jan. 24, 1805. He was removed from 
the 2d battallion 43d, to the Ist battal- 
lion of the 54th foot, Feb. 20, 1806. He 
accompanied that corps to Jamaica, and 
returned to England in Jan. 1808. He 
was appointed Deputy Adjutant-genera! 
to the forces in the Windward and Lee- 
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ward Islands, with the brevet of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Aug. 20, following; and 
for a third time proceeded immediately 
to the West Indies. He served in that 
capacity with the expedition which cap- 
tured Martinique, in Jan. 1809. In April 
following he accompanied Major-Gen. 
“Maitland, as senior officer of the staff, in 
the expedition against the Saintes near 
Guadaloupe, which were captured; and 
from whence a French squadron, which 
had taken refuge there, was thereby 
forced to put to sea, and the French line 
of battle ship, Hautpoult, captured. 
Major-Gen. Maitland remarked in bis 
despatch ; ‘ Lieut.-Col. Campbell, De- 
puty Adjutant-general, has been always 
forward: he is an officer who must rise 
by his merit.” In Jan. 1810, he served 
as Deputy Adjutant-general, with the 
expedition which terminated in the cap- 
ture of Guadaloupe; and during those 
operations was detached with a column 
under the command of Major-Gen, Har- 
court, in whose despatch to Sir G. Beck- 
with the following observation occurs, 
*¢ Lt.-Cul. Campbell, Deputy Adjutant- 
general, merits my warmest acknow- 
ledgements, by his zealous services, 
which have been unremitting, and par- 
ticularly for his exertions and able as- 
sistance in the affair of the 3d.” The 
operations in the West Indies having 
expelled the French from those islands, 
Lt.-Col. Campbell returned home in the 
énd of 1810, proceeded to the Peninsula, 
and resigned his Staff situation as De- 
puty Adjutant-general in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. In April, 1811, he 
was appointed Colonel of the 16th regi- 
ment of Portuguese Infantry. Brigadier- 
General Pack’s brigade, to which this 
regiment belonged, was not placed in 
any division with British troops, but was 
invariably detached where the service 
was most active. In 1811 and 1812 this 
regiment, while under the command of 
Col. Campbell, was employed in the 
blockade of Almeida, which formed the 
left of the position during the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onor: also at the sieges of 
Cuidad Rodrigo, Badajus, and Burgos, 
and the battle of Salamanca. Upon two 
of those vccasions his name was parti- 
cularized by the Duke of Wellington, 
viz. after the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo: 
“The Ist Portuguese regiment under 
Lt.-Col. Hill, and the 16th under Col. 
Campbell, being Brig.-Gen. Pack’s bri- 
gade, were likewise distinguished in the 
storm, under the command of the Bri- 
gadier-General ;” and ina despatch from 
Burgos, ‘As soon as it was dark the 
same troops, with the addition of the 
42nd regiment, attacked and carried by 
assault the horn-work which the enemy 


had occupied in strength. In this ope- 
ration Brig.-Gen. Pack, Lt.-Col. Hill, Ist 
Portuguese reg., Col.-Campbell, 16th, 
Major Williams, 4th Cacadores, Major 
Dick, 42d reg. and the Hon. Major 
Cocks, 79th, distinguished themselves.” 
In Jan. 1813, the army retreated from 
Burgos and Madrid to the frontier of 
Portugal, where the troops were dis- 
persed in winter quarters; and Colonel 
Campbell, in consequence of illness and 
the decision of a Medical board, re- 
turned to England. In February he 
proceeded to Sweden, and from thence 
to the head quarters of the Emperor of 
Russia, in Poland, to join Lord Cathcart, 
the Ambassador at the Court of Russia, 
who accompanied the Emperor Alexan- 
der in that capacity, but who was also a 
General of the Staff, and as such em- 
ployed Sir R. Wilson, Col. Lowe, and 
Col. Campbell, to be detached to the 
different corps of the Russian army, in 
order to report upon their force and mili- 
tary operations. By the Gazette it ap- 
pears that Col. Campbell served in that 
capacity with those armies (chiefly with 
the corps d’armée, commanded by Count 
Wittgenstein), from that period until 
their entry into Paris, March 31, 1814. 
During August, September, and Octo- 
ber, 1813, he was detached to the siege 
of Dantzig, where a corps of 30,000 men 
was employed, under Prince Alexander 
of Wurtemburg. On March 24, 1814, 
he was severely wounded at Fere Cham- 
penoise, in France. Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles 
Stewart, now Marquis of Londonderry, 
observed in his despatch to Lord Bath- 
urst: “your Lordship will, I am sure, 
lament to learn that that very deserving 
officer, Col. Neil Campbell, was, unfor- 
tunately, wounded by a Cossack in the 
melée of the cavalry, not being known.” 
And Lord Burghersh in a despatch, 
dated March 26, observes, “It is with 
the greatest regret | have to announce 
to your Lordship, that Col. Campbell 
was yesterday most severely wounded 
by a Cossack. Col. Campbell, continu- 
ing that gallant and distinguished course 
which has ever marked his military ca- 
veer, had charged with the first cavalry 
which penetrated the French masses 
Tbe Cossacks, who came to support this 
cavalry, mistock him for a French offi- 
cer, and struck him to the ground.” 

In April, 1814, Col. Campbell was ap- 
pointed by the British Government to 
accompany Napoleon from Fontainbleau 
to the island of Elba. Gen, Kolla, Gen. 
Count Shuwalloff, and Col. Count Truch- 
sess were respectively appointed by the 
Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, to accompany Buonaparte from Fon- 
tainbleau, in the quality of Commission- 
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ers, The two latter left him upon his 
embarkation at Frejus, whilst General 
Koller and Col. Campbell proceeded 
with him to Elba, and established him 
in possession of that Island, in confor- 
mity with tke treaty which the Emperor 
Alexander had entered into at Paris. 

Colonel Campbell obtained the rank 
of Colonel on the Continent of Europe, 
and the Island of Elba, April 14, 1814, 
and received the brevet of Colonel in the 
army, June 4, following, The Gazette of 
the 2nd of June announces his Majesty’s 
licence to Col. Campbell to accept and 
wear the insignia. of the order of St. 
Anne of the 2nd class, and the cross of 
St. George of the 4th class, conferred 
upon him by the Emperor Alexander ; 
and the Gazette of the 2nd of October, 
that his Majesty had conferred upon 
him the honor of knighthood; also cer- 
tain armorial distinctions in considera- 
tion of his able and highly distinguished 
services upon variOus occasions, more 
especiaily at the conquest of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and their dependencies ; in 
the Peninsula, at the assault and cap- 
ture of Cuidad Rodrigo, and the brilli- 
ant action of Salamanca; as also in 
consideration of the zeal and ability 
manifested by him while attached to the 
Russian army, in the campaigns termi- 
nating in the restoration of peace to 
Europe ; and the signal intrepidity dis- 
played by him in the action fought at 
Fere Champenoise, on the 25th of March, 
1815. Col. Camphell was subsequently 
appointed by the Emperor of Russia, a 
Knight of the order of St. Wlademir, of 
the 3rd class. 

It appears from official documents, 
and from the debates in Pa:liament, 
that Sir Neil Campbell was directed by 
the British Government to remain in 
Elba till further orders, after establish- 
ing Buonaparte in territorial possession, 
if he should consider that the presence 
of a British Officer could be of use in 
proteeting the island and his person 
against insult or attack; that he did, 
therefore, continue to remain there at 
the request of Buonaparte, prolonging 
his residence until the Congress should 
terminate, occasionally passing to the 
adjuining parts of Italy, for the benefit 
of his health, and to communicate with 
other persons employed by the British 
Government, and our allies. Itis not 
necessary to enter further into the de- 
tails of the extraordinary circumstances 
connected with the mission upon which 
the deceased was employed, and the eva- 
sion of Buonaparte, on the 26th Feb, 
1815, during Sir Neil Campbell’s ab- 
sence from Elba, between the 17th and 
28th Feb., which were the days of this 
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officer’s departure from Elba, and of his 
return to that island. But thus much 
is necessary in recording his military 
career, and it is but justice to him to 
add, that his Majesty’s Ministers dis- 
tinctly expressed, in 1814, in both houses 
of Parliament, that they had every 
reason to be satisfied with the activity 
and intelligence manifested by Sir Neil 
on every occasion, and more particularly 
during the delicate and very difficult 
charge imposed upon him while residing 
near the person of Napoleon. 

Sir Neil, after his return to England 
in April, 1814, had, upon the prospect 
of hostilities, joined his regiment, the 
54th, in Flanders, and served with the 
Duke of Wellington’s army, from the 
beginning of the campaign, until their 
entry in Paris. The following is an ex- 
tract of a despatch from Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Charles Colville, commanding the 4th 
division of that army: “I feel much 
obliged to Col. Sir Neil Campbell, (Ma- 
jor of the 54th regiment,) for his con- 
duct in closing in the town of Cambray 
with the light companies of Major-Gen, 
Johnstone’s brigade, and in leading one 
of the columns of attack. The one 
which he commanded escataded at the 
angle formed at our right side, by the 
Valenciennes gateway, and the curtain 
of the body of the place. The Valen- 
ciennes gate was broken open by Sir 
Neil Campbell, and draw-bridges let 
down in about half an hour,” &c. 

Sir Neil was soon after appointed by 
the Duke of Wellington to command 
the contingent of troops furnished by 
the Free Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, 
Lubec, and Bremen, which were called 
the Hanseatic Legion, and consisted of 
3,000 men, cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery. 

The lamented deceased was sent to 
the fatal shores of Sierra Leone, in the 
summer of 1826, on the death of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir Charles Turner, (a memoir 
of whom is given in vol, xcvi. i. 563). 
It is impossible not to lament the addi- 
tional sacrifice of Sir Neil Campbell to 
the horrible service, nor is any consola- 
tion afforded by the reflection that the 
British army could not boast a soldier 
more intrepid, or more devoted to bonor 
and to duty; nor society a gentleman 
whose heart was more generuus, affec- 
tionate, and true. 

The natural feelings of humanity are 
not, however, to be longer insulted, The 
establishments of Cape Coast Castle, 
and the Gold Coast, will now be aban- 
doned; and Lt.-Col. Lumley, the Lieut.- 
Governor, has proceeded to establish a 
new settlement on the island of Fernan- 
do Po. Until the success of this experi- 
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ment has been ascertained, Lt.-Col. 
Denham, who has had long experience 
of the climate, and the language and 
manners of the people, will, it is under- 
stood, be entrusted with the command 
of Sierra-Leone, as Lieut.-Governor. 





GENERAL Ross, 

Nov. 29. In Portland-place, at an ad- 
vanced age, General Alexander Ross, 
Colonel of the 59th regiment, and Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George. 

This officer commenced his military 
career as an Ensign, in tbe 50th foot, 
in Feb. 1760; he received his Lieute- 
nancy May 22, 1761, and shortly after 
was reduced upon half-pay, as Lieute- 
nant in that regiment. July 4th 1764, 
he paid the difference fer coming upon 
full pay, into the 45th, in which he rose 
to the rank of Captain, May 30th 1775. 
He obtained the brevet of Major, in 
1781; of Lt.-Colonel, July 19th, 1783 ; 
and of Colonel, Oct. 12, 1793, when he 
was appointed Aid-de-Camp to the King. 
He received the rank of Major-General, 
Feb. 26, 1795; was appointed Lt.-Colo- 
nel of the 76th reg. Sept. 1795 ; of the 
89th, Dec. 22, 1797; of the 59th, March 
2%, 1801; Lt.-General, April 20, 1802; 
and General, Jan. 1, 1812. He was in 
all the actions after the beginning of 
the year 1760, with the allied army in 
Germany; in all the principal actions 
of the American war, during a part of 
which he served as Captain of grena- 
diers, and the latter part of it as Aid-de- 
Camp to Lord Cornwallis. After the 
American war, he was for some time 
Deputy Adjutant-gen. im Scotland, and 
from thence he went to be Adjutant-ge- 
neral to the King’s troops in the East 
Indies, during the period that the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis commanded in that 
country, and was present in every action 
that took place at that time, 





L1.-GEN. SKINNER. 

Oct. 10. Lieut.-General John Skinner. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 16th foot, Sept. 4, 1772, and in 1773 
joined that corps in West Florida. In 
November, 1775 he succeeded to a Lieu- 
tenancy, and in the following month he 
was ordered to St. Augustine, East Flo- 
rida, the light company being detached 
there. He was present at the siege of 
Savannah in Georgia in October, 1779; 
at the siege of Charlestown in May 1780; 
at the action of Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1781; 
at the battle of Guildford, March 15, 
1781; and at several other actions that 
took place during that war. The 3d of 
July, 1782, he obtained.a company. He 
was on the home service till 1791, when 
he embarked for Nova Scotia, and from 
thence the following year was ordered to 
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Jamaica. In 1794 he received the bre- 
vet of Major, and in 1795 a Majority in 
the 16th foot. He was employed against 
the Maroons in Jamaica, with the local 
rank of Lt.-Colonel, during part of the 
years 1795 and 1796; after which the 
regiment was drafted and returned home. 
He was appointed Lt.-Col.by brevet, Jan. 
1, 1798; and in 1804 he embarked for 
Barbadoes. He commanded his regi- 
ment on the expedition to Surinam in 
the latter year, and remained there till 
October, 1807. He was appointed Lt.- 
Col. in the 16th foot, April 11, 1805, 
Colonel in the army Apri} 25, 1808 ; and 
Brig.-General in the West Indies, Dec. 
25th, following. He commanded a bri- 
gade in the expedition to Guadeloupe, 
in February, 1810, and was at the cap- 
ture of St. Martin’s in that month, for 
which service he had the honour of 
wearing a medal. He had the rank of 
Major-General, June 4, 1811; and con- 
tinued to serve on the Staff in the West 
Indies seve.al years. He became a Lt.- 
General in 1821, 
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Lr.-Cot. DE MonTmMorRENCY. 


Lately. At Naples, Lieut.-Colonel 
Reymond Hervey de Montmorency, Ma- 
jor on the half-pay of the 18th Royal 
York Hussars. 

This officer was appointed Cornet in 
the 14th light dragoons, March 6, 1795, 
Lieutenant in the 13th light dragoons 
two days after, and from that year to 
1798 served in the campaigns of St. Do- 
mingo andthe West Indies, and after- 
wards in North America. He was pro- 
moted to a Captaincy, Sept. 24, 1799, 
and in 1802, 1803, and 1804, he served 
at the senior department of the Royal 
Military College, under the special su- 
perintendance and command of Genera 
Jarry, and received a certificate as eligi- 
ble to serve on the Etat Major, or Gene- 
ral Staff of the army. In 1810 he em- 
barked with his regiment for the Penin- 
sula. Landing at Lisbon he joined the 
Duke of Wellington, and afterwards re- 
embarking for Cadiz, commanded a de- 
tached squadron at the siege of that 
town, while the regiment remained in 
Portugal; but he had re-joined it before 
the battle of Busaco. He commanded 
the cavalry of the rear guard of the di- 
vision of Lord Hill, in the retreat to the 
British lines at Torres Vedras; served 
in the advance of the army upon the 
first retreat of Massena, from Santarem ; 
and afterwards in the Alentejo, at the 
siege and evacuation of Campo Mayor, 
at the passage of the Guadiana, and on 
the confines of Spain. After having been 
promoted to a Majority of the 9th dra- 
goons, Jan, 24, 1811, that regiment not 
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being then on foreign service, he served 
as a volunteer with the 13th dragoons, 
and was in that. year taken prisoner by 
the enemy near Badajos. He marched 
through Spain, and across the Pyrenees, 
as far as Bayonne, with the division of 
the French army, under Mortier; and 
after having been’a prisoner at Verdun, 
and at St. Germain en Laye, for three 
years, he was liberated March 30, 1814, 
after the battle of Paris, on the entry 
of the allies into St. Germain. He had 
in the mean time been raised to the 
rank of Lt.-Col.,by brevet, June 10,1813. 

Lt.-Col. Montmorency introduced the 
exercise and manceuvres of the lance 
into the English service in 1816; and 
he was the author of a valuable trea- 
tise on that subject. 

We believe him to have been a youn- 
ger brother to Col. Hervey de Montmo- 
rency Morres, of the French King’s ser- 
vice, who published in 1821 an Essay on 
the Irish Pillar-towers (see vol. xct. ii. 
521, xcH. ii. 394), and who, as the se- 
nior legitimate male representative of 
Geoffrey de Montemarisco, Viceroy of 
Jreland in 1215, considers himself enti- 
tled to the early Irish Barony de Monte- 
marisco, 





Lieut.-Co, SACKVILLE. 

Oct. 19. At Richmond, aged 43, Lt.- 
Col. Frederick Sackville, late deputy 
Quarter-master-gen. of the Bengal army. 

This officer was appointed a cadet 
January 20, 1801, Ensign September | 
following, and in April 1802 he joined 
the 2d battalion of the 18th Native In- 
fantry, under Major P. Don. In July 
1803 he marched to Allahabad, and 
joined the division of the army destined 
to penetrate into Bundlecund, at the 
opening of Lord Lake’s campaign against 
the confederated Mahratta chieftains. 
Having been promoted to the rank of 
Lieut. Sept. 30, in October he crossed 
Kane river, under the command of Col. 
Powel, and attacked the confederated 
Bundela chieftains at Copsah, routed 
them, and captured two guns and some 
tumbrils. On the 30th of that month 
he was present at the capture of forts 
Bursah and Chamonlie ; and in Decem- 
ber at that of Culpee. 

In February 1204, Lieut. Sackville re- 
inforced Col. (the late Major-Gen. Sir H.) 
White’s division of the army before Gua- 
lior, the Gibraltar of the East, which 
was reduced after a severe and arduous 
siege of a month’s duration. Iv April 
he rejoined the division of the army in 
Bundleeund, and in May was detached, 
under Capt. J. N. Smith, on the unsuc- 
cesstul expedition against the fort of Be- 
lah. In preparation for this, on the 
morning of the intended attack, Lieut. 
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S. had effected a lodgment, and ‘advan- 
tageously posted the guns in the village ; 
but the besiegers were suddenly sur- 
prised by a force of 22,000 men, under 
the famous Mabhratta chief, Ameer Khan, 
and with difficulty fought their way 
back to head-quarters, At one time on 
this occasion, Lieutenant Sackville had 
to defend himself against the combined 
attack of four horsemen, and owed his 
life to the skill in fencing which he had 
acquired at the Naval College at Ports- 
mouth. His antagonists were all shot 
dead on the spot. 

In the following September the de- 
ceased accompanied the division, under 
Colonel, (now General Sir G.) Martin- 
dell, to take possession of the strong 
holds in Bundlecund, and to attack the 
enemy posted on the hills near Mahobah. 
On the 24th September they routed the 
confederated Bundela chieftains, under 
Rajah Ram, at the lake, and on the 
heights of Mahobah, seized their camp 
and supplies, and pursued them from 
hill to hill, driving them from a series of 
strong positions until the close of the 
evening. 

In the same month Lieutenant S. was 
appointed, by Col. Martindell, to act as 
assiStant surveyor to the division for the 
purpose of surveying the route of the 
troops over the unexplored country of 
Bundlecund, In October he was present 
at the siege and capture of Jybtpoor 
hill-fort, 1300 yards in length, and well 
defended with artillery; on the east face, 
covered by a deep and extensive lake, 
and on the west, well supplied with 
strong flanking towers. The first assault 
by esvalade and a coup-de-main, at the 
gateway, was repulsed with a loss of 
nearly 500 men. The batteries were 
then opened in form, and the garrison 
reduced to a surrender, after a severe 
siege of one month, at a season the 
most unfavourable for military opera- 
tions. 

In October, Liéut. Sackville marched 
with the division to Culpee, un the right 
banks of, the Jumna river, to restore 
the health of the corps, nine-tenths 
being brought from Jhytpoor in litters, 
In April 1805 the division, being recruit 
ed and restored, marched under Colonel 
Martindell, to Hingoona on the banks of 
the Chumbul, to observe Scindia’s ope- 
rations towards the relief of Burtpoor, 
then besieged by Lord Lake. In May Lt, 
S. was appointed by his Lordship, sur- 
veyor to the Bundlecund division of the 
army, with an allowance of £1000. per 
asnum. In June he marched from the 
Chumbul, and took up a position of 
surveillance, on the western frontier, 
near Thansi, a rich and flourishing town, 
under an independant Mabhratta chief- 
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tain, called the Bhow Rajah. In No- 
vember he was detached with a small 
escort, to survey some routes through 
the interior of the Bundela states, which 
he effected in rather more than a month, 
but with great difficulty, from the 
jealousy of the inhabitants. In Decem- 
ber he accompanied the division through 
the Bundela states, and took up a posi- 
tion on the Banghem river, ten miles 
north of fort Callinger. 

In Feb. 1806, Lieut. Sackville was ap- 
pointed by the Governor-general, Lord 
Wellesley, surveyor of all the ceded and 
conquered countries south of the Jum- 
na river, with authority to act and ex- 
tend his surveys at discretion. In March 
heaccompanied Captain Baillie on a tour 
of settlement. In April he proceeded 
with an escort, consisting of a com- 
plete company, to defend the British and 
Mabratta frontier, on the right banks of 
the Jumna, and to ascertain its cunflu- 
ence with some other streams. Great 
obstacles were opposed to this survey, by 
the jealousy and barbarism of the feu- 
dal tribes ; and the company was ulti- 
mately threatened with attacks from 
parties of iregular troops, and fired 
upon by the forts, with which the coun- 
try was covered. But in the month of 
June, Lieut. Sackville returned to Ban- 
dab, in Bundlecund, for the rainy sea- 
son, having succeeded in every point 
connected with his expedition. In De- 
cember he accompanied Mr. John 
Richardson, agent to the Governor-ge- 
neral in Bundlecund, and a strong de- 
tachment under Col. Arnold, with a 
battering train, to reduce a variety of 
hill forts above the second and third 
range of ghauts, subject to Gopal Sing, 
and situated along the southern frontier. 

In January, 1807, the detachment 
stormed the strong pass of Mokundre, 
numerously defended, leading up the 
second range, by a simultaneous attack 
of three divisions ; two of which having, 
by a difficult and circuitous route, taken 
the enemy in the rear, produced an in- 
stantaneous panic, and their entire dis- 
comfiture. In consequence of this suc- 
cess on the main body, in February they 
captured the fort of Salelchoo, and re- 
duced several forts and strong holds 
with ease and rapidity. In March Lieut. 
Sackville proceeded with a small detach- 
ment of thirty men to penetrate and re- 
connoitre the country on the Boghela 
frontier, and to bring into his survey the 
Soane river; he found every place in 
arms at his approach, and was pursued 
by a large collected force for a considers 
able distance. In order tosave his party, 
Lieut. S. galloped singly into the midst 
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of them, at the moment they were aim- 
ing their pieces to, fire, took them by 
surprise, and succeeded in gaining pro- 
tection and supplies for the night. Simi- 
lar proceedings occurred ou the fullow- 
ing day, when he received a note from 
Mr. Richardson, informing him of the 
rebel Gopal Sing having broken his 
faith, and was supposed to be in pursuit 
of this little party. He accordingly 
marched immediately towards the head 
quarters, sixty miles distant, passed 
during the night within hearing of the 
enemy, and arrived safely in the camp 
on the following day. 

In April he returned with the division 
towards Bandah, after a successful ter- 
mination of the political intentions of 
government, as connected with the fron- 
tier tribes and the wild and mountainous 
Ghoonds. In December 1807. he accom- 
panied Mr. Richardson, with a strong 
detachment of artillery and troops, to 
reduce several hill forts and refractory 
chiefs on the southern frontier of the 
district. This force, under the com- 
mand of Col. Cuppage, breached and 
captured Herapon fort, at the foot of 
the second range of hills and command- 
ing the pass; and in January following 
it took possession of several fastnesses in 
the mountainous tracts inhabited by the 
Ghoonds. 

In May 1808 Lieut, Sackville was ap- 
pointed Adjutant to the 2d battalion of 
the 18th regiment ; and in July follow- 
ing Surveyor in Bundlecund, with au- 
thority to prosecute his surveys ad libi- 
tum, under general instructions from 
the Surveyor-general Lieut.-Col. Cole- 
brocke. In October 1809 the Governor- 
general appointed him Surveyor in the 
ceded and conquered district of Cuttack, 
and to define the British and Mahratta 
boundaries in Orissa; and he was raised 
to the rank of Captain July 11, 1811, In 
March !813 he was appointed superin- 
tendant of the new Juggernauth road, 
extending 300 miles from that town to 
Burdwan ; and in January 1817 Lord 
Hastings nominated him first Assistant- 
Quarter-master-general at the head of 
the Topographical Staff in Bengal. In 
March 1818 he was relieved by Captain 
E. R. Broughton at his own express de- 
sire, from the duties of superintending 
the construction of the new road, and a 
committee of survey, directed to inspect 
its state at the time of transfer, re- 
ported that, considering the various dif- 
ficulties, ‘‘ Captain Sackville merits, and 
they hope he will be honoured witb some 
satisfactory mark of the approbation of 
Government, for zeal, activity, and abi- 
lity displayed, which alone could have 
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brought so difficult and arduous an un- 
dertaking to its present advanced state.” 

In May 1818, Captain Sackville was 
appointed Assistant Quarter-master-ge- 
neral, with Major-Gen. Sir G. Martin- 
dell’s force, at Rhorrda, and to survey 
the country around. In Feb, 1819, he was 
appointed, by the Marquess of Hastings, 
deputy Quarter-master-general of the 
Bengal army, with the official rank of 
Major. In May, 1819, he was appointed 
joint commissioner with Mr. Fleming, 
court of cirewit judge, to investigate 
certain transactions at Malda, of a civil 
and military nature ; and in February 
1820, he returned to Europe on fur- 
lough. 

(The preceding interesting memoir 
is abridged from one in the East India 
Military Calendar.] 





Joun Eve yn, Eso. 

Nov. 27. At Wotton, Surrey, aged 
84, John Evelyn, Esq. 

This gentleman was the youngest, but 
only surviving son and heir, of Dr. Wil- 
liam Evelyn, Dean of Emly in Ireland. 
The circumstances of his succeeding in 
1817 to the long celebrated seat at Wot- 
ton are particularly worthy of observa- 
tion. Its last possessor, to whose gene- 
rosity he was indebted for it, was no 
more nearly related to him than as the 
widow of his fifth cousin of half-blood, 
—the legatee and her deceased husband 
having descended from different mar- 
riages of a common ancestor who died 
more than two centuries before. That 
common ancestor was George Evelyn, 
esq. the founder of this once numerous 
family, who, having acquired an ample 
fortune in the manufacture of gunpow- 
der, left on his death in 1603 three sons 
who became heads of families in Surrey, 
viz. Thomas at Long Ditton, John at 
Godstone, and Richard at Wotton. The 
male line of Thomas expired with Sir 
Edward Evelyn, bart. in 1696; from 
John the gentleman now deceased was 
fifth in descent and heir male (but de- 
scended from a younger son of George 
Evelyn, esq. who died in 1699, the 
heiress of the elder branch of whose fa- 
mily took the estates to the late Sir 
George Shuckburgh, bart. who assumed 
the name of Evelyn, and left an heiress, 
the late wife of the Hon. C. C. C. Jen- 
kinson) ; and Richard, the third t -other, 
was father of the delightful author of 
Sylva, and ancestor of the family of Ba- 
ronets at Wottun. Sir Frederick Evelyn, 
the third and late baronet of that place, 
had no children, and bis cousin and only 
heir in the remainder of the baronetey 
had been declared insane in 1795. Un- 
der these circumstances Sir Frederick, 
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on his decease in 1812, left his estates 
to the disposal of his widow; but that 
excellent lady, (to whose liberality the 
world is indebted for the publication of 
the universally interesting Diary of the 
author of Sylva; and of whom a short 
memorial was given in vol. LXxxvil. ii. 
478) being unwilling to take the estate 
ftom that family with whose name it 
had so long been connected, must hand- 
somely bequeathed it to the gentleman 
now deceased, as the eldest male repre- 
sentative of the family. 

Mr. Evelyn was married to a lady of 
the name of Shee, and had issue Wil- 
liam, who was lust in a transport in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1805 or 1806; 
George, who has, we presume, succeeded 
to the estates ; and Frances. 

The late Earl of Rothes, who was pa- 
ternally an Evelyn, but died without 
male issue in 1817; the late right hon. 
George-Evelyn Boscawen, Earl of Fal- 
mouth; and the wife of Col. Alexander 
Hume, who took the name and arms of 
Evelyn only in 1797; being each first 
cousins one to another, were all second 
cousins to the deceased. Their grand- 
father William Evelyn, of St. Clare in 
Kent, esq. who took the name of Glan- 
ville, was a younger brother of the Dean 
of Emly’s father. 





T. A. Knicut, sun. Eso. 

Nov. 29. At Downton Castle, Here- 
fordshire, in his 32d year, Thomas-An- 
drew, the only son of T. A. Knight, esq, 

The event which has suddenly cut off 
in the prime of life an only son, and 
one who was even less the object of the 
admiration of his family for his talents 
than he was of their affection for his 
amiable qualities, is the consequence of 
a particularly lamentable accident. Mr. 
Knight was shooting in the company of 
two gentlemen in his father’s woods, 
when a casual shot struck him in the 
eye and passed into the brain. He met 
the blow with fortitude and resignation ; 
not a reproach escaped him. He was 
immediately carried into an adjoining 
cottage, where he soon fell into a state 
of insensibility, having exerted himself 
as long as his faculties remained to him 
in endeavouring to assuage the misery 
of his unfortunate companion who had in- 
flicted the blow. Medical aid was soon at 
hand: but it was a case that no human 
art could reaeh. He lingered till about 
ten o’clock on the following morning, 
when he expired, apparently without 
pain ; the only circumstance which could 
shed a gleam of consolation over the 
agony of those hours during which his 
afflicted relations watched over him, 
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All can picture to themselves the mi- 
sery into which this melancholy event 
has plunged his family, and to which a 
firm belief in the wisdom and goodness 
of God, however inscrutable may be the 
ways of his providence, can alone recou- 
cile them. We hasten to the more con- 
soling task of recording his worth. 

it may be indeed that to very many 
of our readers the name of this la- 
mented young man may not have been 
known, for though he already occupied 
a conspicuous station in his own coun- 
ty, be had not yet become a public cha- 
racter ; but there are none who bave 
any pretensions to literature or science, 
either in England or on the continent of 
Europe, who bave not long been fami- 
liar with the names of his late uncle, 
Richard-Payne Knight, esq. and of his 
father Thomas-Andrew Knight, esq. the 
distinguished President of the Horticul- 
tural Society, the former one of the 
most celebrated scholars, the latter one 
of the first physiologists of his age. To 
the former indeed of these gentlemen 
the country owes a debt of gratitude 
for his splendid bequest to the British 
Museum, such as few individuals before 
him have earned; acircumstance, which, 
though known tu every one, we could 
not overlook in this memoir of one who, 
in the same spirit of liberality which 
dictated the gift, willingly saw intrusted 
to his country so rich a portion of his 
fair inheritance. 

The subject of the present memoir 
seemed to combine, in a remarkable 
manner, the talents of his uncle and 
his father. The reputation of the for- 
mer, and his own education at Eton, 
had led bim to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the classics; and one of 
the highest gratifications which his 
friends derived from his society arose 
from that keen relish and perception of 
their beauties which led bim so happily 
to apply them to passing scenes, whilst 
a memory, which never lust what once 
it acquired, equally surprised and de- 
lighted his friends with the facility it 
gave him of reciting these. 

From Eton he removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and here the in- 
ductive reasoning of the Newtonian Phi- 
lusophy led him to carry into those pur- 
suits of Science to which bis father’s 
example had given him a bias, a patient 
investigation of truth, and that jealousy 
in its admission, which, whilst it has 
always been the mark of a superior 
mind, is the ground of that firm confi- 
dence we place in its decisions. If, in- 
deed, there was one quality of his mind 
more conspicuous than another, it was 
this jealousy in admitting what was pre- 


sented to it until it had paved the way 
for it by strict and logical deduction ; 
and there are few qualities more rare, 
or (where united, as they were in him, 
with a love of truth, an openness to 
conviction, and a candour in acknow- 
ledging it,) more truly valuable; that 
which without these latter qualities 
might rest in scepticism or paradox, 
must, when united to them, eventually 
lead totruth. The play of a powerful 
mind may delight itself in youth in the 
ingenious but delusive subtleties which 
support the former; but the matured 
judgment of the man will, in a candid 
and ingenious breast, lead assuredly to 
the triumph of the latter, and this was 
the case with the subject of this me- 
moir. Possessed of an acute and pene- 
trating intellect, which could follow our 
deepest metaphysicians through the 
mazes of their ingenious disquisitions, 
often had he delighted himself in ac- 
companying them into a tract above 
the reach of common ideas, whilst many 
were the sober and serious hours in 
which he would patiently investigate the 
truth with his more intimate friends. 

There were few branches of knowledge 
into which the acute understanding of this 
gifted individual bad not led him; but 
those in which he seemed to take most 
delight were the different parts of Na- 
tural History, particularly Zoology, Or- 
nithology, and Botany. Few indeed have, 
even in a longer life, acquired so large 
a fund cf deep and varied information ; 
for with a quickness of perception, carry- 
ing him at once through ali the ordivary 
paths of knowledge, he seemed to start 
from the point in which others have 
rested as their goal. The energies of a 
powerful genius led him at once to cope 
with difficulties which others need the 
discipline of long babit to enable them 
to encounter with success. Hence arose 
that originality of character which car- 
ried bim always into the least beaten 
tracks, and which displayed itself in the 
choice of his travels; his first researches 
being devoted to the comparatively littie 
known countries of Norway and Lap- 
land, where, in penetrating the most 
northern shores of the European conti- 
nent, he encountered and overcame dif- 
ficulties which the less hardy frame of 
the enterprising Clarke prevented him 
from attempting. 

As au impartial and enlightened ma- 
gistrate, as a zealous and liberal patron 
of public improvements, as the friend 
and protector of the poor, as one who 
from his talents was destined to take a 
lead in that station in which his large 
property would have placed him; his 
country, and the county of Hereford in 
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particular, will long lament him. A re- 
fined and highly-principled mind and a 
natural modesty of demeanor had already 
gained for him the esteem of a large 
circle of acquaintance, whilst his amiable 
disposition and goodness of heart, and 
that affection to his relations, which was 
indeed one of the most striking features 
in his character, had secured to bim, 
in an eminent degree, the attachment 
of his family and his friends. 

His remains were interred at Wolmsley 
in the county of Hereford, near those of 
his' late uncle R. P. Knight, esq.; and, 
although in compliance with the wishes 
of his family his funeral was strictly 
private, the regrets of a whole county 
have followed him to the grave. 





ARCHDEACON Owen, F. S.A. 

Dec, 23. At Shrewsbury, aged 66, the 
venerable Hugh Owen, M.A. F.S.A. 
Archdeacon of Salop, Prebendary of Lich- 
field and Salisbury, a Minister of the 
Royal Peculiar of St. Mary’s, Shrews- 
bury, and portionist of the Vicarage of 
Bampton in Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Owen was the only son of Pryce 
Owen, M.D. 4 physician of distinguished 
ability and practice in Shrewsbury, who 
died in 17863 aud great-nephew to Hugh 
Owen, M.D. another Salopian physician. 
His mother was Bridget, only daughter 
of John Whitfield, esq. by Bridget, 
daughter of Thomas Powys, of Berwick, 
esq. and relict of Edward Arblaster, esq. 
of Longdon, in Staffordshire. He was a 
student of Sc. John’s-college, Cambridge, 
where be proceeded B.A. 1783, M.A. 
1807. In 1791 he was presente d by the 
late Earl of Tankerville to the Church 
of St. Julian in Shrewsbury; in 1203 by 
Bp. Douglas to the Prebend of Gilling- 
ham Minor in the Cathedral of Salis- 
bury; and in 1819 to his portion of 
Bampton by the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter. In 1822 he was preferred in 
the Archdeaconry of Salop and the Pre- 
bend of Bishopshull in the Church 
of Lichfield by Bishop Cornwallis. To 
the ministry of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
he succeeded on the death of his friend, 
the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, in 1826, then 
resigning his other chureb in the town. 

In 1808 Mr. Owen published without 
his name, ‘‘Some Account of the An- 
cient and Present State of Shrewsbury,” 
a work replete with information, parti- 
cularly the ecclesiastical part. This able 
little volume is reviewed in vol. Lxxx. ii. 
458, 550. To vol. IV. of Britton’s Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, he contributed, in 
conjunction with Mr. Blakeway, the 
descriptions of Wenlock Abbey and of 
Ludlow and Stokesay Castles. With the 
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same friend he commenced ‘ The His- 
tory of Shrewsbury,” which was con- 
cluded in two large quarto volumes in 
1826; as particularly noticed in vol. 
xcvi, Few antiquaries have possessed 
a greater knowledge of ancient eccle- 
siastical architecture than Archdeacon 
Owen; the monument of the Poores in 
Salisbury Cathedral ; that to John Cor- 
bet, esq. in Battlesfield Church; and one 
in progress for the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, 
to be erected in St. Mary’s Church, 
Shrewsbury, will be lasting memorials of 
his elegant taste. His attention to the 
repairs of the churches in his Archdea- 
conry bas been unceasing, and the true 
antiquarian taste evinced in those re- 
pairs redounds to his praise. The repairs 
of the fine Collegate Church of St. Mary, 
Shrewsbury, of which he was minister, 
was the last work he was engaged in, 
and he lived to see nearly the whole of 
the repairs completed. The Archdeacon 
was a contributor to the pages of Mr. 
Urban, and among bis articles may be 
enumerated: Tie State of Churches, 
Church yards, &c. in Shrewsbury, vol. 
LXXv. p. 624; a view of the Old Church 
of St. Chad, with some account thereof, 
LXXVIL. p. 297; a view of the Old Church 
of St. Alkmond, Lxxx1. p.93 a list of 
Conventual Churches still in use, LXxxiv. 
p. 12; a view and some account of Om- 
bersley Church, Worcester, xcil. p. 297. 
Archdeacon Owen was Mayor of Shrews- 
bury in 1819. He was an excellent mi- 
nister, and manfully supported the doc- 
trines of the Church of England by pre- 
cept and example; his sermons were 
plain, forceable, and persuasive ; bis man- 
ner of delivery zealous and impressive ; 
and his attention to his poor parishioners 
in bodily and spiritual comforts will be 
by them long and feelingly remembered. 
JAMES SCATCHERD, Esq. 

Jan. 7. Aged 73, James Scatcherd, 
esq. for many years a bookseller in Ave 
Maria-lane, Ludgate-street. 

Mr. Scatcherd was a native of York- 
shire, and served his apprenticeship to 
a bookseller in York. At the expiration 
of bis time he came to London, and lived 
with Mr. John Walter, a well-known 
bookseller at Charing Cross; and, after 
being in this gentleman’s service for se- 
veral years, he was noticed by Mr. Ed- 
ward Johnson, then, we believe, the Fa- 
ther of the Trade, as a proper young 
man to succeed him, in conjunction with 
an old servant of the name of Whitaker. 
Mr. Johnson made the terms so easy to 
them, by giving long credit for his stock 
and copyrights, that they soon began to 
feel the good effects of his liberal treat- 
ment ; and they not only were enabled 
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to fulfil their engagements with him, but 
also to derive great advantage to them- 
selves, as was evinced by the distribution 
of considerable property among the rela- 
tions cf Mr. Whitaker, who died a few 
years after, The tide of success flowed 
on rapidly with Mr, Scateherd ; bis en- 
gagement with Mr. Reeves to print his 
Common Prayer Books for a certain 
period must have been a source from 
whence he derived great advantage, and 
having again entered into partnership 
with Mr. Letterman, a man of upright 
conduct and indefatigable industry, he 
had leisure to indulge himself in country 
excursions, which kept him from com- 
pany, and for a time benefited bis healtb. 
It so happened that Mr. Scatcherd sur- 
vived his second partuer, upon whose 
demise the business again reverted to 
him, but he then made up his mind to 
retire, and began to sell portions of stock 
to make the concern easily attainable 
by two young men, who ultimately suc- 
ceeded him. 

Mrs, Seatcherd was his constant com- 
panion in all his peregrinations, and 
readily entered into those economic 
views to which he latterly bad much 
propensity ; and he has, in the opinion 
of the writer of this article, very pro- 
perly rewarded her for those attentions, 
by leaving her (with the exception of a 
few legacies) the whole of his property, 
amounting to a very considerable sum. 
Mr. Scatcherd was a member of the 
Common Council of the Ward of Far- 
ringdon Within for several years, but his 
inability from bad health to attend to 
the duties of the situation induced bim 
to resign. 





Joun Sate, Eso. 

Nov. 11. In Marsham-street, West- 
minster, aged 69, Joti Sale, esq. Vicar- 
choral of St. Paul’s, Lay-Viear of West- 
minster Abbey, senior Gentleman of his 
Majesty’s chapels-royal, Secretary to the 
Noblemen’s Catch club, and Conductor 
of the Glee-club. 

Mr. Sale was born in London, in 1758. 
In 1767 he was admitted a chorister of 
Windser and Eton, and he so continued 
until 1775. Two years afterhe returned 
to those choirs asa Lay-Vicar; in 1788 
he was appointed a Gentleman of the 
Chapels-royal ; in 1794 a Vicar-choral 
of St. Paul’s; and in 1796 a Lay-Vicar of 
Westminster Abbey. At the end of the 
last-named year he resigned Windsor 
and Eton, In 1799 he succeeded the 
senior Bellamy as Almoner of St. Paul’s 
and Master of the Choristers, which 
united offices he held until 1812, when 
on his resignation they were conferred 


on Mr. Hawes. In 1818 he became se- 
nior Gentleman of the Chapels Royal, 
by which, according to an immemorial, 
though not very laudable custom, he was 
excused all duty or attendance, 

For upwards of thirty years Mr. Sale 
was principal bass-singer at every cou- 
cert of importance, whether in London 
or the provincial towns; and being a de- 
voted admirer of Handel, he was pa- 
tronised in a peculiar degree by George 
the Third, as well as by his present Ma- 
jesty, and most of the royal family, many 
of whom were his pupils in singing. He 
composed many good glees, and edited 
those of the late Earl of Mornington. 

Mr, Sale’s private character was irre- 

proachable; and the high esteem in 
which he was held was amply testified ac 
his funeral which took place at St. Paul’s 
cathedral on the 19th of November. 
Green’s funeral anthem was performed ; 
aud the imposing effect which it pro- 
duced may be supposed from the effective 
union of the combined talents of the 
choristers, who assembled from the seve- 
ral chapels to pay the Jast tribute of re- 
gard to their long-respected brother. 
Mr, Attwood presided at the organ; Mr. 
Salmon, from Windsor, contributed his 
effective aid. Several eminent musicians, 
friends of the deceased, also Jent their 
co-operation to augment the swelling 
sentiments of religious solemnity which 
the deep notes of the funeral anthem so 
irresistibly inspire. 

Mr. Sale has left two sons, both mem- 
bers of the musical profession; Mr. J. 
B. Sale, organist of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, who has been selected to teach 
the piano, &c. tothe Princess Victoria ; 
and Mr. G,. C. Sale, organist of St. 
George’s Hanover-square, 

Mr. Goulden has been appointed to 
fill up the vacancy, occasioned by Mr. 
Sale’s decease at the Chapels-royal. 





Mr. STepHen Jones. 

Dec. 20. 1n Upper King-street, Hol- 
born, of dropsv, aged 64, Mr. Stephen 
Jones. 

He was son of Mr. Giles Jones, for- 
merly Secretary to the York Buildings’ 
Water Company, was educated at St. 
Paul’s Schouol, and afterwards placed 
under an eminent sculptor, but on ac- 
count of some difference he was re- 
moved from that situation, and appren- 
ticed tu a printer in Feiter-lane. On 
the expiration of his time he was en- 
gaged aS corrector of the press by Mr. 
Strahan, but at the end of four years he 
removed to the office of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, in Peterborough-court, where 
he remained till the death of his em- 
ployer in March 1797, an event which 
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terminated Mr. Jones’s immediate con- 
nexion with the printing business. He 
then became the editor of the White- 
hall Evening Post; but on the decline 
of that paper he was appointed to the 
management, and became a part pro- 
prietor, of the General Evening Post. 
This paper, too, he was destined to see 
gradually fall in sale till it merged in its 
contemporary the St, James’s Chronicle. 
Mr. Jones became also, on the death of 
Mr. Isaac Reed, the editor of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine; and was for some 
time the conductor of a monthly publi- 
eation called the ** Freemason’s Maga- 
zine.” In the craft of freemasonry Mr. 
Jones was very deeply versed, and un- 
fortunately for bis own interests de- 
voted too large a portion of his even- 
ings to the lodge and other convivial 
parties, being himself a very good-tem- 
pered agreeable companion, and singing 
an excellent song. These evening habits 
were undoubtedly inconsistent with 
attention to business in the morning, 
and after having had very considerable 
patronage from the buoksellers in en- 
larging former publications and revising 
works of others through the press, he 
lived till nearly all literary employment 
was denied to him. His talents in his 
best days were respectable; and his 
* Biographical Dictionary”? in minia- 
ture ran through many editions, The re- 
publication of the “ Biographia Drama- 
tiea,” in four vols. 1812, was perbaps 
his largest undertaking. He was most 
unmercifally attacked by a eritic in the 
Quarterly on the publication of this edi- 
tion; and blamed for wany articles which 
he merely retained from their having 
appeared in the former edition of that 
work. This attack drew from him a 
pamphlet, entitled, “ Hypercriticism ex- 
posed ; in a Letter to the readers of the 
Quarterly Review,” 8vo, 1812; but the 
article, we fear, did Mr. Jones a lasting 
injury in bis profession. From 1799 for 
very many years he selected an amusing 
annual volume from the newspapers, &c. 
under the title of, ‘ The Spirit of the 
Journals.” 

Other works published by Mr. Jones 
are, An Abridgment of Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution, 1791, 
12mv.—Montbly Beauties, 1793, 8vo.— 
Au Abridgment of Ward's Natural His- 
tory, 1793, 3 vols. 12m0.—A History of 
Poland, 8vo, 1795.—Dodd’s Beauties of 
History enlarged, 12mo, 1796. — An 
Abridgment of Donald Campbeil’s Jour- 
ney to India, 12m, 1796. — Masonic 
Miscellanies, in poetry and prose, con- 
taining, 1. The Muse of Masonry, com- 
prsing 170 Masonic Sung-, &c. with 
appropriate Toasts and Sentiments; 2. 
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The Masonic Essayist; 3. The Freema- 
son’s Vace Mecum, 1797, 12mo.—A Proe 
nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the English Language, 1798,8vo.—Gray’s 
Poetical Works, with Illustrations, 1798, 
8vo.—Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
an edition in 2 vols. 8vo, 1800. — Dr. J. 
Blair’s Chronology continued to 1802, 
1803, fol.—Davies’ Life of Garrick, a new 
edition with additions, 2 vols, 8vo, 1808. 


— a 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nov. 22. In Madeira, the Rev. Wm, 
Owen, late Curate of Gravesend. 

Dec. 25. At Wennington, near Avely, 
aged upwards of 70, the Rev. Martin Wise- 
man, for many years Curate of those pa- 
rishes. He died suddenly at the altar, 
while consecrating the sacred elements. 

Dec. 26. At Tarrant Gunville, Dorset, 
aged 71, the Rev. Fruncis Simpson, Pre- 
bendary of Bristol, Rector of Tarrant Gun- 
ville, of Tokenham Week, Wilts, and Llan- 
gelor, Pemb., and Vicar of South Pether- 
ton,Som. He was formerly Fellow of Univ. 
coll. Oxf. where he proceeded M.A. 1780, 
B.D. 1789. He was presented to Tarrant 
Gunville by that Society in 1797; to Llan- 
gelor (a sinecure) in 1803; to Tokenham 
Week by Lord Chancellor Eldon in 1804, 
to his prebend by the same patron in 1809, 
and to South Petherton by the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol in 1818. 

Dec. 27. At Stanton, Derb. aged 41, 
by the accidental discharge of his compa- 
nion’s gun when shooting, the Rev. Bache 
Thornhill, Perpetual Curate of Winster and 
Ashford. He was of Christ-church, Oxf. 
M.A. 1812, and was presented to both his 
churches in the same year, to Winster by 
the Freeholders, and to Ashford by the 
Vicar of Bakewell. 

Dec. 28. At Chingford rectory, Essex, 
aged 85, the Rev. Rolert Lewis, Rector of 
that parish, and for fifty-seven years Joint 
Lecturer of Hackney. He was son of the 
Rev. Mr. Lewis, Curate of Hackney, and 
uncle to the Rev. John Lewis, now Rector 
of Ingatestone. The deceased was a stu- 
dent of Queen’s coll. Camb.; B.A. 1763, 
M.A. 1766, and was presented to Ching- 
ford in 1778. 

Dec. 29. At Longford, very advanced in 
years, the Rev. Dennis O’ Beirne, Romish 
priest of that parish and Templemichael. 
He was a native of Longford, and brother to 
the late Protestant Bishop of Meath, of 
whom we gave ample memoirs in vol, xcu.i. 
471; xcil. i. 276. The small fortune he 
had laid by during his long life, he expended 
shortly before his death in building end en- 
dowing a school. . 

Jan. 12. At the rectory, Staunton by 
Bridge, Derb., after a few hours’ illness, 
aged $1, the Rev. George Greaves, 'M..A. 
Rector of that parish and of Swarkstones 
He was of St. John’s Coll. Camb. B.A. 
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1768, was presented to both his livings by 
the Crewe family, to Staunton in 1770 and 
Swarkstone in 1795. 

Jan. 17. At the glebe-house, Capel, 
near Ipswich, aged 67, the Rev. Joseph 
Tweed, Rector of that parish. This worthy 
man was formerly Fellow of Caius College, 
Camb. where he proceeded B.A. 1781, M.A. 
1784. He married Sarah, only dau. of the 
late Richard Powell of Ipswich, esq. Collec- 
tor of the Excise for Suffolk, and in 1791, 
was presented to his living by that gentle- 
man. Mr. Tweed has left two sons and 
two daughters, Joseph of the same profes- 
sion and College as his father; John, 
Lieut. R. N.; Mary-Jane, unmarried; and 
Emily, the wife of the Rev. John Gale 
Dobree. Mrs. Tweed died in 1810. 

Jan, 23. At Hythe, the Rev. William 
Tournay, Rector of Denton. He was of 
Oriel Coll. Oxford, M. A. 1789 ; he married 
Philadelphia Elizabeth, the eldest dau. of 
John Stephenson, esq. of Broom Farm, 
near Teddington,and Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury; and by that lady, who died in 1823, 
has left five children. 


ee 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Lately. Capt. Wm. Ramage, R.N. for- 
merly many years Signal Lieut. to Earl St. 
Vincent. 

Jan. 1. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq., aged 
71, Mrs. Mary Keene, only dau. of a late 
Bishop of Ely, and sister to B. Keene, esq. 
of Weston Lodge, Camb. 

Aged 70, Wm. Hunter, esq., of Upper 
Grosvenor-st. 

Jan. 4. In Air-street, aged 60, Thos. 
Harrison Macleod, esq. late of Bread-street, 
and Blackheath. 

Jan. 6. Aged 54, Wm. Frampton, esq. 
of Leadenhall-street. 

In Upper George-street, Portinan-square, 
Mary, relict of Sir Geo. Richardson, Bt. 
of the E. I. C.’s service, and mother of the 
late Sir George, and present Sir John Chas. 
Richardson, She was a daughter of David 
Cooper, esq. 

Jan, 8. In Portland-place, aged 73, John 
Vivian, esq. of Claverton, near Bath. 

Jan. 9. Aged 76, in Finsbury-circus, 
Charles Lukin, esq. 

Jan. 10. Aged 25, Eliz. eldest daughter 
of Mr. Millachip of the Bank. 

In Upper Bedford-place, aged 75, Rebe, 
wife of Rich. Lowndes, esq. of Dorking. 

Jan. 11. At Camberwell, aged 80, Alicia, 
relict of George Eades, Esq. 

Jan.12. Saddenly, Henry Drummond, 
esq. of Hanover-terrace, Regent-park. A 
coroner's inquest was held ou the 14th, 
when Mr. White, surgeon, of Parliament- 
street, deposed, that the deceased was sub- 

ect to epileptic fits, and he was clearly of 
epinion, that immediately after taking his 
s ual:portion ef Jaudanum, he was seized with 
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one of those fits, which was the cause of 
death. 

Jan. 18. Wm. Loader, esq. of Putney- 
hill. 

At his sister’s, Lady Sylvester, in Blooms- 
bury-square, Tho. Lewis Owen Davis, esq. 
late of Alresford, Hants. 

Jan. 14, John Clark, esq., many years 
an eminent merchant at Poole, in Dorset- 
shire, and latterly a respectable member of 
the Stock Exchange. 

Jan. 15. In Sloane-street, Wm. Parsons, 
esq. 

At his mother’s, in Cavendish-sq. aged 
36, Wm. Browne, esq. only son of the late 
Rev. W. Browne, of Camfield-place, Herts. 

Jan. 15. At Fulham, aged 23, Mary 
Ann, wife of John Edw. Richardson, esq. 

Jan. 16. In Lamb’s Conduit-street, aged 
84, widow of Joseph Bushnan, esq. late 
Comptroller of London. 

In Nottingham-ter., New-road, aged 55, 
Robt. Butler, esq. of Austin-friars. 


Jan. 17. In Curzon-st., aged 70, H. 
Burgess, esq. 
Jan. 18. At Kennington, aged 81, 


Richard Burton, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Holles-place, Brompton, 
aged 77, Gen. Henry de Castro. 

Mrs. Charlotte Thornton, mother of Col. 
Thornton. 

Jan. 22. In Queen Anne-street, Lucy 
Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Wm. 
Wheatley, esq., of Lesney-house, Kent. 

Jan. 24. In Connaught-terrace, Eliz. 
relict of John Nicoll, esq., of Neasdone 
house. 





Berxs.—At Newbury, aged 85, Hannah, 
relict of Rev. Sam. Worsley, of Cheshunt. 

Bucxs.— Dec. 29. At Newport Pagnel, 
aged 68, Wm. Lucas, esq. 

GLoucesTeRsHiReE.—Jan. 10. In Port- 
land-square, at an advanced age, John Noble, 
esq. senior Ald. of the Corporation of Bris- 
tol. 

Jan. 12. At her daughter’s, Mrs. Bulke- 
ley’s, at Clifton, Margaret, relict of Robt. 
Dagley, esq. of Cheadle, Staffordshire. 

Jan.14. At Cheltenham, aged 28, W. 
P. Bent, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Hants.—Dec. 1. At Southampton, the 
relict of the late H. Irwin, esq. of Ray, co. 
Donegal. 

Dec. 11. At Southampton, in her 82d 
year, Mrs. Cheeseman, sister to the late 
Henry Locke, esq. 

Dec. 16. At Southampton, aged 85, 
Godly Wright, esq. 

Dec, 25. At Fyfield, aged 61, Hester, 
eldest dau. of late John Harington, D.D. 
Rector of Thruxton. 

Lately. At Southsea, aged 104, John 
Agnew, a pensioner of the 33d reg. and 
which he had been since 1771. 

At Ewshot house, Lucy-Jemima, 4th 


dau, of late Rev. J. H. G. Lefroy. 
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At Southampton, John-Wilson, eldest 
son of Lt.-Col. Henderson, R. E. 

At Tichfield, Miss Ryder, sister to Capt. 
Ryder, R. N. 

Jan.13. At Southampton, aged 21, the 
Hon. Caroline, wife of Sir Robert-Gore 
Booth, the third and present Baronet of 
Lissadell, co. Sligo. She was the third 
daughter of Robt.-Edward, first and present 
Viscount Lorton, by Lady Frances Parsons, 
only dau. and heiress of Laurence, 1st Earl 
of Rosse. Her Ladyship’s remains were 
interred in All Saints’ Church. 

Herts.—Dec. 18. At Barnet, Leonard 
Dell, esq. 

Dec. 19. At St. Alban’s, aged 69, Da- 
niel Adey, esq. 

Lately. At St. Alban’s, Isaac Pigott, esq. 
solicitor, and town-clerk. 

Jan. 2. At Terlings Park, aged 72, Mi- 
chael Hankin, esq. 

Jan, 5. Aged 68, Hannah, wife of Dr. 
Tho. Monro, of Bushey. 

Kent.—Jan. 1. At Sydenham, the wi- 
dow of Geo. Prior, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Westerham, aged 66, Jo- 
seph Wilks, esq. ' 

Lancasnire,—Lately. At Sherdley house, 
Matthew Pemberton, esq. Secretary of the 
Customs in Scotland. 

At Lancaster, R. Thompson, esq. Deputy 
Lieut. of the County. 

Dec. 31. In Liverpool, the Rev. James 
Mort, Minister in the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, 

Leic.— Dec. 16. At Swithland, aged 43, 
Lady Harriet Erskine, sister to the ;Earl of 
Portarlington. She was the third dou. of 
John, the first and late Earl, by Lady Ca- 
roline Stuart, fifth dau. of John, 3d Earl 
of Bute ; and was married May 4, 1813, to 
the Hon. and Rev. Henry-David Erskine, 
Rector of Swithland, and next brother to 
the present Lord Erskine. 

LincotnsHirE.—Jan. 5. At Skendlesby, 
near Spilsby, aged 71, Edw. Brackenbury, 
esq. Justice of the Peace for the Division of 
Lindsey. 

Jan.9. At the George inn, Stamford, 
on his way from Lord Howden’s at Grim- 
ston, aged 60, Lt.-Col. Wm. Munro, on 
the half-pay of the Malta regiment. He 
was appointed Lieut. 91st foot, in 1795, Capt. 
42d, 1803, brevet Major 1811, Lt.-Col. 
1819. In 1809 he acted as assistant Adju- 
tant-General on the staff at the Cape of 
Good Hope; in 1810 as Aid-de-camp to 
Major-gen. Whetham on the staff at Ports- 
mouth; in 1813 and 1814 in the same ca- 
pacity to Lord Howden and Lord C. Somer- 
set, at the Cape of Good Hope; and after- 
wards to Major-Gen. H. M. Gordon in Jer- 
sey. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Dec. 13. By the 
overthrow of the Holyhead mail, at Wel- 
ford Bridge, aged 53, Major-Gen. Charles 
Bulkeley Egerton, of Gresford-lodge, Den- 
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bighshire ; and formerly of Severn Hill, Sa- 
lop; brother to the th Sir Philip Eger- 

ton, bart. and to the late Sir John a 

Egerton, M.P. for Chester. He was the 

fourth son of Philip Egerton, of Egerton 

and Oulton, esq. by Mary dau. of Sir Fran- 

cis Haskin Eyles Styles, bart. He was ap- 

pointed Ensign in the 29th foot in 1791, 

Lieutenant 1793, and he commanded a de- 
tachment on board a line-of-battle ship, in 
the action of June 1,1794. In April 1795 

he commanded a company, with which rank 

he served in Ireland during the rebellion. 
He attained a majority in the 89th in 1798. 
He served the campaign in Egypt, and was 

in the actions of the 13th and 2ist of 
March, 1801. He was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel in 1811, and of Major-Ge- 
neral in 1814. Major-Gen. Egtrio.. mar- 
ried in 1809 Charlotte, only dau. of Sir Tho, 
Troubridge, bart. by whom he had issue, 
Charles-Troubridge, Thomas-Grahsm, Fran- 
cis-Philip, and Charlotte-Sibylla. 

Nortts.—Jan. 1. At Newark, Eliz. relic¢ 
of Rev. J. Needham, Rector of Owmby.- 

Oxrorpsuire.—Dec. 23. At Little Stoke, 
aged 71, Robert Baker, esq. 

Jan. 19. Aged 23, Frederick-Forbes Un- 
derwood, of Christ Church, Oxford, youngest 
son of John Underwood, esq. of Glouces- 
ter-place, Portman-square. 

Somerset.—Jan. 7. At Combe Grove, 
Bath, Fanny, wife of Henry Shirly, esq. and 
dau. of Col. Houlton, of Farley Castle. 

Jan. 20. At her house in Gay-street, Bath, 
Miss Margaret Hay, the last surviving dau. 
of the late Hon. Edward Hay, Governor of 
Barbadoes. 

Surro.x.—Dec. 21. At Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Mrs. Heslop, widow of the 
ven. the Archd. of Bucks, and Rector of 
Marylebone (of whom we gave a memoir in 
vol. xcvi. i. 89.) She was Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Reeve, an eminent physician in 
London, and was married to the Archdeacon 
in 1773. 

Surrey.—Dec. 31. Aged 74, Joseph 
Davis, esq. of Lower Tooting. 

Jan.7. At Pierrepont Lodge, Farnham, 
Mary, wife of Crawford Davison, esq. of 
New Broad-street. 

Sussex.—At Brighton, aged 19, Edw. 
Stamp, the son of Gilbert West, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Hastings, Tho. Pinkard 
Bingham, esq. of Tunbridge Wells. 

Warwicx.—Jan. 16. At Birmingham, 
in his 80th year, Cha. Lloyd, esq. banker, a 
member of the Society of Friends. His long 
and active life was marked by great intelli- 
gence in business, unaffected piety, and zea- 
lous exertions to promote the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Yorxsuire.—At Kingsthorpe,nearWrag- 
by, aged 37, G. W. Straw, esq. solicitor, of 
Boston. 

At Yearsley Bridge, aged 100, Mrs. Sarah 
Cordukes. 
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At Morpeth, aged 101, Eliz. wife of the 
late John Rutherford, who was son to Bal- 
dric, the last Lord Rutherford, and heir to 
the title and estates. 

Jan. 1. At Mowbray house, near Ripon, 
aged 87, Eliz. relict of John Dickins, senior 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery. 

Jan.2. At Wm. Danby’s, esq of Swin- 
@n Park, near Masham, aged 55, Miss 
Ridsdale, the celebrated dwarf. 

Aged 71, John Armitage, esq. of Wood- 
house, near Raistrick. 

Jan. 8. At Staxton, near Scarborough, 
aged 80, Mrs. Jacques, wife of the Rev, 
Arthur Jacques, rector. 

Jan.14. At Bridlington Quay, aged 59, 
Charlotte, wife of P,. W. Mayo, M. D. 

Scorranp.—Jan. 17. From bruises re- 
ceived in escaping from the ‘ Stirling” 
steam-boat, which was wrecked near Fort- 
W:liam. the celebrated chieftain, Macdonell 
of @4 garry. The lives of his daughters, 
who were with him, were preserved. 

IreLtanp.—Jan. 2. Aged 29, Major Con- 
roy, drowned by the upsetting of a boat on 
a lake near Ballyshannon. 

Asroap.—At St. Petersburgh, Paul 
Brookes, esq. an indefatigable traveller in 
the pursuit of objects of natural histosy 
He had traversed, during the last thirty 
years, most parts of Europe, and has visited 
Africa and North and South America. 


-- _—-—- 





In the East Indies, aged 36, Capt. Robert 
Gordon, 8th regt. Madras Cavalry, son of 
John Gordon, esq. of Clifton, co. Gloucester. 

Aug. At Madagascar, whither he was 
sent on a special mission, Lieut. H. Cole, of 
the Royal Staff Corps, Aid de Camp to 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir G. L. Cole, Gov, 
of the Mauritius, and nephew to Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir W. Cockburn, Bart. 

Lately. In New South Wales, Dr. Town- 
son, a very old colonist ; he left, as report 
says, 5000. to a Mr. Sperk, because, in the 
language of the will, ‘* he was a decent sort 
of ageutleman.” The bulk of his property, 
upwards of 70,000l. was bequeathed to a 
daughter ofa Mr. Blaxland. 

Nov. 16. At Dominica, Dorothea, wife 
of Capt. Watson. 

Jan. 1. At Brussells, Major-Gen. Sir 
George Sackville Browne, K. C. B. of the 
East India service. 

In the wreck of the Fanny sloop, on its 
passage from St. Maloes to Jersey (with 
twelve other passengers and two of the crew), 
aged nearly 28, the Right Hon. Edward 
Lord Harley. He was the eldest son and 
heir apparent of Edward the present and 
fifth Earl of Oxford, by his late Countess, 
Jane-Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. James 
Scott, The Ear! has one surviving son, Al- 
fred, now Lord Harley, born in 1809. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from December 5, 1827, to January 22, 1828. 





Christened. Buried. 
Males - 2525 Males - 1887 . 
Females - 2509 \soa3 Females - 1864 £°7°! 


Whereof have died under two years old 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


1085 


2and 5 308] 50 and 60 847 
5 and 10 156 | 6Q and 703860 
10 and 20 157 | 70 and 80 269 
20 and 30 259 | 80 and 90133 
80 and 40 282 | 90 and 100 16 
40 and 50 379 | 101 0 


Between 





Prices of Grain per Quarter, Jan. 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. ad. a ae & 
62 0 35 0 28 0 








Rye. | Beans. Peas. 
s. d. eS» a 
32 0 | 44 0 | 42 0 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Smithfield, Hay 31. 10s. to 5/. Os. Straw 11. 8s. to 11, 13s. Clover 4/. 5s. to 51. 12s, 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


ES OTe ae 
PRA % cccsaccasencecs OF GH. 60 40, OM. 
MI cacscsacsncen tenceers OH GE to Ee. Gili 
neers aa a 2. ae 


ee, OR cake Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 21: 
Ee 2,503 Calves 100 


Sheep ......... 18,070 Pigs 130 


COAL MARKET, ‘Jan. 21, 35s. Ud. to 40s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 47s. Gd. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.—-CANDLES, 7s, per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6d. 





8. ath. at et ol 0 el i i Dek eh Oe i it Oth Oe Oe ft Be en et ee be be, i, i a i Ae i te ee i 


SAITO At et tT 
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PRICES OF SHARES, January 21, 1828, 
Atthe Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. 
Ashton and Oldham - 
Barnsley 
Birmingh. (1- -sth ch.) 
Brecknock & = 
Coventry . . 
Cromford 
Croydon. 
Derby . . 

Dudley 


a dl and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . 
Grand Junction . 
Grand Surrey. . 
Grand Union. . 
Grand Western . 
Grantham . 
Huddersfield . . 
Kennet and Avon . 
Lancaster 

Leeds and Liverpool. 
Leicester ‘i 
Leic. and North’n  . 
Loughborough . 


Mersey and Irwell | 


Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
ee 5 «.- = 
Oxford . . - 
Peak Forest 
Regent’s . . + 
Rochdale . . . 
Shrewsbury ora 
Staff. and Wor. . . 
Stourbridge . . « 
Stratford-on-Avon . 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea ° 
Severn and Wye : 
Thames and Medway . 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black ao 
Trent & Mersey (j sh.) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . . 


London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
Fast India (Stock) 
Commercial (Stock) 
Beiitel . . + + « 
BRIDGES. 
Southwark . 


Do. New 74 per cent. 
le 
Waterloo . —" 
—— Ann.ofsl. . . 
Ann.of 7... 
RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp. 





Price. 
135 
300 
303 
140 
1200 
400 


cooceo 


~ 
o 


eceocoooocs 


eccocoooo 





ceoocoocoocooococe 











Div.p.ann. 
12 0 
12 10 
6 0 

44 & bs 
1s 0 
7 #O 
4 5 
3 15 
25 0 

13 12 8d. 

| 13 O 
3 0 

1 oO 
10 QO 
1 5 
110 
16 0O 
17 O 
4 0 

180 0O 
35 0 
10 O 
0 10 
15 O 

32 & bs. 
4 0 
4 0 
10 O 
40 0 
10 O 
1 0O 
23 0 
16 0O 
1 56 
110 

016 6 
387 10 
12 O 
12 10 
04 
110 

4 pet 

4 10do 

\L\O Odo. 

| 8 Odo 

| 4 Odo 
| 34 Odo 

| 110 

| 1 Oo 
: 2. 

0 19 10 














- || Brighton. 
Bristol Dae a 





WATER-WORKS. 
East London 
Grand Junction . . 
Kent . 
Manchester | & Salford 
South London .. 
West Middlesex . . 
INSURANCES. 
Alliance .. : 
BOM «2 « 4 
Atlas ° 
British Commercial mA 
County Fire 
Meg «1 te te 
“a a 
Guardian. . . 
Hope Life . . 
Imperial Fire . ‘ 
REA 2 «6 06 
Norwich Union . . 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life . 
Rock Life . . . 
RI. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . . 
Bolanos .. 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron . 
Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 
General 


| Pasco a ‘ 


Potosi . . ‘ 
Real Del Monte e, 4 
Tlalpuxahua . . . 
United Mexican . . 
Welch Iron and Coal 

GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘, 
Ditto, New ... 
City. 2. 2 2 6 « 
Ditto, New .. 
Imperial . 
Phenix. . R 
General United > 
British . . . 
Bath . 


|| Birmingham 


Birmingham&Stafford 


. 


Isle of Thanet . 
Lewes . . 

Liverpool . . 
Maidstone . 

Ratcliff ‘ 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) 
Auction Mart. . . 
Annuity, British . . 
Bank, Irish Provincial 
Carnat.Stock, I st class 


|| Lond.Com.SaleRooms 
| Margate Pier . 

















1245 0 |£.5 0 
65 O 38 0 
31 0 me 
34 0 _— 
90 O — 
67% 0 s 0 
3 dis 4 p.ct 
59 O 2 10 
9 0 010 
43 0 54p.ct. 
42 2 10 
4 0 0 5 
148} 0 7 0 
203 0 — 
5 0O 0 6 
95 0O 5 0 
8 0 0 8 
— 110 
. = 014 
18 0 0 18 
3 0} oO 8 
— 8 p.ct. 
59 dis. —_ 
70 pm. —_ 
325 dis. _— 
23 «0 — 
9 pm. _ 
19s. me 
410 me 
204 dis.) — 
22% dis. _ 
53 0 8 0 
$ pm. 0 12 
1674 9 0 
924 5 0 
4 dis. 6 p.ct. 
2} pm. 5 p.ct. 
18 dis. 4 p.ct. 
14 dis. i 
133 0 0 16 
— 4 0 
7 dis. isos 
8 dis. _ 
255 1 8 
8 dis 5 p.cte 
_ 10 O 
— 210 
— 4 p.ct, 
5 pm. =_— 
is o| 
15 dis.| 4 p.ct 
par | 4 p.ct. 
89 0} 4 0 
19 0 1 0 
_ ;} 10 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. CARY, Srranp, 


From December 27, 1827, to January 25, 1828, both inclusive. 












































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
“ ae | | “ = 
4 to oo \| ! ws to | 
> 2s s |9o | - 2s : } 
% 2 6-5 oS im % | 6-5 2 | " 
“So Bi 8 8s i; Barom. Weather. | CSTE § |s s | Barom | Weather. 
eso S| sw © “to! in. pts. >8 os z © "tp in. pts.| 
Az es =4|| AS \02e =) { 
Dec., ° ° 8 ee Jan.| ° ° . } | 
26 | 48 | 51 | 46 || 30, 48) fair 11 | 29 | 34 | 45 || 29, 55 snow 
27 | 48 | 51 | 41 | > 46 fair 12 | 39 | 44 | 48 76 high wind 
| . 6 
28 | 38 | 42 | 38 | > 68 fair 13 | 44 | 45 | 45 » 26 rain 
29 | 82] 35] 31 || , 50/fog 14 | 44] 45 | 388 » 48 rain 
| { } 
30 | 88 | 41 | 34 ||, S4|clondy 15 | 85 | 37 | 34 » 58{snow 
31 | 40 | 44 | 45 || 29, 86)cloudy 16 | 35 | 37 | 34 | , 58\cloudy,rain 
Jani; 45 { 44 | 44 » 44)rain 17 | 45 | 48 | 48 || 90 rain 
| > 
2| 46 | 47 | 47 | » 42/rain 18 | 49 | 52 | 48 || 80, 11 'cloud 
| oo 
3 | 49 | 46 | 3:5 |» 50 cloudy 19 | 50 | 55 | 48 ||, 24 fine 
4 | 37 | 41} 35 I 9, 75 ‘cloudy 20 | 49 | 50/45 ||, 45/fine 
5 | 34 | 35 | 35 1 . 62) snow 21 | 42 | 47 | 45 | > 45 fine 
6 | 83] 38 | 34 i » 71) fair 22) 50) 54/44 |) , 45 fine 
7 | 35 | 85 | 34 ||, 92 fair 23 | 45 | 49 | 45 ||, 28 fine 
8 | 34] 34] 32} > 94 fair 24 | 44 | 49 | 48 |, 537 cloudy 
9 | 31 | 82] 281) , 98 fair 25 | 50 | 52 | 45 | > 37 fair 
10! 30! 32} 29" —_70'cloudy 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 29, 1827, to January 23, 1828, loth inclusive. 
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§| Jel. ls.ls3| 218.!.21..| 4 . 
a 33] . 8 | °s rr ale & Bo -) S eS 33 3 i Bills, | Ex. Bills, 
‘S/d as £58 | em | S| a z 2- —] S == “ 10001. 5001, 
A af | al S |e*| «le | < = 
292053835 § — 90 | /1003 19 — (53 54 pm./53 54 pm. 
31 _—\s3§ 4| 905 |90§ | 19§ |——/ 83 pm. |5354pm.|53 54 pm. 
1, Ho!,,———_, \ _ 
2!2054/834 3 904 |90% | '101 lig |—-"82. 84 pm. 55.53 pm.|55 53 pm. 
3) 83g 4% 904 g0$ | 101 {194 —| 5354 pm.|55 53 pm. 
4|——|ssi j 903 |904 | 1003 19 abs, popes 5457 pm.|54 56pm. 
5| 833 4 —— 903 | 1003193 5957 pm.|57 59 pm. 
7/2054) 834 4/823 ¥f 90% |99§ 3/101 19 |——!] 84 pm. |5657 pm. 15657 pm. 
8|205 83g 382g 3905 [905 99% §,100§ |——|_ 85 pm. 58 57 pm./58 57 pm, 
9|2054|834 $ 82% 390$ 90§ (993 4/1005 193 |——.87 88 pm. 57 60 pm./58 60 pm. 
10 2065/84 483 $914 91g 995 4,101 {194 '87 88 pm. 59 60 pm.|59 60 pm. 
11/2064/84% $83g 491% |914 |100 99/101 /193 ——'87 89 pm. 5960 pm.|59 60 pm, 
12) 2064) i844 383% $—912 l100 § 1013195 {2454/90 89 pm. 6061 pm.| 60 61 pm. 
14) (2084) 84g 5835 45 \92 1004 2] 1014, lg 92 94 pm. 60 62 pm./61 62 pm. 
15) /2093) 954 $84 592% [923 1100314) 102g\19§ |2483/ 95 pm. |61 62pm. 161 62 pm. 
16/2084/854 4844 7925 | i924} 101 |102§ 19% |2474) 93 pm. '62 60 pm.'62 60 pm. 
17 2084 85% 3844 §924 Ry j100$ %11024)19§ 87 pm. \6158pm./61 58 pm. 
isi2osgis54 $/s4$ $924 92g |100g 1/1029119g |248 |s9 87 pm.'5553 pm.|5658 pm. 
19/210 |853 685 4/——93 | 100g |1023,—— 90 92 pm. '58 60 pm.'59 60 pm. 
21\2099|/86g 485% 939 1014 $)102$|19§ |2494!92 98 pm. 5960 pm.|59 60 pm. 
22/210$/86$ 6/854 4.93% \92% | 1003 [1024/1943 93 91 pm. '6061 pmn.|60 61 pm. 
Q3/211 |86$ 86 5% \93 [935 | 1013 |1023/195 [250 60 62 pm./60 62 pm. 
24\2094|s64 fis5¥ 1 oak \100§ 1}1023/194 ‘61.60 pm.|61 60 pm. 
25/Hol. 
26 \864 $854 4004 lost hoogig| 102% liog 2493/91 92 pm.'6061 pm.'60 61 pm. 
a8 2104! 86g $1858 1935 liorg q1oegliog —| ‘60 61 pm.|6061 pm. 
South Sea ae. Jan. 9, 90§.—12, 913.—18, 924.—22, 934, 


New South Sea Ann. Jan. 15, 844.—Old South Sea Ann. Jan. 28, 86. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop.uck, and Co. 





J.B. NICHOLS AND SONy 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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